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MANSIONS 


HE imaginative traveler may always 
Fy prefer to leave London for Eng 

land’s greatest seaside resort by the 
Brighton Coach—so long as there is a 
Brighton Coach. The road leads, as it 
did in Georgian days, through Surrey 
and the “ Weald” of Sussex, once covert d 
with a forest of immemorial oaks, till at 
last, be yond the hors« s” heads against the 
southern sky, looms the leng, high line 
of the Downs—smooth, grass-covered hills 
bevond which lie Brighton and the sea. 
After the clipped prettiness of Surr Vv and 
the rich monotony of the Sussex farm 
lands, the change to the rolling green 


t. ror2,. by H 


RGIAN Days 


loneliness of this high range is welcome 
o the modern eye. 

Dr. Johnson, who liked no hints of 
savagery in his eighteenth-century land- 
He said of the 
Downs that they were “a country so 
truly desolate that if one had a mind to 
hang oneself for desperation at being 
obliged to live the re, it would be difficult 
to find a tree on which to fasten a rope.” 


Perhaps then, when the coach wheels 


scape, thought otherwise. 


sank axle-deep in the mud, and gentlemen 
of the road still lurked in the hollows of 
the hills, the Downs might well have in- 


spired distrust. But they, too, are tamed 


All right 





now. The hard, white road over them 
carries a hundred flashing motors to one 
lumbering coach. The twentieth century 
has come, and Brighton is still tri- 
umphantly “Queen of English Watering 
Places,” “ London by the Sea,” the largest 
and most popular town of its kind in the 
world. It keeps pace with the centuries. 
Old buildings go, and time-honored inns 
are torn to bits. The railway thunders 
down to the sea with a _half-hundred 
trains a day, and only a mere handful of 
passengers come down by the Flying Post 
Coach. Brighton is modern, if you like. 
Yet it has kept its historic note. George 
1V.’s Pavilion may now be let by the 
municipality for cheap banqueting par- 
ties—*“ beanfeasters ” from the city—and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house may be occupied 
by the loeal branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; still the town will 
send the most reluctant imagination 
scurrying back along the years. Ghosts 
walk everywhere, but they are pleasant, 
gay ghosts—they are, as they were when 
George was successively Prince of Wales, 
Regent, and King, the “best company 
in England.” 

Brighton was originally, and, indeed, 
through many of its best years remained, 
Brighthelmstone. It was a fishing-vil- 
lage, lying in a dip in the Downs, which 
toward the beginning of the eighteenth 
century began to be visited for the sea 
bathing. Brighthelmstone indeed made 
its first great stride toward popularity 
when, about the middle of the century, 
there settled there a fashionable physician 
by the name of Russell, who had made his 
reputation by advoeacy of the merits of 
sea water—he not only advised its ex- 
ternal use,’ but considered it “ unwise to 
hurry into a course of bathing before the 
body is altered and sufficiently prepared 
by drinking sea water!” For delicate 
stomachs a mixture of sea water and milk 
was recomme nde d asa” noble medicine.” 
In spite, however, of such rigors the sea 
eure grew popular. Bathing machines 
were established on the front, and soon 
it was related with satisfaction that the 
attendants “ dipped” several hundreds of 
visitors a day. “Dippers,” male and 
female, prospered. The old books which 
it is so pleasant to read in Brighton 
abound in aneedotes of famous beach 
characters; “ Old Smoaker,” who dipped 
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* Mr. Prince,” as he called the Prince of 
Wales who was later George IV., and 
once dragged him out by the ear when the 
royal “dippee” was determined to swim 
in too high a sea; and Martha Gunn, who, 
privileged to enter the Pavilion kitchens, 
was once discovered there by the Prince 
pocketing a piece of butte -. and held by 
that gentleman in conversation near the 
hot stove, with awkward results. 

Winter has now become the season, and 
bathing is no longer royal nor fashiona- 
ble. To the American, accustomed to the 
easy manners of our own beaches, it would 
seem in any season to be a somewhat 
Lumbering “ bathing 
machines,” much the same as were pro 
vided for Dr. Russell’s patients, are still 
hauled by stout horses to and from 
the water’s edge; and the bather still 
makes what seems to us the same furtive 


serious matter. 


rush to and from the sea. There is no 
idle lounging on the beach, no basking in 
the sun. “ Mixed bathing,” as the min- 
gling of the SseXes in the wave is darkly 
termed in England, is guardedly allowed 
“at certain places.’ Yet in the early 
morning and toward evening free bathing 
is allowed—again “at certain places.” 
The English summer sun sets at a delight- 
ful and preposterous hour, and at eight 
o'clock it is sometimes still pouring its 
slanting rays over the beach as the eve- 
ning bathers gather. Lads and children 
they are mostly. By the great concrete 
groins that run from the esplanade down 
to the sea, in the shelter of fishing-boats, 
the men and lads change to bathing dress, 
and accomplish the transition with a dex- 
terity which allows no interval which 
might shock England promenading be- 
hind them. The smallest children dis- 
pense with everything, however, and ap- 
pear to horrify no one. They take their 
bathing gaily, these who swim in the 
pink sunset and the pearl-gray twilight, 
indulging in childish anties and merry 
cries, and offering a pretty, simple end- 
ing to the beach’s day. 

It is proof of the generous seale of 
Brighton and the variety of its activities 
that you might pass your day merely 
upon the beach in a constant round 
of pleasures and of philosophic medita- 
tions. Besides bathers of the free and 
machine varieties, there are sailing par- 
ties to be watched, packed uncomfortably 
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by the dozen into heavy, snub - nosed 


boats. and shoved cle wn the pebbly in line 
of the beach into the sea. All 


the day fishing-craft 


through 
arrive, brown nets 
are opened, and the silver-and-blue catch 
is sorted and sold, if possible, at once, di- 
There 

talk, 
and generally pots of beer all-round when 
the work is over. 


rect “from seine to customer.” 


is cheerful animation and much 


Brighton continues the traditions of 
Brighthelmstone, the 


Down on the 


fishing - village. 
beach men still drag their 


honest living from the sea, a more honest 


WLEY'S BUN SHO 
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one, be it 

than in those 
earlier, happi r 
days when they 
could add the 
smuggling of 


silks, laces, and 
‘h 


ren brandy 
to their osten 
ible — oceupa- 
tion. 

At Ilove, 
vhich is now 


nly the west 
nd of Brigh- 
ton, there is a 


pleasant 


smug- 
elers’ yarn of 
the days when 
that fishing- 
village was so 


small 
Important 


and un 
that 
there were 
services in thi 
little 
chureh on al 


parish 


ternate Sun 
days only, the 
elergyman di 

se Re 
viding his 
spiritual min- 
istrations with 
Preston, a vil- 


lage on the 
. shane Puy? OF 
ie Aon Downs. Once, 





however 


through 


some 
confusion in 
his mind, the 
reverend gen- 
tleman ap 
peared at Ilove 


on the Preston Sunday, and _ insisted, 
in spite of his 
that since he had 


services. But 


parishioners’ protests, 
hold 


entered the 
was ho 


come he would 
when he 
that 


congregation, the 


church he saw there room 
edifice 
being quite filled with kegs of smuggled 
brandy ! 


The 


under the 


tor a sacred 


beach lies for a mile or 
shelter of the sea-wall 
which carries the King’s Road along the 
; Above is the 


town, and along the promenade passes 


more 
great 


front in a majestic terrace. 


an incessant human stream. Below is 
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in limp and soiled white costumes, are 
in England classic and inevitable wher- 
ever the sea meets the land. In these 
little troupes there are boys who believe 
their foot is on the first rung of the lad- 
der, and sad, sodden, middle-aged “* com 
ics” who have come back to that first 
rung atter a pathetically small climb 
higher. Seats in their little inclosure are 
only twopence, and at that most of the 

idience gathers outside and upon the 
promenade above; the pinch of poverty 
must often give an odd, contradictory 
note to the strident gaiety. Rogues and 
vagabonds they are as of old. the sweep- 
ings of the stage, cast into the very sink 
of the theater—but if the beach is to 
induce dismal philosophizing it must be 
quitted for the promenade above, for the 
yvreat, stately town that lies for miles 
aiong the sea. 

Ever In summer, when the beach is 


given up to some such vulgar turmoil as 


has been indicated, Brighton itself pre- 
serves its air of dignity, of solid wealth, 
of inherited traditions. It is never for 
moment the mere goal of excursionists, 

f “trippers”; it is not even simply a 
collection of hotels. It is a great town, 
with a permanent population of nearly 
hundred and seventy thousand. It 


s not a port, nor a manufacturing place, 
nor even an agricultural center; it is a 
residential town “for gentlemen and 
families,” as the famiiar phrase is. It 
abounds in schools and school-children, 


in retired civil servants, Indian officials, 
and military men. It is full of well- 
connected invalids, and widows in snowy 
caps. The hotels at certain times and 
seasons contain much that is gay, 
fashionable, sporting, and _ rackety 

Brighton is London, and it is England; 
above all, it is a 


open-minded watering- 
place, and everything is fish that comes 
to its net. But the ultimate impression 
of it is—as indeed the ultimate impres 
sion of England still is—one of respecta 
bility, of solid wealth—(dowdy clothes 
and a heavy butcher’s bill)—even of re- 
ligion. 

It is true that the stately terraces of 
Georgian houses are in a grander man- 
ner; they were built for the world of 
folly and fashion, for the nobility and 
landed gentry, for the days, in short, 
when one went to Brighton rather than 
retired to it. Peopk do not, as they 
once did, possess a “marine mansion ” 
to which they transport themselves and 
their households for their season at 
Brighton; instead they have a house in 
which they live for the best part of the 
vear. The glory is perhaps a little gone. 
But happily architecture lasts. While 
Brunswick Terrace and Brunswick 
Square still stand, and Lewes Crescent 
looks across its green park toward the 
sea, Brighton will have a grandeur, a 
distinguished air which no seaside wa- 
tering-place in the world ean hope to 
equal. 
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The center of the sea-front, the space 
that lies between the two piers, is almost 


all hotels. 


ern structures, others are pleasant sur 


Some of them are huge mod 


ivals from mid-nineteenth-century days. 
Beyond, both east and west, lie long 
stretches of creamy, ochre-colored houses. 
Toward the west the town is called Hove 
(this is even a separate incorporation) ; 
toward the east, Kemptown. Hove is 
very stately; its terraces and squares lie 
back from the sea with the broad space 
of “ The Lawns” between. At the Kemp- 
own end the town climbs toward th 
Downs, and the Marine Parade runs 
along the cliff’s edge, till, at the highest 
point, Lewes Crescent curves back in a 
great, generous sweep of noble mansions 
facing the sun. Be low the cliff is an ar 
caded promenade, sheltered and warm, 
with ivy growing close upon the 


gereat 





ROYAL PAVILION 


sea-wall at its back. It is called, quaintly 
and pleasantly, the Madeira Walk, as if 
its protected, mild airs in this Northern 
island made one think of those lovely 
tropic isles toward which Brighton looks 
south. The tide of new growth has 
flowed west, and the level promenade by 
the Hove Lawns attracts the crowd. It 
is on the Marine Parade, in consequence, 
that one somehow is left most alone with 
memories. 

The sun shines, an oceasional fat 
horse pulls a dowager in a trim Victoria, 


roverness passes Wl 


knickerbockered young man swings his 
iy toward the golf course. The glass 
in the bow-windows is very clean and 


bright, the paint on the doorways very 


fresh and polished. Within these cream 
colored houses there is, one instinctive ly 


eels, a calm, serene, and ordered life 

















nd | nglish comfort, that confort anglais 


hich s recognized by even her Gallie 
friends as Albion’s most perfect product. 
It would be difficult to stroll toward 
Kemptown of a fine morning without 
feeling at least an instant’s longing to re 
tire t some such happy, trim corner of 
the world where one might sit with a 
good book before the open fire of a 


ian drawing-room, and then, step- 


Ci org 





ping to the window, look south upon the 


blue sea, and west toward the town and 


the ceaseless stream that promenades the 


King’s Road. 

This stream upon the King’s Road, 
along the long front of Brighton, is, 
making due allowance for the hours nec- 
essarily given to slec P, literally ceaseless. 


For here at Brighton was invented the 


all-year-r 








und season, founded on the 
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century’s fine imaginative 
flight, the idea of the winter by the sea. 
The eighteenth century and the early 
nineteenth had worn off the novelty of 
“drinking the 
English spas, and the moment had come 


nineteenth 


waters” at any of the 


for the belief in seaside sun and air. 
Talk about the weather is a universal 
recreation, but it is only in England that 
subtlest perfection. 
In this matter of the varying quality of 


it is earried to its 
air our British cousins put us to shame. 
In America we recognize .mountain air 
and sea air, and with luck can tell fresh 
air when we inhale it. But in England 
expert breathers, to take but one example, 
the Kentish coast, detect an 
amazing difference between the air of 
Margate and of Westgate, though these 
two watering-places are only two miles 


ean, upon 


apart and have apparently identical sit- 
uations and outlooks. Mar- 
gate is one of the crowded heavens of 
the cockney excursionist, and Westgate 


Of course, 


a quiet, would-be-exclusive, and aristo- 
eratie resort; yet even a scoffer dislikes 
to believe that this can explain why the 
air of Margate is too “strong” for West- 
Air is 
“strong,” it is “lowering,” it is this and 
that. It is affected by the soil that un- 
derlies it, by the vegetation that springs 
from it, 


gate—or is it not strong enough ? 


by the very birds, one would al- 
most say, that wheel through it in their 
flight. But with Londoners it is almost 
faith that the air of that 
Sussex shore where Brighton lies 
“ Kind, 

Thackeray 


an article of 
bit of 
is excellent. 

Dr. Brighton,” 
town, and was 


cheerful, merry 
called the 
willing to concede to 
George IV. that “myriads of Londoners 
ought to thank him for inventing it.” 

In the summer the hotels are quiet; 
they say that last year one of the most 
stately and old-fashioned of all sheltered 
late in August seventy-five servants and 
But they fill as the clouds 
creep over London’s autumn sky and as 


one guest ! 


the Brighton season rises to the crowded 
climax of Easter-time. Philadelphia, 
with something permanently British in 
its habits, reproduces faintly upon the 
hoard-walk at Atlantic City something of 
this spring-time exodus. But most 
Americans have little or no understand- 
ing of that imperious necessity which 
drives the modern Londoner to the coun- 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 745.—2 
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try at Christmas, at Easter, and again 
at Whitsuntide. Indeed, who in Amer- 
ica even knows when Whitsunday comes? 

Brighton at full, literally. 
Every hotel bedroom is secured, every 
lodging taken. Even the strange ken- 
nels in the arches are open for a spring 
breath of air, and occupied by three 
times as many people as they have any 


Easter is 


The theaters on the 
piers have special attractions, and bands 
play several times a day. Breaks and 
char-a-banes ply gaily to the surround- 
ing villages. The King’s Road and the 
promenade by the Lawns of Hove are a 
solid stream of folk walking in the crisp 
And the crush at tea- 
time almost baftiles description. 

The British appetite yields to necessity 
at lunch or at dinner; at crowded times 


right to contain. 


southwest breeze. 


the hours of these meals may be varied. 
But somewhere between half-past four 
and five England deprived of her tea 
would be like a tigress bereft of her 
young. In popular places, like the Win- 
ter Garden of the Hétel Metropole, where 
hundreds of richly attired ladies and 
their admiring male escorts wish simul- 
to partake of their favorite 
cup, the attendant confusion, in a kind 
of dimly lit tropic jungle, is tremendous 
and exhilarating. Indeed, ladies have 
been known to find the excitement and 
pleasure of life in one of the big modern 
Brighton hotels yt Easter-time so great 
that upon arrival they put on their best 
high-heeled slippers and never leave their 
hostelry till they drive to the returning 
London train. 


taneously 


But the majority, between 
meals at least, go forth to sniff the air. 

At night, 
breeze may be mild, and if you are excep- 


even in spring, the sea 
tionally lucky, as some lady sadly igno- 
rant of the 
church’s calendar observed, there may be 
a full moon at Easter. 
are illuminated, and 


astronomical basis of the 
The rival piers 
gently 
heaving waves, on the lee side of the pa- 
vilion, the band plays while the crowds 
strol' to and fro watching the moonlit 
sea and the lights of Brighton flashing 
long line. Piers have been 
land’s contribution to the art- 

of building seaside watering - places. 
Near the spot where the Palace Pier 
stands, there was, in the middle of the 
last century, a famous “chain pier ”— 


over the 


in a Eng- 


or science 
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on the now familiar principle of the sus- 
a wonder in its day. Its 
marked by some quaint, small 
houses with odd, green-latticed baleonies 
from which doubtless ladies in crinoline 
used to watch the arrival of the Dieppe 
packet at The 
touch at Brighton, and erino- 


pension bridge 
site is 


the pier. Dieppe boats 
no longer 
line has not yet come back in fashion, but 
a pier still 
above the waves. 


sustains pleasure - seekers 

The modern Brighton hotels, agreeable 
though they are, are toe much like Lon- 
don interest the idler 
in search of the picturesque. But in the 
older inns he will easily strike the trail 
that will lead his imagination straight 
back to the period when the rival 
semblies” at The Old Ship and The 
Castle were the supreme elegance of Eng- 
land, and a 


establishments to 


“ 
as- 


Master of Ceremonies, sol- 
emnly chosen and handsomely paid, ruled 
social life in Brighton. 

Of the actual eighteenth-century splen- 
dors there remains little in the hotels, 
though the “ Telemachus Room” at The 
Old Ship is indeed of this period. But 
reminders of it are numerous. Many of 
the hotels are filled ] 


with old mahogany 


shining with years of polishing, with 
quaint, old pictures, and with English 


servants—this, in the modern England of 
German waiters, the final touch of pic- 
Inns may still be found 
the cellars of which contain old Madeira, 
Canary, and even “ brown brandy.” This 
last, a kind of darkened with 
caramel, was still much in vogue early 
in the last the fortunate wan- 
derer in England who finds it in any 
public house may know, by this test, that 
he has discovered a corner of the land 
where old traditions survive and good 
drinking still lives. 

The 
his eating 
British 
from 


turesqueness. 


cognac 


century ; 


wise traveler in England will in 
try to discover authentic 
not “French kickshaws ” 
the Channel—the Gallic 
cuisine always suffers a sad sea change 
transferred to these Northern 

Fish fresh from the boats on 
the beach, shoulders of Southdown mut- 
ton from the green uplands near by, cold 
meat and game and oyster pies, fruit 
tarts swimming with that thick English 
cream — these should sustain life in 
srighton, and put one in the mood to 


cheer, 


across 


when 
islands. 
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eatch and enjoy to the full the British 
flavor of her inns, where for one, hun 
dred years and more every famous man 
of England and every famous character 
of English fiction have been lodged. 
Thackeray stayed at Mutton’s Hotel, and 
and Amelia upon their 
wedding trip at The Old Ship not 
the two equally true and 
charming ? street of the 
every yard of the sea-front, is rich in such 
And 


Georgian 


George Osborne 
are 
memories 

Every town, 
associations. when one has caught 
the and Victorian 
srighton, even slighter facts grow sig 
nificant. Markwell’s Royal Hotel, for ex- 
ample, stands on the site of the famous 
Mahomed’s Baths, the distin- 
Oriental introduced 
shampooing into England! His tomb in 
St. Nicholas’s churchyard might well be 
the object of a barber’s pilgrimage. 


vision of 


where 


guished proprietor 


English phraseology, even modern, has 
always, for the American, an_ odd, 
quaint, Victorian charm. Two trifling 
instances are extracted from a Brighton 
note-book. Tickets to bathe from thé 
West Pier “are to be obtained at the 
Galvanic Pavilion,” which, on investiga- 
tion, proved to be a small booth contain- 
ing an electric battery such as all over 
the world, at circuses and village fairs, 
administer 
countrymen at a 


small boys and 
modest price. Als 
there may be transcribed a sign, hanging 
near the entrance of the Bedford Hotel, 
which has amused many who were unable 
to comply with it. “ Guests are requested 
to lead dogs through the Hall” it reads, 
and it is humbly submitted that in its 
own small way the injunction might have 
amused George IV. himself. 

Inevitably one comes back to the Royal 
Gentleman who gave Brighton its vogue. 
And it is perhaps too long to have waited 
before speaking of the Old Steine and 
the Pavilion, 
found the 
Georgian age. 
the green of 
glimpses of 


shocks to 


indeed, is to be 
all that 
From the sea-front across 
the Steine you eatech 
the Oriental domes and 
minarets of the Royal Marine Residence 
which is the great sight of Brighton, and 
the oddest, fantastic, 
most agreeable of the whole world. 

History at Brighton really begins with 
George ITI.’s eldest that, 
Anne of Cleves, divorced Henry 


where, 
quintessence of 


ean 


one of most and 


son. 3efore 


by 
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VIII... had lived for a few years at the 
near-by manor of Preston. And Charles 
II. lay at the King’s Head in what is now 
West Street the night before he escaped to 
France. It was not, however, until George 
[I1.’s Heir Apparent chose the town as his 
favorite residence that its fortunes were 
firmly linked with those of royalty. It 
is true that, before the rising sun thus 
shone upon the fishing-village, Bright- 
helmstone had already some pretensions 
to being a resort of fashion. The Steine 
fringed with gentlemen’s 
houses, the Castle Tavern, and the “li- 
braries” where the world of Brighton 


was alr ady 


lounged, bought books occasionally, took 
lottery tickets, played mild games of 
The fisher- 
men still dried their nets, as of old, upon 


“pam,” and gossiped always. 


the Steine, but they now disputed the 
possession of its pathways with elegantly 
attired ladies. The Duke of Marlborough 
had a Brighton residence, and the Duk« 
of Cumberland, the King’s brother, hon- 
ered the village with his presence. The 
Thrales had a house there and were vis- 
ited by Fanny Burney and the great Dr. 
Johnson. The lexicographer went one 
vening to the Assembly Rooms, saying 
that the night before, sitting at home 
alone, he had been so dull that “a ball 
Indeed, a fair 


start had been made of the amazing vis- 


could not be worse.” 


itor’s list which is not ended yet; Brigh- 
ton had already, as it were, premonitions 
of its future greatness. 

On Sunday, September 7, 1783, the 
Prince of Wales arrived for his visit to 
Brighton, and despite the sanctity of the 
day there was a grand illumination of 
the town and fireworks at night. The 
Heir Apparent was in high spirits, enjoyed 
himself hugely, and expressed himself as 
so delighted with the town that he hoped 
to pay it a second visit. In fact, until 
1827 he passed a portion of each year 
there; it is Brighton’s golden period. 

The Pavilion, which was variously 
termed the Marine Pavilion, the Marine 
Palace, and the Royal Pavilion, under- 
went constant enlargements and altera- 
tions, its owner evidently feeling that 
the eut of one’s house as of one’s coat 
should change with the fashion. The 
Pavilion did not assume its present ap- 
pearance until 1823. Its Orientalism is 
due to the happy chance that his Royal 
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Highness was presented with some fine 
Chinese wall-paper. A Chinese gallery 
was contrived for it, and the King, as he 
now was—again be it said happily for 
later generations, was convinced that this 
style of architecture and decoration so 
completely suited his taste that he im- 
mediately remodeled his whole residence 
in this Eastern manner. 

The stern critics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were very hard on the poor, foolish 
Pavilion; they denounced it roundly as 
an abomination anc We may 


Indeed, chinoiseries of 


a horror. 
be kinder now. 
every sort are again the fashion. Being 
the fashion proves nothing, of course, but 
it at least allows the twentieth-century 
lounger to take the keenest pleas ire in this 
odd mixture of the last century and far 
Cathay. 
fied Georgian town are preposterous, of 
course—fantastic, wrong if you like. But 
they make very vivid the period and its 
frivolity. It seems only natural that 
George IV.and Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sheridan, 
the wild Barrymore brothers, with all the 
wits, roisterers, fops, and fair 'adies of the 
day, should have trod the greensward by 
some such edifice. It took the late nine- 
teenth century to feel afresh the charm 
of the eighteenth; it is becoming easy 


Minarets and domes in a digni- 


to see that this new twentieth century 
will soon adore the early nineteenth. 
And then the faeade of the Brighton 
Pavilion will be as much admired, per- 
haps, as it once was reviled. It is pleas- 
ant, at any rate, to record that as far 
back as the *50’s America paid its tribute 
of admiration, when Mr. P. T. Barnum 
built his house “TIranistan” at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, modeling it architec- 
turally upon George IV.’s marine resi- 
dence. 

The interior of the Pavilion is as fan- 
tastic as the exterior, and was equally 
abhorrent to those stern earlier crities. 
The Western monarch playing at Oriental 
potentate probably comes as far from the 
real thing decoratively as the Eastern 
Sultan pretending to be a European King. 
The rooms of the Pavilion are in a 
style or lack of style which cannot please 
the purist 


in architecture. They are ex- 
uberant, lavish, rich in color, and ex- 
travagant in design. Bamboos and palms 
grow in strange places and serve strange 
structural needs. Queer birds fly across 
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the walls. Dragons lean down from the 
ceilings and hold in their claws huge 
erystal chandeliers upon which, in turn, 
minor monsters frolic and exotic water- 
lilies lie as upon the bosom of some placid 
lake. Everywhere serpents writhe and 
lovely flowers bloom. Pagodas sparkle in 
the light from oddly shaped windows of 
stained glass. Gold gleams and red glows 
Tiny bells hang 
from gilded cornices, and shy beasts hide 
behind fretted traceries. It is all bar- 
baric, riotous, phantasmagoric; but it is a 
dream of the Arabian Nights come true. 
Fill it, in your imagination, with all the 


in rich, dusky corners. 


rugs and hangings, the cabinets, the por- 
celains, the curios of its earlier days, 
people it with the gallant rowdy gentle- 
men and the gay lovely ladies of its 
youth, and you may make of the Brigh- 
ton Pavilion an romantic 
tructure, a mirage, an enchanted castle 
of some Eastern tale. 


intensely 


There is, of course, more to be ob- 
tained from the Pavilion than this first 
bewildering effect. The chinoiseries of 
the Georgian painters are in some cases 
wholly delightful. The dull-red panels of 
the music-room, with Chinese scenes in 
ve llow and gold, are very charming. In- 
deed, here and there, all over the build- 
ing, are good paintings and admirable 
hits of decoration; there is plenty of 
material to use in a defense of the Pa- 
vilion’s real artistic value. But it shall 
be left, unvexed by such controversy, to 
the care of the corporation to which it 
The Sailor King, William, 
and the great and respectable Victoria 
never felt quite at ease living there. It 


now belongs. 


passed to the town and to the memory of 
Geerge the Fourth. He is still at home 
there, Brighton’s great patron. Even 
Thacke ray, when he was to deliver his 
lecture 
upon “ The First Gentleman of Europe,” 
felt it was better he should not speak at. 
the Pavilion—he “ didn’t like to abuse a 
man in his own house.” 

Something of Thackeray’s feeling still 
One likes at Brighton to think 
of the mad pranks upon the Steine, the 
fantastic foot-races, the wild wagers, the 


famous—and uneomplimentary 


persists. 


cock-fights, the boxing-matches — where 
rovalty’s manners were so easy with 
“The Faney ”—the extravagant betting 
on horses, the high play at Raggett’s 


Club, even the adventures of Major 
Hanger, Sir John Lade, and the Barry- 
more brothers — “Cripplegate” and 
“ Hellgate ”—as merely so much fun and 
frolic. (The chronicle of Brighton gos- 
sip is endless, and is not to be attempted 
here; the more famous episodes, such as 
Barrymore’s riding his horse up _ the 
staircase to the top story of Mrs. Fitz 
herbert’s house, are already familiar to 
most people.) At Brighton—as, indeed, 
perhaps everywhere—one is charitable to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, to “ Perdita.” who was 
the only woman George IV. ever really 
loved, and who was undoubtedly married 
to him. She moves through Brighton his- 
tory a graceful, rather appealing figure. 
The town’s chronicle is indeed almost 
always gay; only one really sad memory 
disturbs it, that of George’s unhappy 
Queen, who came to the Pavilion on her 
honeymoon and left it after a brief stay 
never to return. 

Near the Pavilion is a circular Oriental 
structure which was once the stables, 
and sheltered the royal horses—they 


should have been Arabian chargers—in 
great magnificence. It is now converted 
into a concert-hall and called the Dome 

one thinks at once of Kubla Khan. 
The riding-school is now the Corn Ex- 
change. Beyond, once lay the Promenade 
Gardens, a place of elegant resort, where 
various entertainments were provided, in- 
eluding “public breakfasts” at which 
royalty appeared. 

Even in those days, as now, there seems 
to have been a deal of promenading in 
Brighton. Americans who have never 
been in England, if such still exist, 
sometimes think of our English cousins 
as so devoted to athletic sport that al- 
most violently they give every moment to 
it. Brighton might be to any such a 
revelation, it is so contented with stroll- 
ing and sitting, with just being at the 
sea and taking the air. 

Racing is, of course, almost indigenous 
in the Down country, and the summer 
race meetings at Brighton, Lewes, and 
Goodwood make what is called “the 
Sussex fortnight” a busy, noisy part of 
the year. Even if there is no racing 
going on, you will find Brighton always 
a bit horsy. A cecabman driving the 
traveler to the station was responsible for 
a long account of a cabby of an earlier 
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day who accumulated a tidy sum by 
selling tips on the races to his unso- 
phisticated fares, and retired for his old 
age to a snug, small house which he 


named, in gratitude, “ Mugs’ Cottage”! 

When the history of the decline and 
disappearance of the horse comes to be 
written, the Brighton chapters will be of 


great importance. In coaching days the 


racket and clatter of horses about the 
town must have been tremendous. At 
one time there were more than sixty 
coaches regularly arriving at Brighton 
each day. There is a whole literature 
about these lively times, and it is not 
hard, after browsing in book-stalls and 


old print-shops, to imagine Castle Square 
nd the turmoil before the Red, the Blue, 
ind the Spread Eagle coaching offices, to 
hear the horns sound and the whips crack. 


Indeed, 


Brighton for the writer is full 


ilways of temptations to the historical 
passage. Also Brighton goes on with 
: ich a ste ady flow toward the twenty-first 
century that every day, even now, one 
sees the town become historical. In this 


English atmosphere quaintness still seems 
to come upon things easily. Last summer 
as a mild excitement over the wed- 
ding of the oldest clown in England, 
for 


there w 
who 
more than thirty-five years had di- 
rected 


West 


a troupe of trained dogs on the 


Pier! Where in the world but in 


Brighton could such a person as “an 
oldest clown” exist? Where, indeed, at 





what other seaside place, is one assailed 
by such a cloud of memories, does one 
walk in such air, with the tang of mingled 
sea salt and history in it? 

All such picturesque meditation, how 
ever, is perhaps only for the sentimental 
transatlantic traveler. 
Brighton for the Brighton of to-day. 
And there are many moments when to- 


England comes to 


day is quite good enough, when, indeed, 
there is nothing much better than a table 
by a window of the coffee-room of some 
respectable hotel on the King’s Road at 
dinner-time. 
will be setting tranquilly beyond a 
placid Western sea, 
lie a 


sails, 


If it is early summer, the 
sun 
On the calm water 
fishing-boats, with red-brown 
the the Venetian 
but the coarser, stronger tints of 
the Thames and of the Channel and of 
England, England. Below the 
majestic terrace of the sea-wall lies the 
beach with its myriad activities, its auc- 


few 
not eolors of 


lagoons, 
always 
tion sales of mackerel, its “ niggers,” 


small 
take the season’s first dip. 


its 
undressing to 
At your side 
the waiter offers you a grilled sole, a cut 
from the joint, and an apple-tart. He 
places by your side a tankard of the best 
English ale. You settle to the 
hrong outside promenading forever along 
You realize that not only was 
good to be in 


venturesome boys 


wateh 


the sea. 


it Brighton in the days 
when George IV. was King, but that it is 


good to be there now. 


Transgression 


BY RICHARD 


LE 


GALLIENNE 


MEANT to do my work to-day, 
But a brown bird sang in the apple-tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 


And all the leaves 
And the wind 


the 


went 
Tossing 
And a 


So what could 


grasses 


I 


do but 


were ealling me 


sighing over the land, 
to and 
rainbow held out 


fro, 
its shining hand 
laugh and go? 
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Silver Pencil 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


NSPECTOR JOLY had always main- 
tained that conclusions were more im- 
portant than stability. Not to change 

one’s opinion under the pressure of evi- 
dence was the proof of mediocrity. Yet, 
after voluntarily retiring from active 
service and acquiring that suburban re- 
treat which had so long been a dream, not 
for worlds would he have admitted to 
Madame Joly that any disappointment 
lurked in the dream’s realization. 

Monrepos certainly was not responsible 
for the disappointment. The reality coin- 
cided in all respects with the dream. In 
one, as in the other, on opening the gate 
between the high in« losing walls, one saw 
a straight walk, freshly graveled and 
hordered with box, on one side of which 
was the fountain with the goldfish, and 
on the other the arbor where he was now 
sitting; and at the end of the walk that 
house, a little naked as yet, being fresh 
from the hands of the architect, to which 
he had looked forward as a very heaven 
of rest. 

Surveying this heaven, M. Joly said to 
himself: “It appears one is happy only 
in remembering or in anticipating. That 
being the case, since I have nothing more 
to anticipate, [ am like the moon, one 
side of which is in perpetual darkness— 
and the other,” he added, with a sigh, 
“chines only by reflected light.” 

Sitting opposite him, the Curé of St. 
Médard, who had come to spend the day 
and found Monrepos to his liking, was 
almost asleep. No master of ceremonies 
would have presented these two to each 
other with the idea that either could 
afford the other a moment of pleasure. 
It amazed M. Joly that so superior a 
woman as Madame Joly should have 
such a confessor. It also amused him 
for what could a woman like Madame 
Joly possibly have to confess? 

“ Monsieur le Curé,” he said, abruptly, 
“softer Paradise, what?” 

“ After Paradise,” 
rousing himself, “ there is nothing. Para- 


stammered the Curé, 


dise is the sum of all things, the realiza 
tion of every dream.” 

“Tn that case,” replied M. Joly, “] 
advise you on going there to hold a few 
dreams in reserve, lest even Paradise 
prove wearisome.” 

The Curé relapsed into silence. To 
disturb his state of mental repose was 
for M. Joly an irresistible delight. He 
also dearly loved the Curé’s arguments, 
drawn from sources which reminded him 
how old was human thought. But the 
Curé’s eyes were closing again. M. Joly 
observed him a moment meditatively, 
then walked down the gravel path tow- 
ard the gate. 

Just within, among the vines on the 
wall, hung a bell. In the earlier days of 
his retirement, its call from the outer 
world had awakened in his breast emo- 
tions of curiosity and hope. But he had 
long since realized that the stream of life 
does not tarry to converse with what it 
has cast up on its banks. Observing this 
bell, hampered by encroaching vines and 
yellow with rust, M. Joly was muttering 
to himself, “A symbol of oblivion and 
decay!” when suddenly, as if in indig- 
nant denial, it began to ring violently. 

“Come now,” he said, ironically, 
“ what joke are you up to?” 

For answer the bell rang again, this 
time with a tone of imperious impatience. 
At this second summons he openéd the 
gate, to find himself looking into a pair 
of blue eyes. 

Instantly he dived down into the 
depths of memory and brought up two 
pictures: one of a woman crumbling 
bread to the fishes over the railing of 
the garden of the Hdétel d’Itelie et 
d’Angleterre in Freyr, the other of this 
same woman ordering his breakfast on 
the terrace of Madame de Caraman’s 
villa in Bourg-la-Reine. 

“ Madame de Wimpffen!” he exclaimed. 

A smile of pleasure came into the blue 
eves, 


“T am so glad to find you, Monsieur 
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Joly. May I come in? You have not 
forgotten me in all these years?” 

His thought was that no one could 
possibly forget her, but in his momentary 
embarrassment he said: 

“That is not to my credit, I have such 


1 good memory. 





She answered him with her bri; un- 
derstanding smile as she stepped within 


the gate, 

“Where may | speak with you ?—here, 
on tl seat by the wall? Shall we sit 
down here ¢ Will you please tell the 
eC had 


delivered the message and closed the 


vaachman to wait?” And when | 


te, “Sit down, please, Monsieur Joly 
making room for him ‘something 
has occurred which made me wish to 
consult you. You see, I, too, deserve 
no credit, having also a good memory.” 

He took the proffered seat, a little 
wkwardly, crossing his hands as usual 
ver his waistcoat, experiencing at the 


same time that feeling of mingled admi 





ration and intimacy which this woman 
had inspired onee betore. 

‘You remember the mysterious dis 
appearance of my cousin Céliméne’s 
necklace,” began Diane, digging the tip 
of her parasol into the gravel. “ Well, 
yesterday, on my return from Bourg-la 
Reine, where my husband and I were 
making my cousin a visit, 1 found a littl 
mystery of my own.” 

She paused a moment, and M. Joly 
leaned back against the wall to gain a 
fuller command of her face. 
is on the Boulevard 
Haussmann, No. 190. During our ab 


senee some one has been searching it 


“Our apartmen 


| Sav st irching,” she repeated with em- 
phasis, “ because nothing was taken. On 
the contrary, something was left. Exam- 
ine this, please. I found it among my 
lingerie, in my chiffonier.” 

He took the small silver pencil which 
she held out to him, and, turning it 
slowly over in his hand, read the words 


ra |) 


eer tweateeatee 





THE CURE OF ST. MEDARD FOUND MONREPOS TO HIS LIKING 
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‘L. Pichon, Inspecteur,” engraved on the 
side. “ What carelessness!” he thought. 
But he said nothing. 

she went on, 


“that it does not follow because Mon- 


“Perhaps you will say,” 


sieur Pichon’s pencil is found in the 
drawer of my chiffonier that Monsieur 
Pichon himself left it there. But I have 
made inquiries. First, of the concierge, 
who says two men, workmen, came with a 
permit duly authorized by the police to 
inspect the electric installation in our 
rooms. But the electric company deny 
that any such inspection has been or- 
dered. What I wish to know,” she said, 
lifting her eyes to his, “is what Mon 
sieur Pichon was doing in my apart- 
mem, Naturally I thought to writ my 
husband, who remained for a few days at 
Then I said to myself: 
‘No, he will be furious—he will return 


Sourg-la-Reine. 


at once, and his vacation will be spoiled. 
I will first consult that Monsieur Joly who 
found my cousin Céliméne’s diamonds.’ 
But it seems ”—h« r eyes were still study- 
ing his facee—“*that you are no longer 
at the Prefecture.” 

“That makes no difference,” he said, 
with superb disregard for the Paradise of 
Monrepos. 

“ At tirst I was indignant. Then I re- 
flected. When the police search, it is be- 
cause some one is suspected. Who? Of 
what? I am consulting you profession- 
ally, Monsieur Joly.” 

Ile waited for her to go on. 

“There is Valérie, my maid, who has 
been with me since I left the convent 

“ Madame,” interrupted M. Joly, pro- 
testingly, “I am not one of those persons 
who believe that to extinguish the lights 
is to make one’s neighbor a thief. And 
in the ease of a mystery, which so re- 
sembles darkness, I refuse to entertain 
suspicions whose only foundation is our 
own mvystification. Let us begin by as- 
certaining what my friend Pichon has 
got into his head.” 

“Oh, you know Monsieur Pichon ?” 

“ Intimately.” 

“And you will see him?” 

He rose. “At once.” 

“Tlow good you are!” she cried impet- 
uously; “will you aecept a seat in my 
carriage, Monsieur Joly?” 

*T am afraid,” he said, smiling, “ Ma- 
dame drives too rapidly for an old tor- 


toise who between here and the Boulevard 
du Palais must have time to reflect.” 

One foot on the step of the carriage, 
she turned: “ You approve of my not 
writing my husband? 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ Wait ”—as he closed the door,—* My 
ecard.” 

“You forget the good memory. Boule 
vard Haussmann, 190.” 

She laughed, and he signed to the 
coachman. 

He watched the earriage till it disap 
peared beyond the turn in the road, then 
stood gazing thoughtfully up the gravel 
path of Monrepos. The Curé was still sleep- 
Ing in the arbor. The bees were droning 
above the parterres. The goldfish, motion- 
less,lay in the shadow of the stone coping. 

“Come now, friend Pichon,” he said, 
closing the gate of Paradise behind him, 
“let us see about this pencil.” 


An hour later he descended from the 
omnibus in the Boulevard du Palais. It 
was raining and he had no umbrella. 
Buttoning up his coat and lowering his 
head, he made a dash for the archway of 
the Prefecture. Although the clock in 
the Bureau of the Prefect struck only 
three times, th lamp on the Prefect’s 
desk was burning, the sudden summer 
storm having enveloped the city in mid- 
afternoon darkness. Except for the cir 
ele of light under the green shade the 
room was in shadow. In this shadow, 
midway between the desk and the door, 
stood Pichon, lately promoted to the 
grade of inspector in place of Joly, r 
signed. 

Pichon was often taciturn because he 
had so much to say. That his silence on 
this occasion was due to other causes 
was clear from his abject appearance. 
Under the gaze of the Prefect his figure 
seemed to grow smaller and to retreat 
still farther into the shadow. 

“So, no progress.” 

The Prefect’s voice was cold, and Pi- 
chon remained silent. It was true, he 
had made no progress. The Prefect 
went to the window. Through the veils 
of the falling rain lights were beginning 
to appear in the neighboring buildings. 

“What a pity Monsieur Joly took it 
into his head to retire. You used to work 
together so admirably.” 
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“ DURING OUR ABSENCE SOME ONE HAS BEEN SEARCHING OUR APARTMENT ”’ 


Pichon winced. Watching the Pre- 
fect’s form dimly outlined against the 
window, he had the sensation of being 
slowly effaced, of no longer counting for 
anything. 

“Tlow often it happens that a good 
soldier makes a poor general.” 

Unable to dispute the truth of this 
aphorism, Pichon contented himself with 
shifting his weight uneasily from one 
foot to the other. At that moment the 
Prefect, drumming absent-mindedly on 
the window-pane, in the flash of lightning 
which illumined the room for an instant 
saw a man, struggling with the storm, 
crossing the Boulevard du Palais. 

“The devil!” he exclaimed; “and to 
think there are people who refuse to 
credit miracles!” 

Pichon, mystified, pricked up his ears. 
Any miracle which would put an end to 
his misery was welcome. 

“Speaking of Monsieur Joly, be so 
good as to say I wish to speak to him.” 

Vor. CXXV.—No. 745.—3 


Pichon’s mystification changed to as- 
tonishment. One would think M. Joly 
was in the next room! He stared at the 
Prefect in a sort of stupor. 

“T will look for him, Monsieur le 
Préfet,” he stammered, collecting him- 
self. 

“That is unnecessary. You will find 
him on the stairway or in the ante- 
room.” 

As he went softly out the door Pichon 
was aware that his chief was smiling, 
and the sense of effacement deepened. 
In the corridor at the head of the stairs, 
to his amazement he saw M. Joly, and 
from force of habit touched his hat. 

“ Monsieur le Préfet has sent for you,” 
he said. 

“Well, you see I am coming,” replied 
M. Joly. 

While standing before the Prefect’s 
desk, his hat in his hand, as he had so 
often stood before, M. Joly had the time 
to speculate a little. He reasoned that 
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if he was sent for it was because he was 


wanted, and that if he 


was wanted it 
was because some one had failed—which 
accounted for the dejected countenance 
of Pichon. Well acquainted with the 


little mannerisms of his former chief, he 
waited patiently. Watching the quill 
pen traveling to and fro in the cirele of 
light umder the green shade, he said to 
himself, “ At the end of the fifth line he 
will stop.” But at the end of the fifth 
line the pen began a new journey. 
“Ah!” thought M. Joly, “it is 
thing serious.” 

At last the pen paused and M. Levigne 
looked up. 

“Tt is Monsieur Joly? 
prodigal returns.” 

M. Joly was silent. 

“Tt was not by chance, I suppose, that 
of all the doorways in Paris you should 


some- 


you, So the 


choose that of the Prefecture to escape 
the rain.” 

“ Monsieur le Préfet, if I sought shel- 
ter within the walls of the Prefecture it 
was not because I expected to find there 
a fatted calf.” 

M. Levigne moved the lamp to the 
edge of the table and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“What a lucky dog you are, Monsieur 
Joly! 
while you can pass your days in repose 
You call it Monrepos, do 
An excellent name.” 

“Tle will continue in this manner two 
minutes yet,” thought M. Joly, “then he 
will come to the point.” 

“But what me is that a 
man who such advantages 
should be wandering about the streets of 
Paris like a dog without a home.” 

“Tt is not necessary to remind Mon- 
sieur le Préfet that a dog is the most 
faithful of animals.” 

The Prefect lifted the green shade 
from the lamp, which now east its light 
full on their faces. “Good!” said M. 
Joly to himself, “we shall now know 
something.” 

“Monsieur Joly, there is a wine-shop 
on the corner of the Rue de la Colombe 
which has a room where one may con- 
verse quietly with a friend. T recommend 
there and to take with you 
Pichon—who is in need of advice.” 

M. Joly did not move. 


Here am I beset with perplexities, 


without a care. 
you not? 


astonishes 


y SSeSSECS 


you to go 





“Well,” said the Prefect. 
“ Monsieur le Préfet, there is a condi- 
tion.” 

“ Ah, there is a condition ?” 

“That I have carte blanche.” 

“ Come, replied M. Levigne, 
pushing toward him on the table the sheet 
on which he had been writing, “ that goes 
without saying.” 


” 
come, 


M. Joly folded the precious paper tran- 
quilly, deposited it carefully in the 
pocket of his waistcoat, then, seeing the 
Prefect’s pen beginning its travels 
again, stole noiselessly from the room. 

Tormented with anxiety, Pichon was 
pacing the corridor. 

“It is such a pleasure to see you again, 


old friend!” cried M. Joly, linking his 
arm in his. “How goes it? You are 
well? Really, to see you is like a 


draught of old wine. What do you say, 
shall have a little chat together as 
formerly in the café of the Rue de la 
Colombe? We see each other so rarely.” 

“Then you do not remain with us?” 


we 


said Pichon, as they went down the 
stairs, 
“T, remain? What an idea! To risk 


my skin a hundred times a year for nine 
hundred franes! You are joking, Pi- 
chon.” 

“That is true,” admitted Pichon, his 
anxiety somewhat appeased. “ Nine hun- 
dred francs is very little.” 

“Tt is than nothing. If you 
are not paid at all, you receive a gold 
medal for a fine action. But if this ac- 
tion is paid for, you are not even no- 
ticed. It is impossible to be a _ hero 
when one is a mercenary.” 

“T had not thought of that,” said 
Pichon; “but not every man’s wife,” he 
added, mournfully, “is so fortunate as to 
receive a legacy like Madame Joly.” 

“That is what the Prefect said to me. 
‘Monsieur Joly,’ he said, ‘you are a 
lucky dog.’ ” 

As they crossed the open space before 
Notre Dame Pichon’s anxiety returned. 

“ZT do not deny,” continued M. Joly, 
“that sometimes, when I remember—we 
have had some interesting quarter-hours 
together, eh, Pichon? Tell me ”—enter- 
ing the Café de ’Espérance and pushing 
open the door to the room in the rear— 
“tell me, is there anything interesting 
going on at this moment?” 


worse 
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“There is always something interest 
ing going on,” Pichon replied, moodily. 
“Not ten minutes ago the Prefect said 
to me it was a pity you had resigned.” 

™ Really,” exclaimed M. Joly, leading 
the way to a quiet corner, “he said that? 
You amaze me.” 

Pichon sank into a chair. “ But sinee 
these things interest you no longer—” he 
said, plunging his hands into the deep 
pockets of his loose trousers. 
inquired the waiter. 
“Ah, Joseph, it is you? 
oseille, if you please, And you, Pichon, 


“ Messieurs ?” 


A sirop de 


a fine champagne, as formerly ?” 

Pichon nodded. 

“What you say is quite true,” resumed 
M. Joly when they were alone again; 
“these things interest me no longer. Do 
you remember that little girl they ealled 
Dorante whom we found at the Restau- 
rant des Tournelles in that affair of the 
Bank of France? She has become my 
own flesh and blood. I am teaching her 
In the month of 
May we go into the woods for primroses. 


the history of France. 


A small hand slips into yours and you 
break with the habits of a lifetime. No, 
my friend” i 7 
finished.” 


Moving his glass uneasily to and fro 


shaking his head—‘“‘it is 


over the table, Pichon observed him 
doubtfully. Distrust of himself, the long- 
ing to profit by the experience of a su- 
perior intelligence, and a sudden resur- 
gence of loyalty were working in his 
brain. Against this tide he struggled for 
a moment, then set his glass down sharply. 

“Comrade,” he said, abruptly, “I am 
in a fix.” 

“You need money, Pichon?” asked M. 
Joly, sympathetically. 

Pichon dismissed the suggestion with a 
wave of his hand. 

“ A document has disappeared from the 
Ministry of War”—he paused in order 
that this fact might have time to sink 
into the mind of his listener—‘ an im- 
portant document which has to do with 
the mobilization of the army. This doc- 
ument was deposited in the safe of a 
room oceupied by Colonel de Wimpffen, 
a safe of which he only ”—another pause 

“and General Texier of the staff pos- 
sessed the combination. On the morning 
of August 13th Colonel de Wimpffen and 
his wife go to Bourg-la-Reine to pass a 
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few days with a cousin. On the 14th 
General Texier takes it into his head to 
consult this document. He opens the 
safe. The document in question has 
He sends for the Prefect. 
The Prefect sends for me—and where we 


taken wing. 


hegan, there we are now.” 


He stopped, took a turn up and down 
the room, shrugged his shoulders, and 
dropped into his chair. 

‘But you have a theory,” said M. 
Joly; “develop your theory, Pichon.” 

“There is but one theory,” replied 
Pichon, testily. “Two men possess the 
key to a combination. One is above sus 
picion. There remains the other.” 

“What a devil of a logician you are, 
Pichon! You subtract one from two and 
one remains.” 

Pichon shook his head. 
fine thing, Monsieur Joly, but sentiment 
is still finer. This De Wimpffen is a 
friend of General Texier, who knows him 
from childhood. He served with him in 
Africa. He is the soul of honor! We 
have heard such arguments before,” and 


“ M4 ca « 
Logie is a 


Pichon shrugged his shoulders again, dis- 
dainfully. 

“In the operation of subtracting one 
from two,” observed M. Joly, thought- 
fully, “there is always the question which 
of the two is the remainder.” 

“Oh, of that there is no doubt. 
Think of it! A general of the staff!” 

‘In that case, since this remainder is 
the soul of honor—one consults a man 
of honor.” 

“Parbleu! They have sent for him. 
Ile arrives to-morrow.” 

M. Joly’s hands clasped over his waist- 
coat. “And you, Pichon, what have you 
done ?” 

Pichon took another turn in the room, 
then planted himself squarely before his 
companion. 

“To consult an innocent man is to 
learn nothing. <A guilty man denies. 
Why, then, consult him at all?” 

M. Joly nodded approvingly. 
derstand. 


“T un- 
So you put his soul of honor 
under your microscope. Tell us what you 
have discovered, Pichon.” 

“ Nothing. His correspondence ?—he 
His friends ?—irreproachable. 
His desk, his apartment ?—not a straw.” 

“And then?’ pursued M. Joly, en- 
couragingly. 


has none. 

















“*| AM TEACHING HER THE HISTORY OF FRANCE” 


Pichon hesitated. 

“T will tell you,” he replied, the desire 
to prove his adroitness overcoming his 
caution: “when a man is not suspected 
he becomes careless. This man is nol 
careless. But when a man knows that he 
is suspected, he becomes troubled—that 
is, he makes mistakes. I learned that 
Madame de Wimpffen was to return to 
Paris alone, and I had an idea.” M. 
Joly’s hands tightened. “I said: ‘TI will 
leave my tracks in the den of the fox— 
I will make them so plain that even a 
woman can see them—and this woman, 
alarmed, perplexed, will hasten to show 
them to her husband—and this husband, 
seeing that the hounds are on the trail, 
will betray himself.’ ” 

‘Really, Pichon, I had no idea you 
were capable of such cleverness.” 

Pichon’s face wore a smile of self- 
satisfaction. “To-morrow,” he said, sig- 
nificantly—“ to-morrow we shall see some- 
thing.” 

“Has it occurred to you,” said M. Joly, 
after a pause, “that a man, distrustful 


of his memory—figures are so elusive— 
should make a note of a combination? 
a note which falls into the hands of 


another ?” 


“Why?” retorted Pichon, obstinately; 
“to what end? Two men do not forget, 
or, if that be so, which is improbable, in 


an emergency a safe can always be broken 
open.” 

‘Forgive me, another question: no one 
occupied this room with Monsieur de 
Wimpffen ?” 

“Yes, a clerk, one Bulow—an old man 
whose nose is in his papers from morn- 
ing till night. He lives in the Rue 
Monge, No. 176. Be easy, I forget 
nothing. He is under surveillance.” 

Studying the bottom of his now empty 
glass, M. Joly appeared lost in thought. 

be = 

“Pichon,” he said, at length, “if you 
should carry off from the Galerie d’Apol- 
lon in the Louvre the crown of Napoleon, 
what would you do with it?” 

“ Dame! one is not so naive as to offer 
the crown of Napoleon for sale. I would 
demand a ransom.” 

“ But if you preferred the document on 
the mobilization of the army to the 
crown of Napoleon ?” 

Pichon reflected. “I would make a 
copy, and I would return the original be- 
fore its loss was discovered.” 

‘Doubtless that has already occurred 
to you.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Pichon, in 
an offhand manner. 

M. Joly took out his watch. 

“Tleavens!” he eried, “ five o’clock—I 


must be off,” and, rapping on the table, 


he called for the score. 
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THE 
“You approve of what I have done?” 

“How can you ask such a question?” 
said M. Joly, playfully. “ Have times 


» that nowadays one asks for 


‘hanged s 
approval before one has sueceeded ?” 

“Even afterward one is not sure of 
i.” grumbled Pichon, and, the score being 
settled, they passed out into the street. 

“To whom is this affair known?” 
asked M. Joly as they neared the corner. 

“ Except to those I have mentioned, to 
no one——General Texier, the Prefect, my 
self, and you.” 

“And Monsieur Bulow.” 

“ Not at all. When Colonel de Wimpf- 
fen went to Bourg-la-Reine he said to 
him: ‘I am going into the country—I 
give you a holiday. On my return I will 
send for you.’ Consequently he knows 
nothing.” 

An omnibus drawn by three white 
horses was approaching. 

“Pichon,” said M. Joly, “you almost 
make me regret that there are such things 
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as legacies—what you tell me is so in- 
teresting. I am dying to hear what 
Madame de Wimpffen will do when she 
finds—” his words were lost in the rum- 
ble of the wheels. 

Pichon, on tiptoe, shouted in his ear, 
“Tf you will come to-morrow, at this 
hour 

“ That was what I was about to propose 
to you. Good night, Pichon. Good 
luck to you.” 

After all, thought Pichon, gazing after 
the retreating omnibus, he did not tell 
me why he came to the Prefecture. 

Retracing his steps, he went over in 
his mind the conversation in the Café 
de l’Espérance. M. Joly was certainly 
right. One’s first endeavor would be to 
replace the paper before its absence was 
discovered. But Colonel de Wimpffen 
was still at Bourg-la-Reine and had in- 
tended to remain there. Clearly he had 
had no opportunity, nor was he in any 


haste, to put back the stolen document. 
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“* COMRADE,”’ 





HE SAID, ABRUPTLY, “I AM IN A Fix’’ 





This thought troubled Pichon, for it 
threatened his theory. What if the docu- 
ment was already back in its place! He 
rejected this idea as preposterous. A 
general of the staff! The alternative 
was inconceivable. Yet this idea, having 
once found a lodgment in his brain, re- 
turned with a disquieting persistence. 

Meanwhile M. Joly, descending from 
the omnibus at the Place de la Concorde, 
was following the Boulevard St. Germain 
to the Ministry of War. He passed in 
unnoticed, but at the head of the stairs 
an usher asked what he wanted. 

“The room of Colonel de Wimpffen.” 

“Colonel de W impffen is in the eoun- 
try.” 

“T did not ask for Colonel de Wimpf- 
fen. 1 asked for his room,” replied M. 
Joly, blandly. 

“Since Colonel de Wimpffen is not in 
town, naturally his room is closed.” 

‘Very well, then, I will see General 
Texier.” The usher eyed him super- 
ciliously. 

“Your eard, if you please. It is the 
order.” 

“My card? I have none. Say to him 
that I come from the Prefecture.” 

“Tt makes no difference where you 
come from,” said the usher, losing pa- 
tience, “to see General Texier a card is 
necessary.” 

“T have something better,” smiled M. 
Joly, “but since a card is necessary I 
will make one.” 

He tore a leaf from his note-book, 
wrote his name in pencil, and while wait- 
ing in the corridor remarked to himself, 
“Tt seems that in the Ministry of War 
it is easier to penetrate a safe than to 
penetrate to a general.” 

When, fifteen minutes later, he 
emerged from General Texier’s office, he 
was accompanied by a secretary. 

“You will take your instructions,” said 
the latter, calling the usher and indi- 
eating M. Joly, “from this gentleman. 
Monsieur, here are the keys.” 

“The room of Colonel de Wimpffen, 
if you please,” repeated M. Joly, politely, 
slipping the bunch of keys in his pocket. 

Reaching at last the door, he took out 
his watch. “ At what hour does the Min- 
istry close?” he asked. 

“ At six o’clock, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is now twenty minutes of six. For 
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carrying out your orders so faithfully I 
present you with these twenty minutes,” 
saying which he unlocked the door and 
went in. 

He first relocked the door and removed 
the key; then he looked about him. Mid- 
way along the side wall stood a mahog- 
any desk, behind which hung portiéres. 
Behind these portiéres he expected to find 
a door, but on drawing them aside he 
perceived an arch, within whose recess 
appeared the partition wall. Evidently, 
he thought, this room once formed part 
of a larger one which in the interests of 
economy has been divided. Opposite the 
desk was a door on either side of which 
were shelves filled with books and paste- 
board pockets. Pushing a chair in front 
of this door, he sat down and took out 
the bunch of keys. After one or two 
trials this door opened, disclosing a safe 
let into the wall. Without hesitation he 
took hold of the dial, turned it succes- 
sively to the right and left, till the mas- 
sive front door swung on its hinges. 
Between the pigeon-holes another smaller 
door confronted him. Selecting once 
more a key, he surmounted this last 
barrier, and, thrusting in his hand, 
pulled out a heavy blue envelope sealed 
with three seals bearing the words “ Min- 
istére de la Guerre.” On the face of the 
envelope was the word “ Mobilization.” 

At this instant a quick step resounded 
in the corridor. Replacing the envelope, 
he closed the safe and stood up, listening. 
Some one was about to enter. He had 
barely reached the portiéres when the 
door was opened, shut, and locked again. 
Motionless, holding his breath, he waited. 
A few steps—then silence. He parted 
the curtains gently—and saw the back of 
Pichon! 

Seated in the chair before the safe, 
Pichon was repeating one by one the 
manceuvers of his predecessor. Finally 
he, too, thrust his hand into the inner 
vault and pulled out the blue envelope. 

“Thunder of heaven!” he exclaimed, 
“T have made the wrong subtraction.” 

After astonishment came _ reflection. 
Firmly wedded to his theory, he found 
himself forced to suspect one so high in 
the hierarchy that his spirit of subordi- 
nation revolted. To impart this suspicion 
to any one seemed to him impossible. 
Yet in his own mind it took the form of 
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. conviction. Closing the safe mechani- 
eally, he left the room. 

Shortly after six o’clock M. Joly had 
finished his investigation. The hall was 
filled with employees hurrying homeward. 
[he expression on his face indicated that 
some problem more difficult than Pichon’s 
subtraction was troubling him. “ But 
why,” he muttered, “if he is deaf 
Mingling with the throng, he descended 


” 


the stairs slowly. At the entrance he ac 
costed the porter. 

“ Monsieur,” he asked, “this Bulow, 
the deaf clerk of Monsieur de Wimpf- 
fen—” 

“ Bulow ?” 


no more deaf than I am.” 


replied the porter, “he is 
‘But why, then, since he is not deaf—” 

The porter thought he had to do with 
a erazy man. 

‘Nom de Dieu!” he retorted, angrily, 
“oo about your business. If you want 
a deaf man you will find a number of 
them in the Asylum of the Rue St. 
Jacques—we do not keep them in the 
Ministry.” 

“Thank you,” said M. Joly, “I have 
been misinformed.” 

At the corner of the street he found a 
commissionaire, and, tearing a second 
leaf from his note-book, sent the follow 
ing message to Monrepos: 

*‘T am detained in Paris for the night. 
Say to Dorante that she may read on as 
far as the battle at Vouillé, where Clovis 
defeated the Visigoths under Alarie IT.” 

Then, hailing a cab, he gave the di- 
rection, “ Rue Monge.” 

“What number?” asked the driver. 

“Any number which pleases you,” re- 
plied M. Joly. 

As he anticipated, the cab drew up at 
No. 1. Tle paid the fare and continued 
on foot. Just before reaching No. 176 
he saw on the opposite side of the street 
a café. The sky had cleared and the ta- 
bles on the sidewalk were already crowd- 
ed. At one of these tables a man was 
seated before a tall glass of black coffee. 
Seeing M. Joly approaching, this man 
rose with a gesture of surprise. 

“Do not disturb yourself, Meneval,” 
said M. Joly, taking the vacant chair at 
the same table. “We are in the same 
business.” 

“You are one of us again, Monsieur 
Joly?” asked Meneval, respectfully. 
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‘You used to take orders from me 
without asking questions, Meneval. Are 
you alone?” 

“Yes, I am alone.” 

“Well, go and tell Pichon I wish to 
speak with him; and in order that your 
conscience may not suffer, I permit you 
to read this.” 

M. Joly took from his pocket the paper 
given him by the Prefect. 

“It is not necessary,” replied Meneval, 
recognizing the Prefect’s signature. “I 
am going.” 

“ But first tell me,” said M. Joly, de- 
liberately tearing the paper into small 
pieces, “what manner of man this Bu- 
low is.” 

Meneval described him. “ There is a 
light in his window now, the third above 
the thread-shop.” 

“Good. Tell Pichon to bring with him 
what is necessary. You have your pis- 
tol? Slip it into my pocket, Meneval. 
You will take a eab.” Saying which M. 
Joly ordered another sirop and_ the 
Figaro. 

The light was still burning in the 
third-story window when Pichon arrived 
with two agents. His face still wore the 
expression of surprise and anxiety with 
which he had received the message de- 
livered by Meneval. 

‘Sit down, Pichon,” said M. Joly in 
his quietest manner. “ Tell me, did you 
notice anything in particular this after 
noon when you opened the safe at the 
Ministry ?” 

Pichon’s small eyes opened to their 
widest capacity. 

‘You know then 

“What I know is not the question. In 
fact, as yet I know nothing. So you did 
not notice anything ?” 

Pichon shook his head blankly. 

“ Nevertheless,” said M. Joly, “it is 
worth thinking of. If agreeable to you 
we will consult Monsieur Bulow. Will 
you aecompany me ?” 

Pichon followed him across the street 
into the doorway of No. 176 without a 
word. 

“Pichon,” said M. Joly at the foot of 


“ 


the stairs, “ you remember that you said 
to me, ‘I am in a fix.’ It is therefore at 
your request that I interfere in your af- 
fairs. But if you wish—will you go 
first ?” 





“| ADMIT THE QUESTION IS AN IMPERTINENT ONE 


“ After you, Master.” said Pichon. 

At the door on the third landing M. 
Joly knocked gently. A moment of si- 
lence intervened, then a voice said: 
“Come in.” 

M. Joly took off his hat. 

“Have I th pleasure of addressing 
Monsieur Bulow?” he asked. 

“That is my name. What do you want 
of me?” 

‘T?” replied M. Joly—*T want noth- 
ing. I come on behalf of my friend here, 
Monsieur Pichon. It is he who wishes 
to consult you on a matter of impor- 
tance.” 

Pichon glanced at his friend appeal- 
ingly. 

“Be seated, gentlemen,” said M. Bu- 
low. 

“You are very good to receive a 
stranger so affably,” replied M. Joly. 
“The truth is my position is a delicate 
one. Monsieur Pichon is afflicted with 


an insatiable curiosity. He wishes to 
know why a man who is not deaf provides 
himself with one of those instruments 
called audiphones or, if he be deaf, why 
he leaves it at the Ministry instead of 
carrying it on his person. Keep your 
seat, Monsieur Bulow.” continued M. 
Joly, taking the pistol from his pocket 
and laying it on his knee. “I under- 


stand your feelings—do not move, please. 
I admit the question is an impertinent 
one. I admit even that I have no au- 
thority to ask impertinent questions of 
any one. For that reason, as you per- 
His hand closed over the handle 
on his knee. 


” 


celve 


Suddenly regaining his composure, the 
man burst into a boisterous laugh of 
affected gaiety. 

“What joke is this you are perpe- 
trating?” he exclaimed. 

“Monsieur Bulow,” said M. Joly, “ it 


is plain that you are saying to yourself 
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that the blue envelope, with its seals 
affixed, is reposing safely in the vault at 
the Ministry. But there are cases in 
which a copy is of more value than the 
original—quick! Pichon!” 

Of all this conversation Pichon under- 
stood nothing. 3ut if his brain moved 
sluggishly his hands such 
reproach. He had seen the crisis ap- 
proaching and was ready, ending the 
brief struggle by transferring the hand- 

iffs in his pocket to the wrists of his 
issailant. 

M. Joly went to the window and made 
The two agents appeared, breath- 


deserved no 


a sign. 
less. 

“One of you call a cab,” said M. Joly, 
“ond you, Pichon, go down with Mene- 
val and Monsieur Bulow.” 

When, at the end of a few minutes, 
Pichon returned, he found M. Joly also 
ready to leave. “This fellow,” he was 
is a simpleton. Here is the 
stamp whose doubtless 
observed on the three wax seals, and here 


saying, be 


impression you 


under this portfolio is the copy. I give 
them to you, Pichon.” 

“But I understand nothing,” cried 
Pichon. 


“Pichon,” said M. Joly, “I once read 
in a book—one of those books in which 
we are held up to ridicule—of a man 
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with an ear so acute that he could hear 
the tumblers of a lock fall into their 
places. I did not believe it. I do not 
believe it yet. Nevertheless, given a lock 
of a certain age and an audiphone—do 
you know what an audiphone is, Pichon? 
You will find one under the loose papers 
of the third drawer in Monsieur Bulow’s 
desk at the Ministry—given these things, 
and it is possible.” 

“TI am disgraced,” cried Pichon. 
You disgraced, my friend! Why do 
you say so ?” 

“T have left that damned pencil in 
the lingerie of Madame de Wimpffen.” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied M. Joly, “be 
tranquil. Here is your pencil, Pichon.” 


“ 


On reaching Monrepos late that eve- 
ning M. Joly said to his wife: 

“ Marie, I have to make a confession. 
Passing this afternoon before the Pre- 
fecture, I was like a boy at the door of 
the pastry-cook, and I went in.” 

“T know it,” she said. 

“You know it!” exclaimed M. Joly in 
astonishment. 

“Do you think I have observed noth- 
ing all these weeks?” said Madame Joly, 
smiling. 

M. Joly made no reply. After all, 
Paradise also had its attractions. 
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IFE is an echo, far away, 


Of singing spheres and dreams unknown; 
We are the caverns, where delay 
Fragments of spacious voice and tone. 
Memory sits upon a throne 
Of the shadowy gold of yesterday, 
Stringing the beads of shell and bone— 
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Life is an echo, far away. 











Some Unsolved Problems in Science 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Director of Industrial Research and Professor of Industrial 


at the University of Pittsburgh 


F anybody were to ask me, I should 
confess that I have for “things as 
they are” but little liking and less 

respect. If there is one fact that seems 
established to the observation of the 
mature man, it is that the present 
presentment of things is not worth the 
anguish of the ages that have produced it. 

Away back through the reaches of 
unimaginable time there hung in the 
heavens a glowing spiral nebula. In 
some fashion or other, through the 
postulate of eons upon eons of time, 
this spiral nebula originated Earth; this 
Earth through a myriad centuries evolved 
a living being; this living being through 
the slow procession of hundreds of thou- 
sands of centuries evolved a man; and 
this man after the lapse of at least two 
hundred thousand years has evolved the 
you and me that have foregathered here 
in this magazine. Behind the illimitable 
stretch of time that through the causal 
sequence has evolved these “you and 
me” there lies a causal sequence infinite 
in extent that preceded and produced that 
nebula. 

Are we, then, as we are to-day, worth 
this infinite procession of effort ? 

In asking and answering this question 
I carefully exclude, for the nonce, any 
consideration of contemporary man in 
his relation to an unseen universe. Let 
us consider him only as he is in relation 
to his present environment. 

Let us remember that from Eozoon up 
to Mastodon and thence to Man there 
was never a day in all these myriads of 
years in which there was not a multi- 
myriad woes. If we could but estimate 
the volume of all the tears that have 
been shed; if we could vocalize but for 
an instant the uttered anguish of the 
ages; if we could but actually feel in 
our members, and but for the fraction of 
an instant, the summation of _ these 
pangs of Earth—there would be no ques- 
tion as to the answer; the answer is No. 


Chemistry 
and at the University of Kansas 


For what are we? There are some 
fifteen hundred million of us the world 
over, to say nothing of the creatures. 
Of all of us this much may be said: 
we are born, we play a little, work 
a little, sin a little, suffer a little, 
love a little, think a little, and then, 
as with every other animate creature, 
we pass back into carbon dioxide, water- 
vapor, and mineral salts—this, I say, 
so far as this world is concerned. If 
the actual present-day value of the race 
is to be its ultimate value, magnified 
even a million times, it is simply not 
worth the infinite time and infinite an- 
guish of its birth; there is nothing to it. 

But this procession that has led to us 
has been undeniably a progression. 

First there was evolved the age of 
Force, and forth there came, as “ fittest ” 
to rule it, great hulks of flesh on mighty, 
bony frames, great flying beasts, huge 
lizards of the sea, mere senseless creatures 
made only to maim and kill. But Force 
was impotent to rule the world, for Cun- 
ning came, and smaller creatures hurled 
these great to silence. Then there crawled 
one day upon the field a novel creature, 
then crept, then walked, then stalked up- 
right—and Man arrived, who, with Rea- 
son as his shield, had power of life and 
death to wield at will over every mortal 
creature, and so has wielded it to the 
present presentment of the world. 

It is evident from the reading of the 
ages that Man is the ultimate object of 
Time—but it cannot be contemporary 
man. Man’s present ultimate value is 
not actual; it is wholly potential. We 
see this through the combination of two 
facts: (1) that he reproduces himself, 
and (2) that he progresses. Man is 


“a thing nor God nor beast, 
Made to know that he can know and not 
more; 
Lower than God who knows all and can all, 
Higher than beasts which know and can so 
far 
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4s each beast’s limit perfect to an end, 

Nor conscious that they know, nor craving 
more; 

While man knows partly but conceives be- 

side, 

ps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 


L_ ret 


Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark 
alone, 

Not God’s and not the beasts’; God is, they 
_— 


Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 


The course of evolution has been a 
rogression; a progression implies a 
plan with a final outcome, and the plan 
implies a Planner. Now, of this we may 
sure, the Planner is able for His 

rk: and the plan involves this state- 
nent as an absolute truth, that there 
must be a result in the world that is 
worth all the world. We have not come 

Dp through Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and 
Cxnozoiec times for nothing; Man will 
arrive. 

What this plan is, however, we have no 
faintest adumbration of an idea; it is 
literally inconceivable; we are but crea- 
tures of the dawn. Not only have we no 
idea of man’s ultimate destiny, but we 
are almost equally ignorant of his im- 
mediate future; by immediate future I 
mean the course of his development dur- 
ing the next few hundred years. This 
ntroduces the subject-matter of my paper. 

I wish to show by what Tyndall calls 
the scientific use of the imagination that 
our present civilization, which we in- 
evitably think of as fixed and permanent, 
or, at most, alterable through slow pro- 
gression, is by no means so, but that at 
any time during the next dozen genera- 
tions new factors may—nay, will—be in- 
troduced that will completely alter man’s 
relations with nature and with himself. 

IT am able to do this reasonably by 
taking advantage of a paradoxical prin- 
ciple that might almost be dignified with 
the appellation of a natural law. This 
“law” may be phrased as follows: Man’s 
grasp always exceeds his vision. 

It may be laid down as an established 
fact that we can in no way in our imag- 
ination attain to the actual facts of 
future scientific discovery. Imaginative 
fiction has often tried, and has as often 
failed. The proofs of this are innumera- 
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ble. Who, for example, even imagined 
the solid air falling like snow? Who 
ever imagined the transcendent heat of 
the electric furnace, or the art of steer- 
ing vessels from the shore by Hertzian 
waves? What Sir Themas More, Swift, 
Jules Verne, or H. G. Wells ever imag- 
ined radium ? 

Consequently, then, in stating here 
some unsolved problems of science, if I 
use my imagination fairly, and without 
straining contemporary knowledge, I 
have the comfortable conviction, not that 
these problems will be solved, but that 
the achievements of future science will 
be to my imagination as an are light to 
a tallow dip. Furthermore, I ought to 
say that owing to the enormous accelera- 
tion of scientific research through the 
extension and upbuilding of institutions 
of research in new regions, such prob- 
lems, or analogous ones, are as likely 
to be solved by the University of Spitz- 
bergen, the State College of Samareand, 
or the Technological Institute of Tim- 
buctoo as they are by the University of 
Berlin; we shall have laboratories there 
just as we have them now, and very good 
ones, too, in India and Japan. 

“Natura nihil agit frustra is the only 
indisputable axiom in philosophy. There 
are no grotesques in nature; not any- 
thing framed to fill up empty cantons 
and unnecessary spaces.” 

These significant words of old Sir 
Thomas Browne were placed by Sir 
William Ramsay at the head of his com- 
munication concerning the discovery of 
certain new elements in the atmosphere. 
One of these elements, discovered by 
Lord Rayleigh away back in the medieval 
days of 1894, was named by him argon, 
the lazy, inert, useless one. It is a gas 
like other gases, but at the time of its 
discovery it was absolutely unique in 
the world as being the only substance 
hitherto found in nature that refused to 
unite in stable chemical combination 
with any other element whatever. Up 
to this time it has sueceeded in remain- 
ing invincible in its repugnance to stable 
chemical union. 

In order to discern its possibilities, I 
may compare it with another gaseous 
element called nitrogen. This nitrogen 
constitutes four-fifths of the air that 
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blows in our faces; it also is a lazy gas, 
but it does unite with a few other sub- 
stances, albeit with extraordinary dif- 
ficulty. Once united, however, the 
lethargy of its free bachelor condition 
vanishes; united with other substances 
it becomes the most active, potent ele- 
ment in nature. Its combinations con- 
stitute the most mobile and useful sub- 
stances that we know: explosives, dyes, 
medicines, poisons, and the very sub- 
stance of our bodies. We are largely 
nitrogen, and owe the power that we have 
“to correspond with our environment ” 
to this very mobility of nitrogenous 
substances. 

Now, analogy teaches us that this is 
just what we should expect were we able 
to combine this argon with any other 
element. If the lethargy of its free 
condition (like nitrogen) is any converse 
measure of its energy in a united con- 
dition, we should expect from its union 
substances with transcendent powers and 
properties—powers and properties that 
it is beyond my imagination to indicate. 
Furthermore, all chcomistry understands 
that when an element is fixed in com- 
bination with one other it may be passed 
through an endless number of other and 
most complicated combinations; chem- 
istry already knows some sixty thousand 
compounds of carbon. 

Now we must remember that one per 
eent. of the air in any ordinary room— 
of the air of the world—is argon. The 
air constitutes an inexhaustible reservoir 
of it, and its extraction is both easy and 
cheap. Consequently, when I say that 
the man who first combines argon into 
a compound so that it may pass by 
metathesis through a series of combina- 
tions is likely to have accomplished the 
feat of having turned topsy-turvy the 
implements of our civilization. There 
may be as many factories for the fixing 
of elemental argon as there are for un- 
fixing elemental iron or copper. I am 
additionally justified in saying this 
through the consideration that argon 
and its congeners since won out of 
the hidden places of the air— helium, 
neon, krypton, xynon, niton—are sub- 
stances wholly curious. Helium is an 
element which results from the decom- 
position of radium; its boiling-point is 
within two degrees of absolute zero. 


Niton is also a decomposition product 
of radium. When it in turn decomposes, 
it gives off energy over two million times 
as great as that resulting from any 
chemical reaction. Natura nihil agit 
frustra, indeed! 


Then there are the stern laws of ther- 
modynamiecs. The first law which merely 
states the great principle of the con- 
servation of energy I have no present 
disposition to try conclusions with. With 
the second law, however, the case is some- 
what different. 

As stated by Clausius, this law main- 
tains that “it is impossible for a self- 
acting machine, unaided by external 
agency, to convey heat from one body to 
another at a higher temperature”; or, 
as formulated by Lord Kelvin, that “ it 
is impossible by means of inanimate 
material agency to derive mechanical ef- 
fects from any portion of matter by 
cooling it below the temperature of the 
coldest of surrounding objects.” 

Acknowledgedly on the part of every- 
body, this law can only be said to be 
correct when dealing with masses of 
matter and not with the individual mole- 
cules. 

Recently, however, the question has 
arisen as to whether it is always and ever 
valid in its relation to living beings. 

It will be noticed that Clausius refers 
it solely to a self-acting machine, while 
Kelvin expressly limits it to things in- 
animate. Helmholtz, indeed, years ago, 
indicated that the law might lack validity 
in its relation to animate nature. Re- 
cently, in the pages of Nature, renewed 
attention has been called to this question 
by Mr. A. A. Campbell-Swinton in an 
address before the Réntgen Society. 
The conceivable invalidity of the law 
with reference to living beings may best 
be introduced by considering its in- 
validity with reference to gases. 

Using the classical illustration due to 
Clerk-Maxwell, suppose we have a vessel 
containing a certain volume of gas at a 
certain temperature. In accordance with 
the molecular theory of gases, this gas 
consists of particles immense in number 
and moving with high rotational and 
translational velocities. The velocities 


of these particles are not alike—some 
being swift and others slow—the mean 
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velocity being what we call temperature. 
Now, suppose with Clerk-Maxwell that a 
partition divides this vessel into two 
equal parts, that the partition itself con- 
tains little massless doors, each in charge 
of a little demon whose function it is 
to open a door when he sees a swift- 
moving particle approaching from one 
compartment and a slow-moving particle 
from the other compartment. Evidently 
the process would, under the intelligence 
of the little demons, tend to aggregate 
the swift-moving particles into one com- 
partment and the slow-moving particles 
into the other. But the collection of swift- 
moving particles would have a higher 
temperature, the gas comprising them 
would expand; the slow-moving particles 
would have a lower temperature and 
would contract; consequently the high- 
temperature particles would press back 
the partition, if it were movable, against 
the low-temperature particles, and work 
would be done upon it. The vital mat- 
ter is that no work would have been 
done upon the particles that produced 
this mechanical effect. The intelligence 
of the demons has acted instead of 
energy. 

Of course, all this is eminently hypo- 
thetical, but it has a most interesting 
relation to the recent discoveries of the 
ultra-microscope. By means of this beau- 
tiful instrument the so-called Brownian 
movements of small particles assume a 
significance hitherto undreamed of. For 
example, the particles of colloidal gold 
suspended in a liquid are like a swarm 
of dancing gnats in a sunbeam. They 
hop, dance, jump, dash together, and fly 
away from one another, so that it is 
diffeult to get one’s bearings. The 
smallest particles observed have a di- 
ameter of 1.7 millionths of a millimeter. 
The bizarre movements of these particles 
are believed to be due to the jostling 
received from the surrounding molecules. 

Now the question is, may not the lower 
and smaller animate organisms be so re- 
lated to the molecules and Brownian 
particles of the medium enveloping them, 
air or water, that they may act as 
selective sieves to these molecules? - I 
mean by this that certain organisms 
may be able to selectively choose and 
make use of surrounding particles and 
molecules having energies beyond the 
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If this were so, it would con- 
stitute an evasion of this second law. 
We do not know that it is so; but, very 
importantly, we do not know that it is 
not so. It is wholly conceivable, and its 
consequences would be stupendous. As 
Swinton says, “We should have imme- 
diately at hand the means of producing 
the perpetual motion dreamed of by 
medieval philosophers. We should only 
have to cultivate the right kind of or- 
ganisms in sufficient masses and they 
would do work for us. Moreover, there 
would be nothing lost; the heat that was 
thus accumulated lecally for our needs 
would dissipate itself again imto the 
common store, as would the mechanical 
effects after they had done their work. 
The unordered molecular motions of 
which the Brownian movements give us 


average. 


an indication would only need to be 
directed in the particular manner need- 
ful to give us the power that we require.” 
Of course, this is a dream, but in the 
coming days of two hundred years hence, 
when every hill will be surmounted by a 
laboratory, its realization would not over- 
ly surprise anybody. 

It is, however, to March, 1903, that J 
believe men will look as the great his- 
toric date in the development of man. 
It was in March, 1903, that Curie and 
Laborde announced the heat - emitting 
power of radium bromide. The fact was 
simple of demonstration and unques- 
tionable. The heat emitted is sufficient 
to maintain the temperature of the 
radium at 2.7° Fahr. above that of its 
surroundings. This means that every 
hour it emits enovgeh heat to raise its 
own weight of water from the freezing- 
point to the boiling-point; it means that 
after the lapse of ten thousand hours it 
has emitted enough heat to raise the 
temperature of a million times its weight 
of water one degree. It is true that in 
doing this work the radium atoms dis- 
integrate, but at so slow a rate that after 
the lapse of 1,760 years only half of them 
have been destroyed. 

If one could utilize the energy of a 
ton of radium bromide through a space 
of thirty years, it would suffice to drive 
a ship of 15,000 tons, with engines of 
15,000 horse-power, at the rate of fif- 
teen knots throughout the whole dura- 
tion of this time—thirty years. To do 
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this actually requires a million and a half 
tons of coal. These are not fanciful 
firures; the energy is there. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is unlikely that man 
will ever produce more than half an 
ounce of radium a vear. Why, then, do 
[ ascribe such importance to this fact? 
For this sufficient reason. Science is to- 
day amply convinced that the radium in 
radium bromide is by no means peculiar 
or unique in the possession of this enor- 
but that the cal- 
cium in gypsum, the sodium in common 
salt, or any one of the elements of matter 
has as well this enormous energy-content. 
They all show it through their own radio- 
activity. The peeuliarity about radium 
and other radioactive elements is mainly 
that they happen to be very markedly 
unstable; it is their great value that they 
have made us aware of the transcendent 
energies that reside within the atom, any 
atom, of matter. The evidence of these 
atomie energies in the common elements 
is rapidly accumulating. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, for example, that 
the impact of X-rays upon a plate of 
lead will let loose far greater energy than 
is received through this impact. As Sir 
William Ramsay has recently said: “If 
form of catalyzer could be dis- 
covered which would usefully increase 
their inconceivably slow rate of change, 
then it is not too much to say that the 
whole future of our race would be 
altered.” 

Now, it is an act of faith to believe 
that we shall find that catalyzer, but if 
we could realize the unending succession 
of the generations that are to come—each 
with increased knowledge—if we could 
but realize the reality of the words, 


mous store of energy, 


some 


‘Ah, but the long, long while the world 
shall last 
When you and I 
passed,” 


behind the veil are 


we should understand that sometime, 
somewhere, somehow, men will learn to 
utilize this energy, and that with this 
knowledge man, who in the past has 
groveled upon the earth, will rise and 
“stretch far his hands amongst the 
stars.” 


The fact of this enormous energy 
locked up in matter is indisputable. 

Not only does the ultimate future fore- 
shadow immense changes, social and eco- 
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nomic, owing to the advance of chemistry 
and physics, but changes equally great 
through the advance of other sciences. 

Let me introduce now certain bio- 
logical discoveries, little known and uni- 
versally important—those relating to the 
determination of sex. 

The branch of biology concerned is 
known as the science of cytology—that 
science which concerns itself with the 
cells of living matter. Its workers are 
little or not at all known to the public, 
for their work is too abstruse for popular 
presentation. Occasionally, however, it 
may be dealt with. Everybody knows 
that the living organism grows through 
the multiplication of its cells. The liv- 
ing cell contains within its nucleus a 
certain fibrillar network or thread-like 
material known as chromatin. This 
chromatin-thread, at a certain stage in 
the life of the cell, resolves itself into 
a definite number of rod-shaped bodies 
known as chromosomes, which split 
lengthwise, arrange themselves in the 
form of little loops about the equator 
of the cell, and, as the cell divides, divide 
with it. These chromosomes are estab- 
lished as the carriers of the hereditary 
tendencies. Owing, however, to the 
splendid investigations of Wilson, Me- 
Clung, Stevens, and others, they are 
more than this; certain of them appear 
to be a direct causal factor in the de- 
termination of sex. 

The evidence of this lies in the recent 
discovery of the accessory chromosome. 
It appears that the difference between 
the male and female sex is far more 
comprehensive than had even been im- 
agined. It seems that every individual 
cell in the body of the female contains 
one more chromosome than is to be 
found in any cell of the body of the male. 
I am referring now to the body cells and 
not to the germ-cells. The cause of this 
difference appears to lie in the germ- 
cells of the male. The astonishing dis- 
covery has been made that these are of 
two kinds and in equal numbers—one 
kind containing an accessory chromo- 
some and the other containing none. 
The germ-cells of the female are all alike, 
and contain one accessory chromosome. 
Now, when the germ-cell of the male 
having one accessory chromosome fuses 
with the germ-cell of the female having 
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the result is an organism 


one, 
every cell of which contains two acces- 


aiways 


chromosomes; in other words, a 
female. Again, when the germ-cell of 
male having no accessory chromosome 


sory 


a 
fyses with the germ-cell of the female 
having (as I have said) always one, every 
germ-cell of the resulting organism has 
one accessory chromosome; it is a male. 
The eausal factor that determines sex 
lies, therefore, in the fact that the male 
germ-cells are of two specific kinds. The 
fact that they result in pairs, due to the 
division of preceding cells, means that 
the two kinds are produced in equal num- 
bers, and from this, follows 
the general law of the numerical equality 


of course, 


ol the sexes. 

We have discovered a direct causal 
factor of the determination of sex, but 
not the ultimate factor. Why, for ex- 
ample, are there two kinds of germ-cells 
in the male? This we cannot answer, 
but it is the common experience of man 
that having gone with certainty a certain 
distance, it is possible to go farther. The 
the determination of sex 
brings us within measurable distance of 
the predetermination of sex. It is 
pected even now that nutrition may be 
a factor. Or, again, we know that X-rays 
and the rays from radium have a steriliz- 
ing action; but these rays are exceed- 
ingly complex, and it certainly would 
surprise nobody if certain 
found to have a selective action. This 
would solve the problem. If we go mere- 
ly so far into future generations as we go 
back to that of Queen Anne, the immense 
increase in the acceleration of scientific 
research would lead us to expect during 
this period the solution of this problem. 
Its practical solution would, I need hard- 
ly say, introduce a new and momentous 
factor into our civilization. The ability 
to predetermine and decide upon the sex 
of the child to be born would certainly be 
taken advantage of, though in directions 
that it would be impossible to predict. 

Then there is the question of old age. 
Over in France there is working Metchni- 
koff, the winner of the Nobel prize. Metch- 
nikoff believes that the present normal 
tenure of our lives is unduly restricted, 
and that it ought to be possible to extend 
our lives through substantially longer 
periods. He believes that the cause of 
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sleep is the accumulation during working- 
hours of certain toxic substances which 
cause the phenomena of sleep, and which 
during sleep are removed. Similarly, he 
believes that the phenomena of old age 
and normal death are produced by cer- 
tain other toxic substances gradually and 
Starting on 
is devoting his life to the 
the lives of others. 
It is true that Metchnikoff is a man of 
science peculiarly difficult to 
He has made mistakes; but he has also 
done things—and big things, too. Cer- 
tainly this much may be said: his attempt 


continuously accumulated. 
this basis, he 
attempt to extend 


estimate. 


scientific, legitimate, and, 
from the present standpoint of biological 
There should 
be no eause for surprise should he suc- 


is absolutely 
research, entirely sensible. 


ceed. But what would his success mean ? 
Who ean tell? It the 
world into forms and conditions that we 
eannot During the fifteenth 
century the average length of life was 
about twenty-three; it world of 
youth. In our day it is about forty-four. 
It would be diffieult for us to imagine 
the difference in the appearance of a pub- 
lic gathering in our day and in that past 
Elizabethan era—in the mere age of its 
members. If eould extend the 
present average age from forty-four to a 
hundred, it must be remembered that it 
would mean a corresponding extension 
of youth. 

Related to this problem of the exten- 
sion of life there is the corresponding one 
of the abeyance of life. There is nothing 
scientifically incredible in the idea that 
it might be possible to stop the clock of 
life and set it going again. You remem- 
ber the stories of the Hindus, where it 
is claimed that through plastering the 
mouth and nostrils and ears they may 
bury a man and him an after- 
resurrection? These stories are probably 
false, but they carry the idea. The idea 
is also carried by the discovery that cer- 
tain small organisms may be held at the 
temperature of liquid air, and even liquid 
hydrogen, and subsequently restored to 
normal conditions intact and alive. I 
know of no experiment on larger animals 
having been tried with such an object, 
but it would be justifiable. To place 
the matter before you baldly and frankly, 
consider the case of an anesthetized ani- 
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mal, let us say, shaved, rendered aseptic 
inside and out, his eyes and mouth and 
ears sealed up, his body in paraffin, and 
placed in cold storage. In stopping the 
clock in some such manner, do you think 
you might not start it again? I do not 
know, and neither do you, nor, in fact, 
does anybody else. But I wish to say 
that compared with some of the revolu- 
tionizing discoveries of the past few years 
there would be nothing absolutely as- 
tounding in the discovery of some method 
of holding life in abeyance, by which, 
when men and women are tired, they may 
retire to a condition of vital abeyance, 
from which, after the lapse of time, they 
may be awakened. But do you not see 
how impossible it would be through such 
a discovery to gauge the course of the 
future? 

Since we are dreaming, let us dream. 
But first, however, let the reader imagine 
himself back one thousand years. You 
are in the palace of the great King 
Alfred. In this palace dirty rushes strew 
the floor, flaming soot-laden torch-lights 
veer about for every gust of wind blow- 
ing through the glassless windows. Of 


the men gathered there only the King 


“an read and write—for at that time 
there was no priest even, south of the 
Thames, that could read the Latin of his 
service-book. The men gathered there 
are little children in feeling and in in- 
tellect. Nay, they are what we should 
call now defective children. You attempt 
to tell them as to what there will be in 
a thousand years. You tell them of the 
steam-locomotive, of the telegraph, the 
telephone, the phonograph, wireless teleg- 
raphy, aeroplanes, and the modern sky- 
scraper and battle-ship. How do you 
think these men would receive your 
message? Plainly to them you would be 
either a fool or a sorcerer, and on either 
basis they would probably deem it wisest 
to place you up against a tree and fill you 
full of arrows. They could not possibly 
credit the validity of your imagination. 
Neither is it possible for us in this day 
to credit the probability of any surmise 
concerning the men of a thousand years 
hence. This is due to an impossibility 
fixed in the human mind to believe in 
the actual reality of a future generation. 
Still, these future generations will ar- 
rive, and there will be men and women 


in this place where I write, then, as now. 
There will be, however, a greater differ- 
ence between the men of a thousand 
years hence and the men of to-day than 
there is between the men of to-day and 
the men of King Alfred’s court. We 
must remember that as it was in the days 
of King Alfred, so it remained for four 
or five hundred years—until, in fact, the 
advent of the renaissance of learning. 
We must remember that all the wonders 
and transformations of our day are not 
the gradual accumulation of the centuries 
since that time, but that they are the 
advent of the last mere one hundred 
years. To-day the progress of knowledge 
and achievement proceeds in a _ geo- 
metrical progression. There is never a 
day that passes but that on some spot 
on earth some new institution of learning 
is founded. Consequently I must not feel 
too bashful to indicate even greater 
marvels for the men of a thousand years 
hence to solve. 

But let me proceed with my dream. 
For example, we have it frequently as- 
serted among us that thought transfer- 
ence under certain peculiar and not un- 
derstood conditions is a fact in nature, 
that it has become to-day almost accepted 
as the consensus of scientific opinion. 
The scientific acceptance of thought 
transference is based on a scientific in- 
terpretation. It is supposed that every 
thought is correlated with certain molec- 
ular vibrations in the brain, that these 
molecular vibrations in the brain give 
rise to corresponding vibrations in the 
ether around about us, that these ethereal 
vibrations proceeding out from us are 
capable of affecting the molecules in a 
corresponding brain, so that under cir- 
cumstances not understood the second 
brain thinks the same thoughts, much as 
a tuning-fork in one corner of a room will 
sound in sympathy with that in another 
eorner. But this is all a theory. No one 
has as yet discovered such vibrations. I 
may warn you, however, that the dis- 
covery of such vibrations might easily 
enough admit of mechanisms that might 
make thought transference generally and 
widely possible on a practical basis. Do 
you not see what the result of such a dis- 
covery would infer? Jt would mean the 
elimination of lying and hypocrisy among 
the sons and daughters of men. 
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But among the discoveries of the far 
future there are indicated those of an- 
other type. Is it to be supposed that all 
the discoveries of future man will be 
henevolent? May it not be possible that 
some of the achievements of future man 
may be as maleficent as others are benef- 
‘eent? In a word, may there not be 
discovered in the far future chemical or 
physical agents whose mere possession in 
the hands of one individual might wreck 
a nation? Why not? Even to-day, if 
the anarchists of the world had but the 
intelligence and training to take adequate 
advantage of the content of bacterio- 
logical and chemical science they could 
do desperate damage. To become more 
hypothetical still, I might quote Professor 
Rutherford as to the possibility some- 
“of devising a detonator 
which could send a wave of atomic dis- 
integration through the earth and de- 
compose the whole round world into 
helium, argon, and other gases, leaving 
literally not one stone upon another.” 

We need not be frightened by any such 
humorous suggestion, for I believe that 
it might be stated as a natural law that 
there will be no destruction of man until 
he has justified the infinite time and 
anguish of his birth—not until many 
and many a century has ticked its slow 
procession across the face of time will such 
dread agents arrive. That they will 
arrive I am sure, but only when it will 
be practicable for man to receive them. 
I mean that when man obtains possession 
of any agent so dread in its power that 
one individual may cause a holocaust, 
every man must of simple necessity be 
good. Obviously, it is reasonable to place 
this time to a far future. 

To what have we now arrived? 

We have seen how the very atmosphere 
may yield man substances of unimag- 
inable properties and powers; how ulti- 
mately the superterrific energies that we 
know abide within the atom may come 
forth to do his bidding; how possibly in 
the future he may control the secret of 
sex; may indefinitely extend the duration 
of the individual life, and may possibly 
hold his life in abeyance; we see how 
through the infinite progression of knowl- 
edge it may even be possible through 
physical mechanisms to banish from his 
life hypocrisy and untruth; we see vague- 
Vor. CKXV.—No. 745.—5 
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ly in the future the creation of mecha- 
nisms of such dread potency that every 
man must be am altruist in order that 
the others may live. In a word, we may 
divine a future, far ahead though it may 
be, when every man and woman of earth, 
physically, mentally, and morally, must 
be a perfect creature. I ask again, will 
that far-away world be worth the infinite 
time and anguish of its birth? And again 
the answer is, No. 

Suppose that we had a perfect world: 
a world in which every breath drawn by 
man or woman was filled with the joy 
of living; in which there was no pain, 
no sorrow, no sin, and no remorse. The 
question immediately arises, of what 
value would it be? Man would be a per- 
fect mechanism, but for what use? Man’s 
life would be a perfect life, but for what 
purpose? Like the “beasts” in Brown- 
ing’s poem “ which know and ean so far as 
each beast’s limit perfect to an end,” but 
to what end? 

There must be of the world a result 
that is worth all the world. It cannot be 
this. There must be purposiveness in 
life. Where shall we find it? To the 
writer—and as a matter of faith—the 
answer lies in what so far has been care- 
fully excluded from this paper—man’s 
relation to an unseen universe. 

Physical and chemical science, and, 
indeed, natural science in general, is 
wholly puzzled over the fact that there 
are tangled up with our physical mecha- 
nism curious things, such as thinkings, 
feelings, willings, and consciousness— 
things for which natural science has no 


place in its system, and no use. Still, . 


these things are. There is a physical 
side of us and a psychic side. What is 
the relation between them? In this, of 
course, is asked the riddle of the world, 
and the answers are as old as thought. 
The true answer would disclose the neces- 
sary purposiveness of life that we are 
seeking. 

One tells us that the physical and the 
psychical processes go along together 
without any interaction—like two clocks 
ticking synchronously —the theory of 
psycho-neural parallelism. Another tells 
us that the physical part of us produces 
the psychic part of us—that the brain 
stews out thoughts just as the liver stews 
out bile—the theory of the mechanist; and 
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there are others and others that exploit 
various possibilities of relationship. 

In order to develop my thesis I should 
like to introduce here a curious parallel- 
ism of idea between the physical and 
psychic parts of us and the history of 
electro-magnetism. 

For many centuries—from the time of 
St. Augustine, in fact—men suspected 
that there might be some relation be- 
tween electricity and magnetism. They 
noticed, for one thing, that in houses 
struck by lightning knives and needles 
that lay in the path of the electric flash 
became magnetized. They reasoned about 
it in those old days much after the fash- 
ion of a certain school of philosophers 
with psycho-physical phenomena. 

Magnetism and electricity constituted 
a parallelism—two things running along 
together but never interacting; and many 
eoncluded that nobody ever could make 
anything more of it. A certain Van 
Swinden, indeed, wrote a treatise in two 
volumes on the analogies between elec- 
tricity and magnetism, but left the real 
relation between them more obseure than 
ever. 

But in 1820 there came a day in the 
annals of science, when Oecersted, of 
Copenhagen, discovered that the neigh- 
borhood of an electrical current would 
deflect a magnet; there was a relation 
between them that was not merely an 
association. Next camé Sturgeon’s dis- 
covery that the phenomena of magnetism 
could be generated in a core of soft iron 
by the simple device of cireulating an 
electrical current around it. 

This brings us to the automaton theory 
of electro-magnetic phenomena. Men 
reasoned then as they do to-day over 
psycho-physical phenomena. The electro- 
magnet was a mechanism, and the cur- 
rent therein actively produced, or gen- 
erated, the magnetism. In making this 
statement they had as much reason, and 
much more reason, than have the au- 
tomatonists in the region of mind and 
matter. 

But shortly after this there came a 
man into the work of the world who could 
not remain satisfied with the dictum, 
“ Magnetism is a product of electricity.” 
It was Faraday, whose mind had an 
intuitive bent toward the relations of 
facts to one another rather than toward 
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the facts themselves. We find that on 
October 17, 1831, he discovered, and with 
what enthusiasm may be imagined, that 
by simply moving a bar-magnet up and 
down within a coil of wire he could re- 
verse the phenomena and make magnet- 
ism, so to speak, produce electricity. But 
not only so; he discovered that when one 
appeared the other appeared also, and that 
with any variation in one there was a 
corresponding variation in the other. 
He discovered, in fact, and defined, 
magneto-electric induction. 

May it not be that the world of to-day, 
in respect of psycho-neural phenomena, 
is in a pre-Faradian epoch—that some 
day in the unending succession of days 
some future Faraday will prove and de- 
termine some inductive relation between 
these two associated but dissimilar things, 
mind and matter—a spiritual being and 
its associated physical organism. The 
establishment of this or some other, and 
valid, relationship between the mental 
a the nervous system of man will, I 
snp be the culminating discovery in 

infinite sequence of effort. For I 
ean divine that through the procession 
of these decades of thousands of years 
that are to come man will proceed, pain- 
fully and of his own efforts, from his 
knowledge of an established relation be- 
tween the spiritual being that abides 
within him, and his physical organism, 
to an ever more and more intimate re- 
lation with the umseen universe that 
environs us and with Him of whom it is 
the expression. Then men will have ful- 
filled the duty that was cast upon them 
“that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him, 
though He is not far from every one 
of us.” 

Only such an outcome can be worth 
the two hundred thousand years of man’s 
upbuilding to the present time, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of centuries of organic 
evolution that produced him, the myriads 
of centuries of inorganic evolution, and 
the infinity behind that glowing nebula 
from which we start. There must be a 
result to the world that is worth all the 
world and infinity besides. 

To show all this has been the object 
of my imaginings. These imaginings 
may not be true; they will be less than 
true. 
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Mrs. Kilborn’s Sister 


BY FANNIE 


HEN Terence Canfield had been 

one year, six months, and seven 

days outside the shadow of his 
Alma Mater; when he had handled his 
part of one big job ecreditably, but had 
not as yet learned how to be grateful for 
the little ones; when he had lost the 
merest blush of his baccalaureate egotism 
without acquiring any consequent hum- 
bleness of spirit—in brief, while still the 
world was young and the morning stars 
sang together, Terence Canfield went to 
Kauai and became a unit in the force 
which, backed by the money of a power- 
ful corporation, was harnessing the soil 
and torturing the mountains with road- 
scars. Terence was a civil engineer. , * 

Kauai is an island—one of the Hg- 
waiian group—set beautifully remote 
the blue, silky reaches of the Pacific. 
Its mountains stand with their feet 
in the sea and their heads in the 
meditating stilly, one might 
conjecture, on the last day—awaiting, 
unalarmed, the final trump. Its valleys 
are greener than many emeralds, and 
down the side of its hills spring water- 
falls leaping and singing in the sun. 
Where the surf purrs upon the harbor- 
beach it is ivory and jade, but upon the 
black-fanged rocks on the northern side 
the sea flings itself roaring, and goes up 
again in a torrential spume. 

From Hanalei westward for a space of 
some dozen miles there is this pitiless 
war of the rocks and the sea—the sea 
which never slumbers, the rocks which 
never wake; but strike in across the val- 
leys, and you come to peace and plenty 
as on a magic carpet. 

Wherefore Kauai is called the Garden 
Isle, and none disputes it. To it Terence 
Qanfield came lingeringly. He left be- 
hind him in the State of New York divers 
interrupted affairs of heart, head, and 
pocket-book. If Kauai had not spelled 
advancement, the glistening hope of the 
ultimate big job, it is doubtful if Ter- 
ence would have considered it, for all 
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its garden blandishments. He was a 
child of the cities, deep-dyed with his en- 
vironment. 

However, he went, after a reluctant 
good-by, and those who wept the loudest 
to see him go forgot him the soonest. It 
is the way of the world. 

In San Francisco he bought, admiring 
largely, khaki riding-trousers, soft shirts, 
pig-skin puttees, and a rakishly wide felt 
hat. Arrived in Kauai, he discarded the 
hat but clung to the rest of the costume. 

Upon the first occasion of his dining 
with the Kilborns, he retrieved his din- 
ner-clothes from the bottom of a steamer- 
trunk and swore pathetically, finding a 
memory in every pocket. This endured 
briefly. Within six months the blood 
crept to the roots of his hair when Mrs. 
Kilborn entered a room, and within a 
year Mrs. Kilborn perceived it by reason 
of her own enlightened pulses. 

Mrs. Kilborn was not the type to fill 
satisfactorily the réle of married flirt. 
No more was Terence at ease in the part 
of young-man-in-love-with-his-neighbor’s- 
wife. True, Mrs. Kilborn’s husband was 
not interesting. He drank more than was 
good for him, his eyes were small and 
cold, and he never had in all the days of 
his life looked any man squarely in the 
face. Nevertheless, having married him, 
in the evanescent flush of infatuation, 
Mrs. Kilborn aspired to loyalty. When 
it first oecvrred to her that the frequency 
of Terence’s visits concerned herself, she 
suffered agonies of self-reproach. Later, 
when it was borne in upon her that 
she waited for Terence’s step on the 
threshold, she wept all night and sustained 
a hideous wound to her pride. 

All of which ran undercurrent. 

Kilborn was manager of a big plan- 
tation, and beyond his fields of sugar-cane 
his horizon spread dimly if at all. 

“T like that young Canfield. Have him 
to dinner,” had been his first acceptance 
of Terence’s existence. Later he expand- 
ed this. 
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“Tell Terry we’d like him to come out 
to dinner every Sunday. That boy has 
He’s making good with the men 
ahead of him. Like him—don’t you?” 

Mrs. Kilborn said she did. She flushed 
faintly saying it, and her wide blue eyes 
rested with a rather frightened question 
upon Kilborn’s brick-red face. Not even 
to herself had she admitted wholly the 
truth of Terence’s importance in her 
scheme of things. For Terence himself 
she had strangely enough no fear. She 
believed implicitly in the strength of his 
grip upon himself. Even supposing he 
eared 

“He isn’t like that,” she said to her- 
self again and again. “If 1 were not 
nice, he could be trusted just the same.” 

So she had Terence to dinner every 
Sunday, and after dinner Terence, who 
had a_i knack of accompaniments, 
thrummed a guitar and Mrs. Kilborn 
sang, while Kilborn in a morris-chair 
snorted occasionally out of a dream- 
infested sleep. Mrs. Kilborn’s voice was 
not large, but it had a Celtic sweetness 
touched with Celtic longing, and her 
songs were all delicately soft. She had 
moments of elfish mimicry, too. 

“This is Patricia O’Brien,” she would 
say—*“ did you ever see the play? Look, 
Terence.” 

And Terence looked. The prideful 
amazement in his clear young eyes 
spurred Mrs. Kilborn to further heights. 
One rainy, blowy Sunday—there are such, 
even on Kauai—when the sky glowered 
at the earth and the earth lay sodden be- 
neath the sky, Mrs. Kilborn took a 
silken searf from a chair where it lay 
carelessly huddled, and twisted it deftly 
about her hips. The sleeves of her plain 
white blouse were already rolled to the 
elbow, and with three deft movements 
she loosened the sailor collar and turned 
it into a V. 

“Lady Babbie,” she explained. “ Re- 
member ?” 

The flute-like tones with their edge of 
wistfulness, the quaint bird-wise slant of 
the head, the shy, impish smile, the tremor 
of mockery were all to the life. 

“You ought to have your hair loose— 
rowan berries and all that,” said Terence, 
carefully, because one more word, he 
thought, might easily have spilled his 
secret. 
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Mrs. Kilborn laughed and untied the 
searf, flinging it back upon the chair. 

“Tt’s been three years,” she said, 
quietly, “since we were in the States. 
I’m beginning to get homesick. Are 
you?” 

“Not now,” said Terence, unguard- 
edly, at which Mrs. Kilborn looked 
steadily out of the window and thought 
it was going to rain again. 

It was all very innocent and very tragic 
and very pitiful—for the woman; and it 
might have gone on much longer, a ro- 
mance without body or blood, but that 
Mrs. Kilborn passed through the hall that 
night in the hour when the light fails and 
the lamps are not yet lit, and saw Ter- 
ence with her picture in his hands. 

While she looked he lifted the photo- 
graph, thinking himself alone, and laid 
his cheek upon it with the gesture of a 
lonely little boy—or a man. 

Whereat Mrs. Kilborn passed on with 
an ache in her breast for a heart. 

That night she wrote to her younger 
sister, who lived in Alabama, and six 

ks later the younger sister came out 
to Kauai for a visit of indefinite dura- 
tion. 

She was startlingly pretty, as younger 
sisters sometimes are, and she laughed a 
great deal. Her name was Maisie. Her 
eyes were brown where Mrs. Kilborn’s 
were blue; her hair was dark where Mrs. 
Kilborn’s was pale; and her lips were red 
where Mrs. Kilborn’s were only softly 
pink. 

You will begin to see why she was asked 
to Kauai. Terence, being blind, believed 
that Mrs. Kilborn had been homesick for 
her people. 

For Maisie herself, she took the gifts 
provided of the gods and returned an un- 
questioning gratitude. Her philosophy 
of life might be expressed in terms of 
an infantile innocence: “Everybody is 
always so nice to me.” 

Terence, upon the first occasion of his 
meeting her, observed that she was like 
and yet unlike her sister. Maisie, indeed, 
had Mrs. Kilborn’s pretty merriment 
without her shade of sadness; all the older 
woman’s joy of living without her ac- 
quired knowledge thereof. 

“T’ve heard just lots about you,” she 
said to Terence, giving him her hand at 
once with a sort of butterfly impetuosity. 
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MRS. KILBORN’S SISTER 39 


“Tye been dying to meet you. Isn’t this 
the most wonderful place in the world?” 
“How about New York?” Terence ob- 
jected, youngly. 
’ He had an instant heart-piercing rec- 
ollection of Riverside on a summer night; 
the breathing, wakeful darkness beneath 
the trees; and upon the river red lights 
and green, trailing mutely, where coal- 
barges drifted down. 

“T’ve never been to New York,” said 
Maisie. 

“ She’s never been outside of Alabama 
before,” Mrs. Kilborn supplemented, smil- 
ing. Her fingers trembled imperceptibly 
upon the bit of sewing they held. 

“T am awfully country,” said Maisie, 
in the quaint idiom of her native heath. 
She looked at Terence pleadingly from 
under provocative lashes. 

But Terence, eyes half closed, mouth 
touched with a hungry smile, looked out’ 
of the window. 

“ Broadway, when the theater crowds 
are out ”—he dreamed—“ the upper and 
the lower world rubbing elbows — the 
pretty women and the taxis and the lob- 
ster palaces and the fellows and the 
blazing electric signs and the frost in the 
air. Ah—h—!” 

“Tt must be nice,” said Maisie. 

Maisie admired, you see. That was the 
first step along the road which Mrs. Kil- 
born had laid out for those three to 
travel, herself and Maisie and Terence. 
Seeing that step accomplished, Mrs. Kil- 
born took up her sewing and departed for 
the time being. She said if they were to 
have either salad or dessert at dinner, her 
immediate presence was required in the 
kitchen. It was a harmless little lie, and 
cost no one but herself any pain. 

Left téte-i-téte with Terence, Maisie 
assumed prettily the honors of the hostess. 

“You live in New York?” 

“When I’m at home,” said Terence, 
grimly. 

“You love it, don’t you?” 

It was a fact which might have made 
itself apparent to blind eyes, but such is 
the vanity of man that Terence at once 
discerned in Maisie a subtle and unex- 
pected sympathy. He looked at her for 
the first time as if he saw her. 

“Do I love it!” he demanded yearn- 
ingly. “ The crowds in the Subway—and 
the motor-busses on Fifth Avenue—and 








the lights—and the noise—and the hurry 
—and the fight—the everlasting, splendid, 
tearing fight—!” He drew a long 
breath. “ That’s living! 

Maisie considered this charmingly. 
Her smile trembled near gravity. 

“You don’t like Kauai?” 

Terence only shrugged. 

“Don’t you think it’s pretty?’ 


” 


“Too much scenery. Not enough 
human.” 
She nodded  understandingly. =] 


don’t mind that, you see. 
lived on a plantation. It’s not lonesome 
to me. I’m used to lots of room. The air 
here is soft as silk, don’t you think?’ 
“Well, but a man doesn’t want to be 
smothered in silk forever,” said Terence. 
“New York, now—in October—the air 
has an edge like cold steel—it puts life 
in you—” He broke off with almost a 


I’ve always 


groan. 

“What’s the use?” he defended. 

“ You’re homesick,” said Maisie, 
wisely. 

“And what would be the use, if I 
were?” said Terence. 

A week later he chanced upon an 
empty moment of Mrs. Kilborn’s. 

“T like your little sister,” he said, 
frankly. “She’s like you—rather.” 

“She is a dear,” said Mrs. Kilborn, 
gaily, “but not in the least like me, 
Tere nee.” 


“Oh yes, rather,” he insisted. “ Her 
laugh, now—” 
Mrs. Kilborn let the point go. “It’s 


nice of you to take her about so much. 
She rides well, doesn’t she?” 

“ Like a boy,” said Terence. 
all of fifteen miles yesterday.” 

“Come out Saturday and stay till 
Monday morning,” said Mrs. Kilborn. 
“T’ll have the Raynors to dinner Satur- 
day night, and Sunday we can go over 
to Hanalei in the car.” 

Terence said he would come. He added 
rather more naturally than he would have 
done a week ago that he never got a word 
in edgewise with Mrs. Kilborn nowa- 
days. 

“T am a very busy lady,” said Mrs. 
Kilborn, and smiled, and called Maisie 
to talk to him while she saw to some- 
thing that had never needed seeing to. 

Maisie came, with exceeding willing- 
ness. Upon a number of subsequent oc- 


“We rode 
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casions she came after the same fashion, 
and Terence by no means suspected that 
Mrs. Kilborn arranged these occasions. 

Because Maisie rode well, he lent her 
his own horse, borrowed another not 
nearly so good, and spent hours in the 
saddle with the girl. Because she danced 
well, he swung her down the long hall 
of the Kilborn house, to music that Mrs. 
Kilborn’s white, nervous fingers afforded 
sweetly, and, because she read too little, 
he brought her his own O. Henry, Kip- 
ling, Thackeray, and Yeats. 

For all this, however, he stood yet 
within the borderland of platonism, but 
that border Mrs. Kilborn lured him 
across. 

It was she who told him that Maisie 
had an unaccepted suitor in the States. 

“Not anything definite,” she denied, 
subtly. “ But he’s the decentest sort of 
a boy, and I think she’s fond of him. 
He’s wanted for years to marry her—his 
people are old, old friends of ours; it 
would be a perfect match, as far as one 
can tell about such things. Maisie puts 
him off. Still, I think she will—even- 
tually.” 

“She’s too young,” 
frowning a little. 

Mrs. Kilborn saw the frown and winced 
to see it. 

“ Twenty; 
young.” 

“Not old enough~to know her own 
mind,” he objected, brusquely. 

“ She knew her own mind when she was 
ten,” said Mrs. Kilborn, with the poignant 
insight of one sister into another sister’s 
soul—an insight which may not as a 
rule, howeyer, be successfully communi- 
eated to the bystander man without ex- 
posing oneself to an accusation of 
felinity. 

She added softly, “ Maisie has more 
strength of character than that soft lit- 
tle face gives her credit for.” 

“T think she shows it,” said Terence. 

He had not, as a matter of fact, 
thought much about it, regarding 
Maisie indiscriminately as a butterfly, a 
kitten, a pleasing little tune, or a small 
red rose of the sort that blossoms plenti- 
fully in any man’s garden. With Mrs. 
Kilborn’s hint of the suitor in the back- 
ground, his thoughts focused, as it were, 
unexpectedly. He began to see in Maisie 
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evidences of a deeper strain, a higher des- 
tiny; in her childish laugh, an undreamed- 
of innocence; in the sometime capricious 
desires of her coquetry a reaching after 
wider emotions. He had thought Maisie 
a child, and, behold, in the skilfully 
adjusted spot-light of Mrs. Kilborn’s 
placing stood a woman. 

He told himself that because Maisie 
was so elusively like her sister—but the 
truth is he was very near forgetting her 
likeness to any one save herself. 

To all of which Mrs. Kilborn pre- 
sented the smiling front of an observer 
pleased with what he sees. If she remem- 
bered the twilight in which Terence had 
laid his cheek against her picture, she 
gave no sign. If the inconstancy of man 
made any wound within her soul, she hid 
it, and laughed above it convincingly. 
By every means within her power she 
smoothed the course of true love, and 
watched it, calmly, from the bank. 

Kilborn, who was at no time over-keen 
of comprehension, brought to her present- 
ly the first fruits of her labors. 

“See here,” he said, courteously and 
delicately as was his wont, “ Terry’s in 
love with that kid sister of yours—you 
know it?” 

“Oh, I think he likes her,” said Mrs. 
Kilborn, slowly. 

“ Maisie’d be doing pretty well for her- 
self,” continued Kilborn, largely. “ Ter- 
ry’s onto his job. He’s going to win out, 
some day—big.” 

“He is a fine man, isn’t he?” said 
Mrs. Kilborn. 

She looked tired and white. 

“She couldn’t ask for a better,” said 
Kilborn, yawning. 

Mrs. Kilborn did not indicate by word 
or look the painful acquiescence of her 
heart. She only waited. Having turned 
the channel of Terence’s feelings away 
from the thirsty and somewhat arid 
spaces of her own garden, she looked to 
see Maisie’s blossom like the rose. 

It was October, and October in Kauai 
is not October in the States. No purple 
haze gathers on the mountains, there is no 
tang of frost in the air; only the evenings 
grow shorter and the lamp of Venus 
burns sooner in the west. For any 
change in sea or shore it might be mid- 
summer still, but the nights lengthen and 
the rains come oftener. 
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Maisie, filled to the brim with health 
as a cup with wine, rode and danced and 
laughed through endless days. She was 
a streak of sunshine within her sister’s 
house. She filled both hands with hap- 
piness, and the glittering motes spilled 
everywhere between her fingers. Terence 
watched in silenee awhile, then spoke. 

For the speaking he chose a moon, 
three quartered and whiter than the feet 
of Venus, an earth half-lapped in 
shadow, and a sky where cloud - mists 
drifted thinly. It was a night of warm 
stillness, of bloomy dusk and many flower- 
smells. Moreover, Terence was the son of 
the son of an Irishwoman. If the birds 
on the bushes had not all been asleep, he 
would have had them charmed into his 
pocke t. 

Between the moon and the night and 
the man Maisie held out ten minutes 
for the sake of her pride, choosing subcon- 
sciously, meantime, the exact spot upon 
his shoulder whereon her glowing face 
was to be hid. 

The conversation ran haltingly. 

“T love you,” said Terence. He said 
it three times for good measure. “ Mai- 
sie—don’t you love me?” 

“T don’t know,” said Maisie. 

Five minutes later, in the face of a 
storm of pleading she conceded a trifle. 

“Tf you would only give me time to 
think—” 

“What’s thinking got to do with it? 
asked Terence, very justly; it is not in 
the brain that matches are made. 

At the end of five minutes more he 
kissed her, in a way altogether befitting. 
His arms were strong, so that at odd mo- 
ments she breathed with difficulty. Be- 
cause of which, being a woman, she loved 
him twice as much. 

“And you’ve never loved any other 
girl?” asked Maisie. An older woman 
would have known better, but Maisie was 
deliciously young. 

“Not like this,” said Terence, quite 
truthfully, as he considered, and rejoiced 
greatly that he could say it. He added, 
tenderly, sure of his answer, “ And you 
—no other man?” 

“Why, not like this,” said Maisie, and 
laughed, daringly, in his astonished face. 
He forgave her indulgently. 

Late that’ night, when Maisie had put 
on her nightgown and let down her 
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soft, dark hair, which curled thickly like 
a little girl’s upon her shoulders, she went 
to her sister’s room and tapped and opened 
the door. Kilborn was away on business 
in Honolulu, and Mrs. Kilborn sat by a 
table reading out of an old and battered 
The lamp on the table shed a soft, 
clear light on her pale hair and on the 
blurring blues and purples of her flowing 
gown. When she lifted her face her eyes 
showed faintly shadowed. She had been 
waiting, and waiting hurts. 

“Nora,” said Maisie, “I’m going to— 


b« ¢ yk. 


he wants me to—oh, Nora!” 

She dropped on her knees beside Mrs. 
Kilborn, and crushed Mrs. Kilborn’s 
slender shoulders in a hug. 

“T’m awfully happy,” she whispered. 

Tt was hard to associate so young and 
frank and eager a thing with a great 
love. Mrs. Kilborn, who had known only 
its breathless silences and betraying re- 
straints, shivered a little. Then she took 
herself desperately in hand and kissed 
Maisie. The two sisters whispered to- 
gether softly. 

“Te is so splendid,” sighed Maisie; 
“vou’ve no idea—and so ambitious, 
Nora. He says he can do anything, so 
long as I believe in him.” 

“Does he?’ said Mrs. Kilborn. 

“He says he never really eared for 
any girl before,” went on the breathless 
murmur. “You know—really 
Nora, isn’t it wonderful to feel that 
you’re the first—the very first—out of all 
the world—to the man you love?” 

“Ts it, Maisie?” said Mrs. Kilborn. 

“Don’t you know!” said Maisie—* you 
and Jim—you’re married.” 

“Jim and I. So we are,” 
Kilborn. 

“You’re making fun of me,” said Mai- 
sie, frowning adorably. She went on, 
smoothing the sleeve of her 
kimono a little shyly. 

“Terence is so square. He wouldn’t 
keep anything from me. He says there 
was a woman once—she was older, you 
know, and all that—awfully sweet—aw- 
fully good to him—and he was afraid he 
was going to care for her—’ 

“ Afraid?” repeated Mrs. Kilborn. 

“She was married,” Maisie exp!ained, 
in tones lowered appropriately to awe. 

“T see,” said Mrs. Kilborn. “So he 
never really—cared for her.” 
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“No,” said Maisie, “of course not. She sent Maisie away to bed presently, 
She was married. He says she was one and went back with blind eyes to her 
of the best women that ever lived. He book. She had used Maisie to accom 
says she never even dreamed—” plish a purpose, and that purpose showed 

And then Mrs. Kilborn spoke, against itself accomplished. Of Maisie’s absolut: 
her will. happiness in the accomplishment ther 

“ Even the best women,” she said, “that remained no doubt. Terence, too, had 


ever live, dream—sometimes.” found the end of the rainbow. 
“ Not after they’re married,” said Mai- Temptation in the shape of dreams no 

sie, innocently. longer existed for Mrs. Kilborn. 7 
“No,” said Mrs. Kilborn, “I dare say “One of the best women that ever “ 


not.” Her voice dragged. “You don’t lived—”’ She clung to the phrase as to 
dream any more—after you are married.” a badge of courage. 


“You don’t have io,” said Maisie, Suddenly she snapped off the light. 
“vour dream has come true.” In the darkness, slow tears slipped down 
“Of course,” said Mrs. Kilborn. her cheeks. 


The Dark 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


or came and rocked me in her arms, 
And low she spake: “I am thy Mother, 
With lullabies and fending charms 
That are for thee and for no other.” 
Then answered I: “Oft groping have I felt 
Thy touch, and at thy knees would fain have knelt.” 


Next spake she level with mine ear, 
And sportively entreated me: 
“Twin-Sister could not be more near 
That ever I have been to thee.” 
To this I answered: “Sister, more than twin, 
My bosom-mate from childhood thou hast been.” 





But closer still she drew—in sooth, 
So close my poor heart beat for two: 
“T am thy Lover, first in youth— 
That lover false—and thou so true!” i. 
Then made I answer through a world of tears, 
“But this it was that so enriched my years.” 


From in myself she spake at last: R 
“T am The Dark—am all thou art; 
And I, The Dark, am all thou hast, bs 


Both out and in—thy soul, thy heart. 
Yet all the stars are mine to give to thee.” 
Then answered I, “Thy stars make song in me.” 
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The Pitcher 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN 


T OW both my children are mar- 
ried,” said Caldewell, “the home 
is empty, and so, in this de- 

rable state, you find me—a desolate 
| wreck, longing for adventure.” 

Dr. Dufresne and Merwin Burr looked 

each other significantly, then both 
sed their eyes toward the mysterious 

e that floated under the high beams 

the Caldewell library. The candle- 
ht which their host had always pre- 
rred as far back as the days in the 
isty old college room in Whittley 
for what he called the illumina- 

n of intimacy, now flickered nervous- 

from many brass wall-holders. The 

mes seemed to feel some apprehension 

t the voices of the storm and at the 
sound of the sleet seratching on the long 
ty-house windows with an infinity of 
ghostly fingers. 

Burr, one of Caldewell’s guests, was 
Burr of Burr & Broward, authority 
ipon the law of corporation mortgages, 

sort of hippopotamus in mind and 
body, the mind dwelling impregnable 
behind a broad, florid face and an out- 
irst of beard, the body always puffing, 
swelling, rolling, beneath clothes which 
were ill-fitting yet distinguished. 

“Bless me—don’t I know!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Dr. Dufresne, the other guest, had a 
higher voice; it seemed wholly in keep- 
ing with his aquiline nose, the dry 
wrinkles about his eyes, the thinness of 
his white hair, the sinewy length of his 
strong surgeon’s hands, the angularity 
around the knees, upon which these 
hands, like those of a red granite 
Pharaoh, were laid. 

“T went through that,” said he. “You 
miss *em. They are yours. They are 
more than yours. They are you yourself. 
But I—huh!—I got over it. I fell in 
love with my wife again.” 

Caldewell started up out of the depths 
of the great jieather chair which he. al- 
ways chose for these late Saturday-night 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 745.—6 
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meetings, which for these three had per 
sisted for nearly forty years. 

“Why stare me out of countenance?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Because I am wondering just how I 
would go about falling in love with my 
wife. I love her enough, and always have,” 
Caldewell said. “ But somehow we both 
have become very matter of fact.” He 
became silent, gazing at the age-darkened 
baseboard. 

Burr scented the presence of something 
which he felt would be embarrassing to 
conventional discussion. He drained his 
glass impatiently and placed it on the 
floor beside his chair, with an apoplectic 
puff and a philosophic sigh. 

“You two fellows know my wife,” said 
Caldewell, in a halting voice. “It isn’t 
necessary for me to praise her; there are 


no better women—certainly none who 
have had a more successful life as— 
what shall I say?—a mother and an 
eternally valued member of society. Be- 


cause she is completely good, and con- 
sistent in the performance of goodness.” 

The lawyer and Dufresne both stared 
at him. 

“Fine woman!” growled Burr. 

“Made you what you are!” 
Dufresne. 

“Why, she’s not to blame for me,” 
exclaimed the merchant, as if he were 
hastening to his wife’s defense. “ And 
yet—what am I? A discounter of re- 
tailers’ notes, shop merchant raised to 
a higher power, a textile-measurer, a 
dealer in prices and per cents., a pros- 
perous creature of commerce and com- 
monplaces.” 

The clock beyond the heavy hangings 
at the wide exit to the hall interrupted 
with eleven assertions that no man can 
live again the moment that has passed. 

“Was I this in the old days?’ asked 
Caldewell, out of temper. 

His two friends shut their eyes, re- 
calling the picture of him in youth, then 
both laughed derisively. 
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Caldewell arose with a groan which 
seemed to ascend from stiff knee-joints 
and strode up and down before the cold 
hearth in the characteristic attitudes of 
a male seeking warmth at an open fire. 
After all, his appearance was that of a 
retired military man, an old fighting sea- 
officer or a worn-out soldier of fortune, 
rather than that of a product of the 
mahogany-trimmed office of the treas- 
urer of the East American Mills. 

“Bah!” he said, gruffly. “ Men’s souls 
do not change. I have been exactly the 
same lover of adventure, of romance, as 
I was then. Yet it has all been stifled. 
I have found myself smothered under 
the irresistible pressure of a humdrum 
life, surrendering to regularity and con- 
ventions.” 

He pointed upward with a straight 
forefinger at the floor above. 

“T am afraid that she and I are both 
rather—what shall I say ?—burned out of 
romance.” 

“Oh, my. dear fellow!” Burr pro- 
tested. 

The host turned on the lawyer, threw 
his hands behind his back, and, spreading 
his two feet wide apart on the rug, 
rocked his body backward and forward. 

“T have already eulogized Mary,” he 
said. “ Heaven knows it may be better 
for everybody to curb their taste for 
adventure; the world may be a hundred- 
fold better because I have spent my life 
at the productive end of mills, looms, 
and an army of wage-earners. I realize 
the practical value of her philosophy. It 
is her philosophy rather than mine. Yet 
it squeezes all the poetry and all the 
romance out of life—this modern, civ- 
ilized, suecessful, domestic, metropolitan 
philosophy.” 

Dufresne knocked the ashes of his 
cigar to the floor and scattered them 
with a kick of his foot. 

“You probably are tired, probably blue. 
But do you know yourself just what you 
mean?” he asked. 

“T see perfectly,” said Burr. “We 
know Caldewell and we know his lady— 
or ought to. She is a person of regular 
habits, a believer, may I say, in organ- 
ization — of home, business, society —a 
priestess, if you please, of self-improve- 
ment and the improvement of every one 
else, a woman of strong will. James 
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would say, as I would say, that she is not 
a poet, not a lover of romance, and is 
contented with a humdrum world. I! 
should think, Dufresne, that you might 
have observed the reshaping of the old 
Jim we used to know. She did it. Of 
course she did it. And I, for one, believe 
she did well!” 

“Tt was not her doing, I think. It was 
not my life or hers. It was ours,” 
laughed Caldewell, somewhat bitterly. 
“Well, look at me! What’s more stupid 
than a business success? Dufresne, my 
dear fellow, you advised me a moment 
ago to fall in love with my wife. Why, 
there is no necessity for that. I sup- 
pose you mean some new demonstration 
of my affection for her. For what pur- 
pose? She’d think that I was mad. I 
would become a disturber of the beau- 
tiful, eternal, quiet, worthy flow of the 
stream of our lives. No, my dear friends, 
my secret which I have told you cannot 
be told her, merely because—God bless 
her!—she wouldn’t understand. If I 
have adventure, it must be alone. Lord! 
I had an atlas spread out on the table 
to-night. I saw on the map a piece of 
uncharted country the size of my thumb— 
south of Hudson Bay. It set me trem- 
bling. No white man had ever been 
there! Yesterday I saw an advertise- 
ment in the paper for a man who would 
assist a middle-aged widow in the pro- 
motion of an invention of a new and 
dangerous explosive. I felt my blood 
grow thicker, warmer in my veins. And 
if my neighbors or my wife knew of it 
they would believe mea trifle irre- 
sponsible.” 

“So do I,” said Burr. “But then— 
so did I forty years ago when you went 
up the Amazon with two black creatures, 
half men, half monkeys, that couldn’t 
understand any language but grunts and 
whistles.” 

Dufresne had been thinking. “ Of 
course you might have married a dif- 
ferent woman,” he said, as if thinking 
aloud. 

Caldewell scowled at him; then, as he 
recognized the spontaneous sincerity of 
his friend, his expression softened. “I’m 
not blaming her,” he said, good-natured- 
ly. “I saw from the first year or two 
of our life together, just as I see now, 
the inevitable result. On the one hand, 
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THE PITCHER 


her character has steadied me; on the 
ther, day by day, it lessened the sup- 
nly of poetry, adventure, romance, with 
which I started life. Besides—” 

‘Sh!” whispered Burr, with the man- 
er of a guilty conspirator. “Some one 
‘s; out there in the hall.” 

‘Your wife!” said Dufresne. 

The curtains parted on either side of 

small and active woman of fifty; the 
en stood, three in a row, facing her. 

[f Mrs. Caldewell was somewhat 

mpy of figure and inert of expression, 

her hands were somewhat rheumatic 
shape and her hair was lacking in 
ster, if, indeed, there was a definite 

k of beauty, yet a shrewd observer 

iid have said that her active, clear 
ves were indicative of intellectual train- 

g, ealm thought, and a conscience al- 
vs eontented. She was the sort of 

oman who prefers to dress in gray, 

ith a bit of rare white lace here and 
here, who speaks in a soft voice, but who, 
none the less, inspires the confidence that 
she is fitted to meet any crisis, and with 
immutable determination embroider day 
by day her own pattern of life. As if to 
vymbolize this last, she now held in her 
hand a piece of linen, a skein of thread, 

id a needle. 

She laughed, perhaps a little nervous- 

For some reason the embarrassed 
bsence of greeting from any of the 
hree men and the presence of guilt upon 
their old faces seemed to have escaped 
her notice. 

“Oh, I did not mean to break into 
your little circle,” she said, lightly. 
“Please don’t get up. I only wanted 
to say to you, Jim, that I wish to use 
your study. I have some embroidery to 
do, and though I shall be where I can 
hear the rumble of your voices, I do 
not believe it will bother you.” 

“* Rumble’ is good, Mary,” said Burr, 
with a note of tenderness. 

She laughed as she crossed the library 
and passed behind the curtains at the 
door of the room beyond. 

“Tn case of a group of women I might 
have said ‘chatter,’” she called back to 
them. 

Dufresne smiled silently. 

“Your wife is lonely, too,” said Burr, 
meditatively, with his eyes still at the 
point where she had disappeared. 
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“She seems to take my proposal to 
go off to Euvope for four months philo- 
sophically,” said Caldewell, lightly, to 
dismiss the suggestion. 

“T wonder if you understand her,” the 
lawyer said, and seated himself once 
more, staring at the mantel. 

“T was going to tell you of a memory 
that came back to me to-day,” the mer- 
chant began again, without answering 
3urr. “It was like a message from my 
youth. It was back in the first year or 
two after graduation. I went to Tur 
kestan.” 

“T remember,” Dufresne said. “ You 
nearly lost your life in the desert—you, 
your ponies, and that villain of a guide 
or dragoman, or whatever you called 
him.” 

Caldewell nodded. “ Yes, and this was 
the picture,” he said, with his eyes half 
shut. “I had picked up no end of 
treasures from a Russian trader who 
had a caravan from Khiva—a leather 
pouch of turquoise and odds and ends, 
jewels, a fingerful of Arab rings, three 
rugs that I suppose to-day would be 
priceless, eight or nine rare and ancient 
specimens of pottery, two silver-mounted 
Arabian muskets, a jug of the most 
delicious perfume from Tiflis—I can 
smell it now!—and, among other things, 
‘The Pitcher of Romance.’ ” 

“Pitcher of Romance!’ ” 
Dufresne. 

“Yes,” replied the merchant. “It 
was a brass pitcher, from Persia prob- 
ably—a brass pitcher, with a long, swan- 
like neck and a curving handle. It was 
inlaid with silver, and capable, when 
struck with other metal, of giving out 
with the vibration a resonance that 
sounded exactly like the song of a bird 
rising and falling—an alluring, far-away 
eall. But the beauty of the object was 
its shape, its graceful outlines, which 
seemed always changing like the curves 
in the body of a young girl.” 

Burr sat up. “Where did it get its 
title—this pitcher?” he asked, leaning 
forward eagerly. 

“From the characters inlaid in its 
sides,” Caldewell explained. “I paid 
well for it. It had been stolen, I have 
no doubt. The Russian Jew read me 
its inscription. ‘They who possess me 
shall know the emotions; they who drink 
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from me shall taste rare flavors; they 
who touch my sides shall know the true 
adventures of life.’ I recalled the sen- 
tence after nearly forty years, and with 
it the fact that I had said to the Jew: 
‘It’s the Pitcher of Romance. Take 
your price. Here at least is something 
not to be haggled over,’ ” 

“And where is it now?” asked Du- 
fresne, raising his eyes over the flame 
of his match. 

Caldewell shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“You were right. We nearly left our 
bones on that thirst-haunted desert,” he 
said. “It was years ago, but I remember 
that we took the old Khiva trail, not the 
new. And at that wonderful outcrop- 
ping of rock thirty miles east of the 
second oasis my fool of a native struck 
north along the base of a ridge which 
for some strange reason appears sharply 
in the monotony of rolling expanse. 
Mind you, we had ponies, not camels, 
and a twelve-hour journey had led us 
nowhere. It was at the hour when night, 
which in that country pounces down 
like a dark-winged hawk, had been long 
settled over us. And there, in front of 
us, in the moonlight, where probably no 
human being had been for centuries, was 
a depression in the face of the desert, a 
bow! set into the surface, a round, deep 
concave with sloping sides of pink 
gravel. It might have been a hundred 
yards across. We slept beside it.” 

“With the Pitcher of Romance,” Burr 
muttered. 

“Our tongues were leather. We were 
facing death, though I did not know it,” 
Jaldewell went on. “We had seen that 
we would have to turn back. So I arose 
at dawn and took the heaviest of my 
Bokhara rugs—a wonderful piece both 
in design, coloring, and fineness—and I 
took three massive blue bowls and the 
brass pitcher, all of which weighed 
heavily upon the horse, and I stretched 
the rug on the hot sands and placed the 
four other objects upon it, just as if I 
were preparing to serve rare delicacies 
for two in that empty waste. And we 
rode away.” 

“And you kept looking back?’ sug- 
gested Burr. 

“Yes, I kept looking back,” repeated 
Caldewell—“ at the rug, the three blue 
bowls, and the Pitcher of Romance 
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gleaming in the fierce, slanting rays o! 
the sun.” 

“Till they were out of sight,” added 
the doctor, with a tone of finality. 

All three men sat with musing, squint- 
ed eyes, like three who saw the rug, 
the blue bowls, the pitcher, abandoned 
on the desert. 

Suddenly Burr pointed with an out- 
stretched arm and a fat, metropolitan 
forefinger, as if across a_ stretch of 
imaginative sun-baked gravel. 

“Look!” said he. “Do you suppose, 
Caldewell, that they are still there?” 
“Why not?” Dufresne said, softly. 
They were left far from any trail and 
in a lifeless land.” 

Caldewell clutched the arms of his 
chair. “I never thought of it!” he said. 
“ God!” 

“Why don’t you go back and see?” 
the doctor proposed, breaking the still- 
ness of the room with the dry, ironical 
rasp characteristic of one phase of his 
voice. “That is a much more interest- 
ing experiment, old fellow, than Monte 
Carlo or an investigation of textile 
processes in Germany. Come, Calde- 
well! Though you sit to-night on the 
other side of the world, and though, 
since the day you took the Turkestan 
trail, your sinews have softened and your 
waist and chin both have doubled—what 
odds? You complain of the humdrum. 
Well, snatch romance, as you call it, be- 
fore it’s too late, then. Go back for the 
pitcher! What do you say?” 

“Mary will assent,” Burr urged, with 
some real eagerness. “It will be good 
for you both. And you will give old 
plodders like Dufresne and me some- 
thing to dream about.” 

Caldewell still clutched the chair arms. 
At last he jumped up, laughing. “It’s 
ali very amusing,” he exclaimed. “ Bless 
me, what nonsense!” 

His two friends also arose, smiling. 

“Can you imagine me with this bald 
spot up here burned to the raw by the 
sun of an Asiatic waste? Ha!” 

Burr laughed, then yawned. The doc- 
tor stretched. “My coat?’ he inquired, 
absent-mindedly, and the three passed 
out of the room into the hall. 

A moment later, just as a draft of 
the outdoor cold whisked over the floor 
and the sound of the front door came 
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THE PITCHER 


from beyond the portiéres, Mrs. Calde- 
well stepped into the library, leaned 
against the wall beneath one bracket of 
candles, which were nearly burned to 
their stubs, and began to embroider as 
‘f her life depended on finishing the task. 

Her husband found her, the glinting 
needle poised in her fingers. He said 
nothing. He went to the table, picked 
up a book, and ran its pages backward 
and forward idly. A man -servant, 
treading like a eat in the wet, came in, 
locked the windows for the night, and 
was gone. The needle in Mrs. Calde- 
well’s fingers had remained motionless. 
It was she who first spoke. 

“Jim.” she said, “the household 
needs readjustment. You and I are 
living on memories, my dear. Thurs- 
day you go abroad alone. Why don’t you 
step out of your life—absolutely—for 
three months ?” 

“To what?” he asked, much surprised. 
“T don’t understand.” 

“JT mean that you might not write 
me. or I write you. I mean that for 
three months you may go your way, I 
mine.” she said, blushing a little. “I 
mean that you may have all the diversi- 
fied interests of old cities before you, 
and that I, who so much need it, will 
have the interest of finding some spot 
where for a long time I may live out- 
doors, lose some of my fat by con- 
scientious exercise, and be really tanned 
by the sun for the first time since 
Robert was born.” 

“Not even write?’ he asked, non- 
plussed. 

“Not even write.” 

She began to embroider once more, 
turning the petal of a flower; he laughed 
somewhat sheepishly. “Then you agree,” 
she said, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

He heard her going out the door, a 
tread creaked on the stairs. Caldewell 
sprang out of his chair, paced up and 
down for a moment, like a caged lion 
who is allowed after years of the tamer’s 
abuse to sniff the odors of the jungle. 

“London, Paris, Marseilles, Suez!” 
he exclaimed, closing his fists. “A cara- 
van—Tiflis, Merve, Khiva—the desert! 
The Pitcher of Romance! I’m an old 
fool, but, damn me!—I’ll do it!” 
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able to afford a caravan; one disadvan- 
tage of being rich is to expose affluence 
by affluent manners and have the caravan 
and the supplies and the dragomen and 
the trappings cost twice the price cur- 
rent for such things. Caldewell at home 
could make a close bargain in the pur- 
chase of fine baled Australian Sea Island 
seconds, and he could quarrel success- 
fully with metropolitan taxi-drivers in 
New York and the capitals of Europe. 
In the matter of engaging a caravan he 
was a failure. “Dull shears may shear 
fat sheep,” say the stall-keepers in the 
bazaars, and doubtless the camel-men 
nodded at the thought as they beheld 
this American, with a scowl of impa- 
tience on his perspiring forehead, an 
absurd cork helmet in his right hand, 
and his left thrust into khaki trousers 
which jingled money in every pocket, 
listening to the interpreter’s almost tear- 
ful account of the difficulties of the 
old Khiva road. 

But Caldewell had bought poetry and 
romance, and to complain of the price 
would have been inconsistent with the 
spirit of a true lover of adventure. The 
morning of the 8th of June found him 
two days out from the desert port, 
squinting his eyes at the rising sun, 
which rolled its light, like a long strip 
of Oriental carpet, over the undulating, 
gravelly waste, and concluding in his 
own mind that he had been scorched, 
singed, burned, trimmed, plucked, shorn, 
when he had advanced a huge sum of 
money for seven days’ use of such an 
outfit as trailed behind him. 

“Tt looks like the morning street 
parade of a one-ring circus just closing 
a rainy season. No sheriff would think 
it was worth while to serve this one with 
an attachment,” said the American. 
“Tbrahim, you card-reader, you founder 
of a cult, come here! Tell me what’s 
the matter with my horse.” 

“Oh, master,” replied the greasy- 
faced one, “how may I say the bad 
news? At dawn I listened to the base 
animal. I heard his breathing as I 
have heard such breathing in other 
horses. Alas, he is sick. Alas, he will 
surely die. Alas, when your honored 
self bought this horse he had been doc- 
tored with strange herbs that he might 
live another day.” 
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“You read that kind of talk in some 
best-seller,” said Caldewell, viciously, as 
he dismounted. “ Will you look at the 
beast? His eyes are turned back in 
his head!” 

“Shall I shoot him, master?” inquired 
Ibrahim. 

“And I—walk!” cried the other. 

“Allah forbid!” replied the inter- 
preter, wriggling his brown, bare toes 
in his sandals. “It would be impossible, 
Thou shalt ride a camel, master.” 

At noon, therefore, Caldewell was 
hoisted to the back of a ship of the 
desert; at three he had learned why the 
patient, long-suffering camel has earned 
his title; at four he had plodded three 
miles on foot, learning with each raising 
of a shoe that sand-walking is not a 
practical form of locomotion for a ro- 
tund sedentary. 

“The camel again!” he cried to the 
dragomen. “ And this time tell him it’s 
not the up-and-down motion I mind, but 
the oily swell—that lukewarm soap-and- 
water roll!” 

At five the adventurer gazed up at 
the turquoise blue of the sky and saw it 
suddenly turn an olive-drab color; even 
the desert tilted upward so that it looked 
like a steep climb and a long one, and 
then downward so that it became a 
precipitous slide. 

“T am a very miserable man,” said the 
treasurer of the East American Mills. 
“ What is that thing that jangles so?” 

“Master,” said Ibrahim, with a devil- 
ish smile, “the noise is made by a tin 
coffee- pot from the United Honored 
States.” 

“Throw it overboard!” cried Calde- 
well, forgetting his surroundings. “I’m 
going to get down and walk again. 
What are those trees? Palms?” 

“Master, we are at the second oasis. 
Here we stay the night,” explained the 
oleaginous interpreter. 

“ And what ails the camel-men? What 
are they singing about?” 

“They are asking themselves what 
must be done,” answered the other, after 
a long draft of warm asses’ milk from 
a bulging skin. “Russian officers are 
occupying the oasis. There is great 
danger, master.” 

“Danger?” exclaimed Caldewell. 
“Hast thou a permit from the Tsar?” 
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“Bosh!” cried the treasurer of the 
East American Mills. “March on. If 
they are white men, I will be glad to 
see them.” 

The Russians, however, seemed of a 
different temper. There were five. 
They had mounted, and now with the 
flashing of sabers and clanking of scab- 
bards they charged down upon the 
trembling caravan. Caldewell believed 
that heads would soon be rolling like 
pumpkins over the hot sands. \ 

“Stop!” he cried, gazing from one to 
the other of these bearded, mostacchioed, 
white-and-red-uniformed creatures. “I 
am an American.” 

One of the number raised his eye- 
brows, wet his finger-tips, and curled 
upward the point of his tawny beard, 
smacked his lips, then, turning to the 
others, reported something in Russian. 
They all laughed joyfully. 

“T am an American,” said Caldewell, 
endeavoring to increase the girth of his 
chest and diminish that of his waist. 

“Oh, Monsieur d’Argent Trop,” the 
spokesman returned, in understandable 
French, “we understood you the first 
time. You are an American. We place 
you under arrest. It is serious, mon- 
sieur. Were I in your place I would 
believe it better to say: ‘See, good 
friends. How many rubles will you 
have? May Heaven guard the Tsar, but F 
may his soldiers always be in spending- 
money.’ ” 

“Umph!” growled the pilgrim. “ How 
In Cuba they 
Well, then, what’s 
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it worth?” 

A computation was made. Caldewell 
settled his newly created debt; the Rus- 
sians bowed with extreme politeness be- 
fore their departure in the morning. 

“Buy cheap cars to start with,” the 
American called out after them, with a r 
thought for the sum -which each had ; 
received. “And run them yourselves 
the first season, so you will know the 
difference between a good and a bad 
chauffeur.” 

“ Merci beaucoup!” shouted the rascal 
who spoke French. “We shall not buy 
cars! We have agreed among ourselves 
to build a moving-picture theater in 
Moscow. Speak to your Ibrahim, mon- 
sieur, concerning the various makes. 
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THE PITCHER 


The rascal demanded of us more than 
his share.” 

Caldewell meditated this farewell mes- 
sage for several minutes, watching the 
receding dust-cloud on the desert. 

“Great guns!” he sighed at last, try- 
ing to dig some of the grit out of his 
ears. “I wonder whether they’ve got 
this game incorporated! But more than 
anything I wonder how rough it is this 
morning. Bring me my sea- going 
camel. Bring me Rosinante. I’ve re- 
named him the Alice B. Smith.” 

A swarm of flies settled down over 
the caravan as at last it started away 
from the traders’ worn trail and north- 
ward along the ridge. 

“The maj-esty of the des-ert isn’t what 
it used to be,” said Caldewell, sadly, 
trying to speak in rhythm with the 
eamel’s roll. “Ibrahim! Hand me my 
coat. If I drop the guide-rope, the con- 
founded ship of the desert will come 
up into the wind. Hold on now! T'll 
get down. I guess I was just in time. 
I’ve got to walk again! I’m very mis- 
erable! Yesterday it was an oily swell; 
to-day it’s a choppy sea. The beast 
looks evil. I believe he knows.” 

Ibrahim, the dusky, winked at the 
moth-eaten camel; the creature drew 
down one flabby eyelid and returned the 
salute. The treasurer of the East Amer- 
ican Mills mopped his brow and the 
green interior of the cork helmet. Then 
he took out the last message from his 
wife, addressed to him in Berlin, and 
forwarded to Constantinople by the Lon- 
don bankers. 

“Tnvestigate for me domestic-science 
education France and Italy. Be home 
for dinner at seven on day planned,” the 
eable said. 

“T wish I was there now,” groaned 
Caldewell. “Oh, go ahead, all you ani- 
mated splotches of local color. It’s not 
far now. Tell ’em, Ibrahim, and let me 
walk on ahead. I can’t even bear to 
watch those camels walk.” 

“As thou wilt, master,” replied the 
Oriental, with a stage salaam. “ But if 
it be thy wish I first will prepare thee 
food and drink. A catef minced ham, 
master? A syrup from the jug?” 

The American’s answer was a roar of 
rage. The subtle Ibrahim understood; 
he waved his hand to the frightened un- 
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derlings, and the caravan once more was 
on its way. 

At dusk Caldewell gave a cry; upon 
the face of the desert appeared a de- 
pression. The camel-men looked up, 
and then they, too, showed their excite- 
ment by strange mumbles and squeaks. 

“The Pitcher of Romance,” shouted 
the American, running forward. 

But the Pitcher of Romance had gone; 
the concave in the desert was empty; 
the talisman left on the rare Bokhara, 
with the three blue bowls, had vanished. 

“T knew it wouldn’t be here,” Calde- 
well sputtered. “I was sure the idea was 
absurd—nonsense, poppycock !” 

“Tow can this be, master?” asked 
Ibrahim, pulling up his skirts as he fol- 
lowed his employer down the incline. 
“The things you seek cannot have gone.” 

“Bah!” roared the American, clench- 
ing his fist. 

“But how ean it be, master?” argued 
Ibrahim. “No one ever 
while man has memory.” 

Caldewell stooped and picked 
tin can half buried in the sand. 

“Look, then!” he mourned, in a high 
key. “And read! ‘Twentieth Century 
Brand. Prime Ripe Tomatoes. No 
Coloring Matter. Guaranteed under 
Pure Food and Drugs Act’!” 

“ Master!” cried Ibrahim, much shocked, 
“what can it be?” 

“This?’ said Caldewell, scornfully, 
holding the can up to the setting sun 
upon the tips of his fingers. “This is 
the modern Pitcher of Romance!” 


comes here, 


up a 


As luck would have it, the lady liner 
bearing Caldewell came in three hours 


late from quarantine; on shore the 
treasurer of the East American Mills 
almost ran away from the customs 
officers and finally jumped into a taxi- 
“ab which had already been engaged by 
a man with a red, sunburned nose and 
pearl-gray spats. It was a midsummer 
dusk. 

“Hold on!” said the stranger, in a 
peevish tone. “I say! Get out of there, 
will you? My partner is waiting for 
me at the office with a big real-estate 
option.” 

“Pooh!” answered Caldewell, 
ming the door. 
business. 


slam- 
“That’s nothing but 
I am dining with my wife!” 
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The explanation may not have been 
satisfying to the stranger, whose eyes 
popped open like two pods, but it was 
more than satisfactory to Oaldewell. 
His own words gave him a curious little 
thrill. He had never before been away 
from his wife so long a time as this; she 
seemed the most desirable personality in 
the world. Her little scheme of meeting 
for dinner at home no longer seemed to 
him the plan of a prosy mind. Indeed, 
what could be a more charming concep- 
tion? The old fellow rubbed his knees. 
Dining with her! No youth was ever 
more excited about keeping a tryst with 
a runaway princess. He hummed a 
song; he pictured himself dashing up 
the steps. His own house in imagina- 
tion had been transformed into a brick- 
and-mortar heaven. And the woman 
there was his wife! The tears started 
out of his eyes. She was his wife! The 
responsibility of the relationship seemed 
terrible; it made him tremble as it had 
made him tremble years before. Sup- 
pose she had died suddenly? He writhed 
at the thought. 

“ One-seventy,” said the taxi-driver. 

“Tlere’s five,” cried Caldewell, run- 
ning up his own walk. “Keep it;— 
there’s a light in the window!” 

He fell up the steps; the door opened; 
it was she! 

He stood transfixed. 

She had lost flesh; there seemed more 
spring in her body; her eyes were clearer; 
her skin was brown with the outdoor 
life she had sought. He fancied she 
looked exactly as she had looked thirty 
years before. 

He had promised himself to throw his 
arms about her. He wanted to do it 
still, but behind appeared the faces of 
Dufresne and Burr. The countenances 
of these two dear old friends were cov- 
ered with the light of welcome, but be- 
cause they were there interfering with 
the unrestraint he desired he thought 
them odious. 

“We are so glad you are back safe 
and sound,” said his wife, softly. 

“Did you bring anything with you, 
old fellow?” asked Dufresne, slyly. “You 
know what I mean.” 

“Did you really go after it?” inquired 
Burr. “We thought you did, but we 
haven’t said a word.” 


“What is all this mystery? Come in, 
Jim, my dear,” said Mrs. Caldewell. 
“The dinner has been waiting too long 
already. Our guests, whom I invited, 
are famished.” 

She led the way into the library. 
“Just one question,” she went on. 
“What is this mystery of where you 
have been ?”’ 

“Do you remember my telling you 
once years ago of a Bokhara rug, three 
bowls, and a brass pitcher I left in the 
desert?” said Caldewell. 

A little smile flickered on the woman’s 
face. 

“Do you remember that the pitcher 
was supposed to give its owner richness 
of life and adventure and the true 
spirit of romance?’ he went on. “ Well, 
I may as well tell you— I went back 
like an old fool to find it. I had a picture 
of the rug and the bowls still there as 
I left them, in the sunlight.” 

“And they weren't?” eried Du- 
fresne, anxiously. 

“They had gone!” Burr growled, in 
disappointment. 

Caldewell nodded sheepishly. 

“But, Jim, dear,” said his wife, “you 
don’t mean you really went to all that 
trouble and—” 

He nodded again. 

“Oh, what a shame!” she exclaimed, 
walking to the door of her husband’s 
study. “Just see!” 

She pulled the curtains aside. 

All the furniture had been pushed 
back from the center of the room. And 
there, on the bare floor, in the full glare 
of the yellow light, lay the shreds of a 
Bokhara rug, bleached colorless by years 
of uninterrupted sunlight, and upon its 
frail, dry-rotted surface, as if a meal 
had been prepared for two, were three 
blue pottery bowls and a brass, silver- 
inlaid pitcher of exquisite beauty. 

Caldewell wheeled suddenly toward his 
wife. 

“Mary —tell the truth,” he cried. 
“What did your caravan cost you?” 

“Caravan? Oaravan?”’ she answered. 
“Why, I couldn’t afford a caravan, dear. 
They’re very expensive. So I took what 
I could buy in those markets — some 
dried beef and some canned tomatoes, 
and I hired an automobile, and I went 
out and back in thirty-six hours.” 
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The Street Called Straight 


A NOVEL 


By the Author of “The Inner Shrine” 


CHAPTER XIX 
ORTUNATELY there was no one 
fF in the upper hall, nor on the stairs, 
nor in the lower hall, nor in the 
eval room into which Ashley stumbled 
The house was all sunshine 
and silence. 

He dropped into the nearest arm-chair. 
“Tt’s a lie,” he kept repeating to himself. 
“Tt’s a lie. It’s a damned, infernal lie. 
It’s a put-up job between them—between 
the old scoundrel and that—that oaf.” 

The reflection brought him comfort. 
By degrees it brought him a great deal 
of comfort. That was the explanation, of 
course! There was no need of his being 
panie-stricken. To frighten him off was 
part of their plan. Had he not chal- 
lenged her two or three times to say she 
didn’t care for him? If she had any 
doubt on the subject, he had given her 
ample opportunity to declare it. But 
she had not done so. On the contrary, 
she had made him both positive and nega- 
tive statements of her love. What more 
could he ask? 

He breathed again. The longer he 
thought of it the better his situation 
seemed to grow. He had done all that 
an honorable man could think of. He 
had been chivalrous to a quixotic degree. 
If they had not accepted his generous 
proposals, then so much the worse for 
them. They—Guion and Davenant— 
were pursuing obstructionist tactics, so 
as to put him in a place where he could 
do nothing but retreat. Very well; he 
would show them! There were points 
beyond which even chivalry could not go; 
and if they found themselves tangled in 
their own barbed wire they themselves 
would be to blame. 

It was a gratification to the Ashley 
spirit, too, to note how promptly the right 
thing had paid. It was really something 
to take to heart. The moral to be drawn 
from his experiences at the heights of 
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his way. 


Dargal had been illustrated over and 
over again in his career; and this was 
once more. If he had funked the sacri- 
fice, it would have been on his conscience 
all the rest of his life. As it was, he had 
made it, or practically made it, and so 
could take his reward without seruple. 

He put this plainly before Olivia when 
at last she appeared. She came slowly 
through the hall from the direction of 
the dining-room, a blank-book and a pen- 
cil in her hand. * 

“T’m making an inventory,” she ex- 
plained. “ You know that everything will 
have to be sold?” 

He ignored this to hurry to his account 
of the interview with Guion. 

“T’ve made my offer,” he went on, in 
an injured tone, “and ‘they’ve thrown it 
out. I really can’t do more, now, can I?” 

“You know already how I feel about 
that.” 

They were still standing. He had been 
too eager to begin his report to offer her 
a chair or to take one himself. 

“They can’t expect me to repeat it, 
now, can they?” he hurried on. “ There 
are limits, by Jove! I can’t go begging 
to them—” 

“T don’t think they expect it.” 

“And yet, if I don’t, you know—he’s 
dished. He loses his money—and every- 
thing else.” 

In putting a slight emphasis on the con- 
cluding words he watched her closely. 
She betrayed herself to the extent of 
throwing back her head with a little tilt 
to the chin. 

“T don’t believe he’d consider that 
being dished. He’s the sort of man who 
loses only when he—flings away.” 

“He’s the sort of man who’s a beastly 
cad.” 

He regretted these words as soon as they 
were uttered, but she had stung him to 
the quick. Her next words did so again. 

“Then, if so, I hope you won’t find it 
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necessary to repeat the information. I 
mistook him for something very high— 
very high and noble; and, if you don’t 
mind, I’d rather go on doing it.” 

She swept him with a look such as 
he knew she must be capable of giving, 
though he had never before seen it. The 
next second she had slipped between the 
portiéres into the hall. He heard her 
pause there. 

It was inevitable that Guion’s words 
should return to him—“ Half in love 
with him as it is.” 

“That’s rot,” he assured himself. He 
had only to call up the image of Dave- 
nant’s hulking figure and heavy ways to 
see what rot it was. He himself was not 
vain of his appearance; he had too much 
to his credit to be obliged to descend to 
that; but he knew he was a distinguished 
man, and that he looked it. The woman 
who could choose between him and Dave- 
nant would practically have no choice at 
all. That seemed to him conclusive. 

Nevertheless, it was with a view to set- 
tling this question beyond resurrection 
that he followed her into the hall. He 
found her standing with the note - book 
still in her hand. 

He came softly behind her and looked 
over her shoulder, his face close to hers. 
She could feel his breath on her cheek, 
but she tried to write. 

“T’m sorry I said what I did,” he whis- 
pered. 

She stayed her pencil long enough to 
say: “I hope you're still sorrier for hav- 
ing thought it.” 

“T’m sorry you know I think it. 
Since it affects you so deeply—” 

“Tt affects me deeply to see you can 
be unjust.” 

“T’m more than unjust. I’m—well, 
you can fancy what I am when I say 
that I know some one who thinks you’re 
more than half in love with this fellow 
as it is.” 

“Ts that papa?” 

“T don’t see that it matters who it is. 
The only thing of importance is whether 
you are or not.” 

“Tf you mean that as a question, I 
shall have to let you answer it yourself.” 

“ Would you tell me if—if you were?” 

“ What would be the use of telling you 
a thing that would make you unhappy 
and that I couldn’t help?” 
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“Am I to understand, then, that you 
are half in love with him?’ 

She continued the effort to write. 

“T think I’ve a right to press that 
question,” he resumed. “Am I, or am | 
not, to understand—?” 

She turned slowly. 
flushed, her eyes misty. 

“You may understand this,” she said, 
keeping her voice as much under control 
as possible—“ you may understand this, 
that I don’t know whom I’m in love with, 
or whether or not I’m in love with any 
one. That’s the best Ican say. I’m sorry, 
Rupert—-but I don’t think it’s altogether 
my fault. Papa’s troubles seem to have 
transported me into a world where they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage 
—where the whole subject is alien to—” 

“But you said,” he protested, bitterly, 
“no longer ago than yesterday that you 
—loved me.” 

“ And I suppose I do. I did in South- 
sea. I did—right up to the minute when 
I learned what papa—and I—had been 
doing all these years—and that if the law 
had been put in foree—! You see that’s 
made me feel as if I were benumbed—as 
if I were frozen—or dead. You mustn’t 
blame me too much—” 

“My darling, I’m not blaming you. 
I’m not such a duffer but that I can 
understand how you feel. It ‘ll be all 
right. You’ll come round. This is like 
an illness, by Jove!—that’s what it’s like. 
But you'll get better, dear. After we’re 
married—if you'll only marry me—” 

“T said I’d do that, Rupert—I said 
it yesterday—if you’d give up what I 
understand you have given up—” 

He was on his guard against admitting 
this. “TI haven’t given it up. They’ve 
made it impossible for me to do it; that’s 
all. It’s their action, not mine.” 

“Tt comes to the same thing. I’m 
ready to keep my promise.” 

“You don’t say it with much enthu- 
siasm.” 

“Perhaps I say it with something bet- 
ter. I think I do. At the same time, I 
wish—” 

“You wish what?” 

“T wish I had attached another condi- 
tion to it.” 

“Tt mayn’t be too late for that even 
now. Let’s have it.” 

“Tf I had thought of it,” she said, with 


Her face was 
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a faint, uncertain smile, “I should have 
exacted a promise that you and he should 
be friends.” 

He spoke sharply. “ Who? Me? 
That’s a good ’un, by Jove! You may as 
well understand me, dear, once and for all. 
I don’t make friends of cow-punchers of 
that sort.” 

“T do,” she said, coldly, turning again 
to her note-book. 


It was not strange that Ashley should 
pass the remainder of the day in a state 
of irritation against what he called “ this 
American way of doing things.” Neither 
was it strange that when, after dinner in 
the evening, Davenant kept close to him 
as they were leaving Rodney Temple’s 
house, the act should have struck the 
Englishman as a bit of odious presump- 
tion. Having tried vainly to shake his 
companion off, he was obliged to submit 
to walking along the embankment with 
him, side by side. 

He had not found the dinner an enter- 
taining event. Drusilla talked a great 
deal, but was uneasy and distraite. 
Rodney Temple seemed to him “a queer 
old cove,” while Mrs. Temple made no 
impression on him at all. Olivia had 
urged her inability to leave her father 
as an excuse for not coming. Davenant 
said little beyond giving the information 
that he was taking leave of his host and 
hostess, to sleep that night in his old 
quarters in Boston, and proceed next day 
to Stoughton, Michigan. This fact gave 
him a pretext for saying good night when 
Ashley did, and leaving the house in his 
company. 

“We're going the same way, aren’t 
we?” he asked, as soon as they were out- 
side. 

“No,” Ashley said, promptly, “ you’re 
taking the tram, and I shall walk.” 

“T should like to walk, too, Colonel, if 
you don’t mind.” 

Since silence raised the most telling 
objection, Ashley made no reply. Taking 
out his cigarette-case, he lit a cigarette, 
without offering one to his companion. 
The discourtesy was significant, but 
Davenant ignored it, commenting on the 
extraordinary mildness of the October 
night, and giving items of information 
as to the normal behavior of American 
autumn weather. As Ashley expressed no 


appreciation of these data, the subject 
dropped. There was a long silence be- 
fore Davenant nerved himself to begin 
on the topic he had sought this oppor- 
tunity to broach. 

“You said yesterday, Colonel, that 
you'd like to pay me back the money I’ve 
advanced to Mr. Guion. I'd just as soon 
you wouldn’t, you know.” 

Ashley deigned no answer. The tramp 
went on in a silence broken only by dis- 
tant voices or a snatch of song from a 
students’ eclub-house near the _ river. 
Somewhere in the direction of Brookline 
a locomotive kept up a puffing like the 
beating of a pulse. 

“T don’t need that money,” Davenant 
began again. “ There’s more where it 
came from. I shall be out after it— 
from to-morrow on.” 

Ashley’s silence was less from rudeness 
than from self-restraint. All his nerves 
were taut with the need to visit his 
troubles on some one’s head. A soldiering 
life had not accustomed him to indefinite 
repression of his irritable impulses, and 
now after two or three days of it he 
was at the limit of his powers. It was 
partly because he knew his patience to be 
nearly at an end that he wanted to be 
alone. It was also because he was afraid 
of the blind fury with which Davenant’s 
mere presence inspired him. While he 
expressed this fury to himself in epithets 
of scorn, he was aware, too, that there 
were shades of animosity in it for which 
he had no ready supply of terms. Such 
exclamatory fragments as forced them- 
selyes up through the troubled incohe- 
rence of his thoughts were of the nature 
of “damned American,” “vulgar Yan- 
kee,” “insolent bounder,” rendering but 
inadequately the sentiments of a certain 
kind of Englishman toward his fancied 
typical American—a crafty Colossus who 
accomplishes everything by money and 
brutal strength. Had there been nothing 
whatever to create a special antagonism 
between them, Ashley’s feeling toward 
Davenant would still have been that of a 
civilized Jack the Giant-killer toward a 
stupendous, uncouth foe. It would have 
had elements in it of fear, jealousy, even 
of admiration, making at its best for sus- 
picion and neutrality, and at its worst 
for ... But Davenant spoke again. 
“T’d a great deal rather, Colonel—”’ 
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The very sound of his voice, with its 
harsh consonants and its absurd repeti- 
tions of the military title, grated insuf- 
ferably on Ashley’s ear. He was beyond 
himself, although he seemed cool. 

“My good fellow, I don’t care a hang 
what you’d a great deal rather.” 

Ashley lit a fresh cigarette with the 
end of the old one, throwing the stump 
into. the river almost across Davenant’s 
face, as the later walked the nearer to 
the railing. 

The American 
looked down. 


turned slightly and 
The action, taken in con- 
junction with his height and size and his 
refusal to be moved, intensified Ashley’s 
rage, which began now to round on him- 
self. Even the monotonous tramp-tramp 
of their footsteps, as the embankment be- 
came more deserted, got on his nerves. 
It was long before Davenant made a new 
attempt to fulfil his mission. 

“In saying what I said just now,” he 
began, in what he tried to make a reason- 
able tone, “I’ve no ax to grind for my- 
self. If Miss Guion—” 

“We'll leave that name out,” Ashley 
cried, sharply. “Only a damned cad 
would introduce it.” 

Though the movement with which 
Davenant swung his left arm through 
the darkness and with the back of his 
hand struck Ashley on the mouth was so 
sudden as to surprise no one more than 
himself, it came with all the cumulative 
effect of twenty-four hours’ brooding. The 
same might be said of the spring with 
which Ashley bounded on his adversary. 
It had the agility and strength of a 
leopard’s. Before Davenant had time to 
realize what he had done he found him- 
self staggering—hurled against the iron 
railing, which threatened to give way be- 
neath his weight. He had not taken 
breath when he was flung again. In the 
dim light of the electrics he could see 
the glare in Ashley’s eyes, and hear him 
panting. Davenant, too, panted, but his 
wrath that had flared up like a rocket 
had already come down like a stick. 

“Look here,” he stammered; “ we—we 
—e-can’t do this sort of thing.” 

Ashley fell back. He, too, seemed to 
realize quickly the folly of the situation. 
When he spoke it was less in anger than 
in protest. 

“By God, you struck me!” 
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“IT didn’t know it, Colonel. 
we’re quits on it—because—because you 


If I did, 


insulted me. Perhaps you didn’t know 
that. Vm willing to think you didn’t 
if you'll only believe that the whole thing 
has been a mistake—a damned, idiotic, 
tom-fool mistake.” 

The words had their effect. Ashley 
fell back still farther. There was a 
sinking of his head and a shrinking of 
his figure that told of reaction from 
the moment of physical excess. 

A roadside bench was visible beneath 
an are lamp but a few yards away. 
“Come and sit down,” Davenant said, 
hoarsely. He found it difficult to speak. 

Ashley stumbled along. He sat down 
heavily, like a man spent with fatigue or 
drink. With his elbows on his knees, he 
hid his face in his hands, while his body 
rocked. 

Davenant turned away, walking down 
the embankment. He walked on for fifty 
or sixty yards. He himself felt a curious 
sense of being battered and used up. His 
heart pounded, and the perspiration stood 
on his brow. Putting his hand to his col- 
lar, he found his evening cravat awry and 
his waistcoat pulled out of shape. 

He grasped the rail, as if for support 
looking off with 


unseeing eyes into 
the night. Lights along the river-side 
were reflected in the water; here and 


there a bridge made a long, low arch of 
lamps; more lights sprinkled the suburban 
hills, making a fringe to the pall of stars. 
They grew pale, even while he looked at 
them, as before a brighter radiance, and 
he knew that behind him the moon was 
coming up. He thought of the moonrise 
of the previous evening, when Olivia 
Guion had walked with him to the gate 
and let her hand rest in his. He recalled 
her words, as he had recalled them a hun- 
dred times that day: “ The man I care 
for.” He went back over each phase of 
their conversation, as though it were 
something he was trying to learn by 
heart. He remembered her longing for 
her aunt De Melcourt. 

All at once he struck the railing with 
the energy of a man who has a new 
inspiration. “By George,” he said, half 
aloud, “that’s an idea—that’s certainly 
an idea! I wonder if...? The Indiana 
sailed last week; it ought to be 
the turn of the Louisiana the day after 
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By George, I believe I could 


” 


to-morrow. 
make it, if... 

He hurried back to the bench where 
Ashley was still sitting. The latter was 
upright now, his arm stretched along the 
back. He had lit a cigarette. 

Davenant approached to within a few 
feet. “Took here, Colonel,” he said, 
gently, “ we’ve got to forget this evening.” 

It was a minute or two before Ashley 
“ What’s the good of forgetting one 
thing when there are so many others to 
re member ?” 

“Perhaps we can forget them, too— 
one by one. I guess you haven’t under- 
stood me. I dare say I haven’t under- 
stood you, either, though I think I could, 
if you’d given me a chance. But all I 
want to say is this, that I’m—off—” 

Ashley turned quickly. “ Off? Where?’ 

“Where we’re not likely to meet for 
some little time again.” 

“Oh, but I say! You can’t—’ 

“Can’t what, Colonel ?”’ 

“COan’t drop—drop out of the run- 
ning— Damn it all, man! you can’t— 
can’t let it be a walkover for me 
after all that’s—” 

“That's where you’ve made your mis- 
take, Colonel, I guess. You thought 
there was—was a—a race, so to speak— 
and that I was in it. Well, I wasn’t.” 

“But what the deuce—?”’ 

“T not only wasn’t in it, but there 
no race. There never was. It was 
a walkover for—for some one—from the 
start. Now I guess I’ll say good night.” 

He turned away abruptly, but, having 
taken a few steps, came back again. 

“Look here! Let’s have a cigarette.” 

Ashley fumbled for his case, opened it, 
and held it up. “I say, take two or 
three.” 

As Ashley lifted the one he was smok- 
ing to serve as a light, Davenant noticed 
that the hand trembled, and steadied it 
in the grasp of his own. 

“Thanks; and good night again,” he 
said, briefly, as he strode finally away into 
the darkness. 


said: 


you 


was 


CHAPTER XX 


T was not till the motor had actually 
got out of Havre and was well along 
the dusty white road to the chateau that 
Davenant began to have misgivings. 
Up to that point the landmarks—and the 


seamarks—had been familiar. 
the Lowisiana, in 
even in 
his 


On board 
London, in Paris, 
Havre, he had felt himself on 
accustomed beat. On steamers or 
trains, and in hotels, he had that kind of 
confidence in himself which, failing him 
somewhat whenever he entered the pre- 
cincts of domestic life, was sure to desert 
him altogether now, as he approached the 
strange and imposing. 

“ Madame est a la campagne.” 

A black-eyed old woman had told him 
so on the previous day. For the instant 
he was relieved, since it put off the mo- 
ment of confronting the great lady a 
little longer. 

He had, in fact, rung the bell at the 
frowning portal in the Rue de |’Université 
with some trepidation. Suggestions of 
grandeur and mystery beyond anything 
he was prepared to meet lay within these 
seemingly fortified walls. At the same 
time it gave glory to the glamour in 
which the. image of Olivia Guion always 
appeared to him to think she had passed 
and repassed these solemn gates at will, 
and that the stately Louis Quinze hétel, 
of which the concierge allowed him a 
glimpse across the courtyard, had, on and 
off, been her home for years. It was one 
more detail that removed her beyond his 
sphere and made her inaccessible to his 
yearnings. 

From the obliging post-office clerk at 
the bank on which he drew—a gentleman 
posted in the movements of all distin- 
guished Americans on the continent of 
Europe—he learned that “la campagne” 
for the Marquise de Meleourt meant the 
chateau of Melcourt-le-Danois in the 
neighborhood of Harfleur. He was in- 
formed, moreover, that by taking the two- 
o’clock train to Havre he could sleep that 
night at the Hétel Frascati, and motor 
out to Meleourt easily within an hour in 
the morning. It began then to oceur to 
him that what had presented itself at first 
as a prosaic journey from Boston to 
Paris and back was becoming an adven- 
ture, with a background of castles and 
noble dames. 

Nevertheless, he took heart for the run 
to Havre, and except for feeling at twi- 
light the wistfulness that comes out of 
the Norman landscape—the melancholy 
ef things forgotten but not gone, dead 
but still brooding wraith-like over the 
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valley of the Seine, haunting the hoary 
churehes, and the turreted chateaux, and 
the windings of the river, and the long 
lines of poplar, and the villages and for- 
ests and orchards and corn-fields—except 
for this, his spirits were good. If now and 
then he was appalled at what he, a shy 
fellow, with no antecedents to recommend 
him, and no persuasive powers, had un- 
dertaken, he thought of Olivia Guion. 
The thing he was attempting became 
trivial when compared with the possible 
benefits to her. 

That reflection, too, enabled him to 
come victoriously out of three long hours 
of inward wrestling; three long hours 
spent on the jetty which thrust itself into 
the sea just outside his hotel at Havre. 
He supposed he had already fought the 
battle with himself and won it. Its re- 
newal on the part of powers within his 
soul took him by surprise. 

He had strolled out after dinner to the 
Chaussée des Etats-Unis to while away 
the time before going to bed. Ships and 
sailors, with the lights and sights and 
sounds of a busy port, had for him the 
fascination they exert over most men 
who lead rather sedentary lives. At that 
time in the evening the Chaussée des 
Etats-Unis was naturally gay with the 
landsman’s welcome to the sailor on shore. 
The cafés were crowded both inside and 
out. Singing came from one and the 
twang of an instrument from another, all 
along the quay. Soldiers mingled fra- 
ternally with sailors, and pretty young 
women, mostly bareheaded and neatly 
dressed in black, mingled with both. It 
was what a fastidious observer of life 
might call “low,” but Davenant’s judg- 
ments had no severity of that kind. He 
looked at the merry groups, composed for 
the most part of chance acquaintances, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, swift 
and light of love, with a curious craving 
for fellowship. From the gatherings of 
friends he felt himself invariably the one 
shut out. 

It was this sense of exclusion that 
finally sent him away from the cheerful 
quay to wander down the jetty which 
marks the line where the Harbor of 
Grace, with its intricate series of basins 
and docks, becomes the sea. It was a 
mild night, though the waves beat noisily 
enough against the bastions of the pier. 





At intervals he was swept by a scud of 
spray. All sorts of acrid odors were in 
the wind, smells of tar and salt and hemp 
and smoke and oil—the perfumes of sea- 
hazard and romance. 

Pulling his cap over his brows and the 
collar of his ulster about his ears, he sat 
down on the stone coping. His shoulders 
were hunched; his hands hung between 
his knees. _He did not care to smoke. 
For a few minutes he was sufficiently oc- 
cupied in tracing the lines and the 
groupings of lights. He had been in 
Havre more than once before, and knew 
the Quai de Londres from the Quai de 
New-York, and both from the Quai du 
Chili. Across the mouth of the Seine he 
could distinguish the misty radiance 
which must be Trouville from that which 
must be Honfleur. Directly under his 
eyes in the Avant Port the dim hulls of 
steamers and war-ships, fishing-boats and 
tugs, lay like monsters asleep. 

There was no reason why all this should 
make him feel outside the warm glow 
and life of things; but it did. It did 
worse, in that it inspired a longing for 
what he knew positively to be unattaina- 
ble. It stirred a new impulse to fight 
for what he had definitely given up. It 
raised again questions he thought he had 
answered, and revived hopes he had 
never had to quench, since from the be- 
ginning they were vain. 

Were they vain? In taking this form 
the query became more insidious, more 
difficult to debate and settle once for all. 
To every argument there was a_per- 
petually recurring, “ Yes, but—!” with 
the memory of the instants when her 
hand rested in his longer than there 
was any need for, of certain looks and 
lights in her eyes, of certain tones and 
half-tones in her voice. Other men would 
have made these things a beginning, 
whereas he had taken them as the end. 
He had taken them as the end by a fore- 
gone conclusion. They had meant so 
much to him that he couldn’t conceive 
of asking more, when perhaps they were 
nothing but the first-fruits. 

But in the end he found relief, and 
worked his way out to a sort of victory. 
That is to say, he came back to see, as 
he had seen all along, that there was one 
clear duty to be done. If he loved Olivia 
Guion with a love that was worthy to 
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win, it must also be with a love that 
could lose courageously. This was no 
new discovery. It was only a fact which 
loneliness and the craving to be some- 
thing to her as she was everything to 
him had caused him for the moment to 
lose sight of. But he came back to it 
with conviction. It was conviction that 
gave him confidence, that calmed him, 
enabling him, as a clock somewhere struck 
eleven, to get up, shake the sea-spray 
from his person, and return to his hotel. 

It was while he was going to bed that 
Rodney Temple’s words came back to 
him, as they did from time to time: 
“Some eall it God.” 

“T wonder if it is— God,” he ques- 
tioned. 


But the misgiving that beset him as 
he motored out of Havre in the morning 
was of another kind. It was that which 
attaches to the unlikely and the queer. 
Once having plunged into a country road, 
away from railways and hotels, he felt 
himself starting on a wild-goose chase. 
His assurance waned in proportion as 
conditions grew stranger. In vain an 
obliging chauffeur, accustomed to en- 
lighten tourists as to the merits of this 
highway, pointed out the fact that the 
dusty road along which they sped had 
and not so many years ago, 
been the border of the bed of the Seine; 
that the white cliffs towering above them 
on the left, and edged along the top 
with verdure, marked the natural brink 
of the river, and that the church so ad- 
mirably placed on a hillside was the 
shrine of a martyred maiden saint, whose 
body had come ashore here at Graville, 
having been flung into the water at Har- 
fieur. Davenant was deaf to these inter- 
esting bits of information. He was 
blind, too. He was blind to the noble 
sweep of the Seine between soft, green 
hills. He was blind to the craft on its 
bosom—steamers laden with the produce 
of orchard and farm for England; Nor- 
wegian brigantines, weird as the Fly- 
ing Dutchman in their black-and-white 
paint, carrying ice or lumber to Rouen; 
fishing - boats with red or umber sails. 
He was blind to the villages, clambering 
over cliffs to a casino, a plage, and a 
Hétel des Bains, or nestling on the up- 
lands round a spire. He was blind to 


once, 
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the picturesque wooded gorges, through 
which little tributaries of the great river 
had once run violently down from the 
table-land of the Pays de Caux. He was 
blind to the charms of Harfleur, famous 
and somnolent, on the banks of a still 
more somnolent stream. He resumed the 
working of his faculties only when the 
motor stopped suddenly on the summit of a 
cliff, while the chauffeur turned and said: 

“ Voila, monsieur—voila le chateau de 
Madame la Marquise.” 

If it was possible for Davenant’s heart 
to leap and sink in the same instant, it 
did it then. It leaped at the sight of this 
white-and-rose castle, with its towers and 
donjon and keep; it sank at the thought 
that he, poor old unpretentious Peter 
Davenant, with no social or personal pass- 
ports of any kind, must force his way 
over drawbridge and beneath portcullis, 
or whatever else might be the method of 
entering a feudal pile, into the presence 
of the chatelaine whose abode here must 
be that of some legendary princess, and 
bend her to his will. Stray memories 
came to him of Siegfrieds and Prince 
Charmings, with a natural gift for this 
sort of thing, but only to make his own 
appearance in the réle the more absurd. 

Meleourt-le-Danois had that character- 
istic which goes with all fine and fitting 
architecture of springing naturally out of 
the soil. It seemed as if it must always 
have been there. It was as difficult to 
imagine the plateau on which it stood 
without it as to see Mont Saint Michel 
merely as a rocky islet. The plateau 
crowned a white-bluff running out like 
the prow of a Viking ship into a bend of 
the Seine, commanding the river in both 
directions. It was clear at a glance that 
when Roger the Dane laid here the first 
stone of his pirates’ stronghold, to pro- 
tect his port of Harfleur, the salt water 
must have dashed right up against the 
chalky cliff; but the centuries during 
which the silt of the Vosges had been 
earried down the river and piled up 
against the rocks at its mouth had 
driven the castle inland for an eighth 
of a mile. Melcourt-le-Danois, which 
had once looked down into the very waves, 
now dominated in the first place a strip 
of gardens, and orchards of small fruit, 
through which the road from Harfleur to 
the village of Melcourt, half a mile 
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farther up the Seine, ran like a bit of 
white braid. 

Viewed from the summit of the cliff 
on which Davenant’s motor had stayed 
its flight, the chateau was composed of 
two ancient towers guarding the long, 
and relatively low, relatively modern 
brick mansion of the epoch of Louis 
Treize. The brick, once red, had toned 
down now to a soft old-rose; the towers, 
once white, were splashed above the line 
to which the ivy climbed with rose and 
ochre. Over the tip of the bluff, and 
down its side of southern exposure, toward 
the village of Melcourt, ran a park of 
oak and chestnut, in all the October 
hues of yellow and olive-brown. 

But ten minutes later, when the motor 
had made a detour round cliffs and little 
inlets, and arrived at the main entrance 
to the chateau, Davenant found the aspect 
of things less intimidating. Through a 
high wrought-iron grille, surmounted by 
the head of an armorial beast, he had 
the view of a Lénotre garden, all scrolls 
and arabesques. The towers, which at a 
distance had seemed part of a continuous 
whole, now detached themselves. The 
actua) residence was no more imposing 
than any good-sized house in America. 
Davenant understood the chauffeur to say 
that “ Madame la Marquise Vavait mod- 
ernisé jusqu’au bout des ongles.” 

Having summoned up courage to ring 
the bell, he found it answered by a mid- 
dle-aged woman with a face worn by time 
and weather to the polished grooves and 
creases to which water wears a rock. 

“On ne visite pas le chateau.” 

She made the statement with the 
stony, impersonal air of one who has to 
say the same thing a good many times 
a year. Davenant pressed close to the 
grille, murmuring something of which she 
caught the word “ madame.” 

“ Madame la Marquise n’est pas visi- 
ble.” 

The quick Norman eye had, however, 
noticed the movement of Davenant’s 
hand, detecting there something more 
than a card. In speaking she edged 
nearer the grille. Thrusting his fingers 
between the curves of the iron arabesques, 
he said, in his best French, “ Prenez.” 

Measuring time by the pounding of his 
heart rather than the ticking of his watch, 
it seemed to him he had a long time to 


wait before the woman reappeared, hand- 
ing him back his card through the 
open-work of the grille, saying, briefly, 
“ Madame la Marquise ne regoit pas.” 
Perhaps it was the crestfallen look in the 
blond giant’s face that tempted her to 
add, “ Je le regrette, monsieur.” 

In the compassionate tone he read a 
hint that all was not lost. Seribbling un- 
der his name the words, “ Boston, Mass. 
Very urgent,” he once more passed the 
eard through the grille, accompanied by 
the manual act that had won the woman’s 
sympathy in the first place, 

“Allez, please, he said, 
“and vite.” 

He found his penciled words effective, 
for presently the woman came back. 
“ Venez, monsieur,” she said, as she un- 
locked the grille with a large key carried 
beneath her apron. Her stony official 
manner had returned. 

As he drew near the house a young man 
sketching or writing under a yew-tree 
looked up curiously. A few steps 
farther on a pretty girl, in a Leghorn hat, 
clipping roses into a basket, glanced at 
him with shy, startled eyes. In the hall, 
where he was left standing, a young 
officer in sky-blue tunic and red breeches, 
who had been strumming at a piano in 
an adjoining room, strolled to the door 
and stared at him. A thin, black-eyed, 
sharp-visaged, middle-aged lady, dressed 
in black and wearing a knitted shawl— 
perhaps the mother of the three young 
people he had just seen—came half-way 
down the strip of red carpet on the 
stairs, inspected him, and went up again. 
Tt was all more disconcerting than he had 
expected. 

The great hall, of which the chief 
beauty was in the magnificent sweep of 
the monumental stairway, with its elabo- 
rate wrought-iron balustrade, struck him 
as a forbidding entry to a home. A man- 
servant came at last to deliver him from 
the soft, wondering eyes of the young 
officer, and lead him into a room which 
he had already recognized through the 
half-open door as a library. 

Here he had just time to get a blurred 
impression of portraits, busts, Buhl sur- 
faces, and rich or ancient bindings—with 
views through the long windows of the 
traffic on the Seine—when a little old 
lady appeared in a doorway at the farther 
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He knew she was a lit- 


end of the room. 
tle old lady from all sorts of indefinable 
evidence, in spite of her own efforts to be 


young. He knew it in spite of fluffy 
golden hair and a filmy, youthful morn- 
ing robe that displayed the daintiness of 
her figure as well as the expensiveness of 
her taste. 

She tripped rapidly down the long 
room, with quick little steps and a 
quick little swinging of the arms that 
made the loose gossamer sleeves blow 
outward from the wrists. He recog- 
nized her instantly as the Marquise 
de Meleourt from her resemblance, in 
all those outlines which poudre de riz 
and cherry paste could not destroy, to 
the Guion type. The face would have 
still possessed the Guion beauty had she 
given it a chance. Looking at it, as she 
came nearer, Davenant was reminded of 
things he had read of those Mongolian 
tribes who are said to put on masks to 
hide their fear, and go resolutely forth 
to battle. Having always considered this 
a lofty form of courage, he was incon- 
sistent in finding its reflection here—the 
fear of time beneath these painted cheeks 
and fluffy locks, and the fight against it 
carried on by the Marquise’s whole brave 
bearing—rather pitifully comic. 

Madame herself had no such feeling. 
She wore her mask with absolute non- 
chalance, beginning to speak while still 
some yards away. 

“ Eh, bien, monsieur?” 

Davenant doubled himself up into a 
deep bow, but before he had time to stam- 
mer out some apologetic self-introduction 
she continued: 

“You’ve come from Davis & Stern, 
I suppose, on business. I always tell 
them not to send me people, but to cable. 
Why didn’t they cable? They know I 
don’t like Americans coming here. I’m 
pestered to death with them—that is, I 
used to be—and I should be still if I 
didn’t put ’em down.” 

The voice was high and chattering, 
with a tendency to crack. It had the 
American quality with a French intona- 
tion. In speaking, the Marquise made 
little nervous dashes, now to the right, 
now to the left, as though endeavoring to 
get by some one who blocked her way. 

“T haven’t come on business, my—my 
lady.” 

Vor. CXXV.—No. 745.—8 


He used this term of respect partly 
from a frightened desire to propitiate a 
great personage, and partly because he 
couldn’t think of any other. 

“Then what have you come on? If 
it’s to see the chiteau you may as well 
go away. It’s never shown. Those are 
positive orders. I make no exceptions. 
They must have told you so at the gate. 
But you Americans will dare anything. 
Mon Dieu, quel tas de barbares!” 

The gesture of her hands in uttering 
the exclamation was altogether French, 
but she betrayed her oneness with the 
people she reviled by saying, “ Quel tah 
de bah-bah!” 

“T haven’t come to see the chateau 
either, my lady—” 

“You can call me madame,” she inter- 
rupted, not without a kindlier inflection 
on the hint. 

He began again. “I haven’t come to 
see the chateau, either, madame. I’ve 
come to see you.” 

She made one of her little plunges. 
“Oh, indeed! Have you? I thought 


you’d learned better than that—over 
there. You used to come in shiploads, 
but—” 


He began to feel more sure of himself. 
“When I say I came to see you, madame, 
I mean, I came to—to tell you some- 
thing.” 

“Then, so long as it’s not on business, 
I don’t want to hear it. I suppose you’re 
one of Walter Davenant’s boys? I don’t 
consider him any relation to me at all. 
It’s too distant. If I acknowledged all 
the cousins forced on me from over there 
I might as well include Abraham and 
Adam. Are you the first or the second 
wife’s son?” 

He explained his connection with the 
Davenant name. “ But that isn’t what I 
came to talk about, madame—not about 
myself. I wanted to tell you of—of your 
nephew, Mr. Henry Guion.” 

She turned with a movement like that 
of a fleeing nymph, her hand stretched 
behind her. “Don’t. I don’t want to hear 
about him. Nor about my niece. They’re 
strangers to me. I don’t know them.” 

“You'd like to know them now, ma- 
dame, because they’re in great trouble.” 

She took refuge behind a big English 
arm-chair, leaning on the back. 

“T dare say. It’s what they were likely 
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to come to. I told my niece so, the last 
time she allowed me the privilege of her 
conversation. But I told her, too, that 
in the day of her calamity she wasn’t to 
look to me.” 

“She isn’t looking to you, madame. J 
am. I’m looking to you because I imagine 
you can help her. There’s no one else—” 

“ And has she sent you as her messen- 
ger? Why can’t she come herself, if it’s 
so bad as all that?—or write? I thought 
she was married to some Englishman.” 

“They’re not married yet, madame; 
and unless you help her I don’t see how 
they’re going to be, the way things 
stand.” 

“Unless I help her! My good fellow, 
you don’t know what you’re saying. Do 
you know that she refused—refused vio- 
lently—to help me?” 

He shook his head, his blue eyes be- 
traying some incredulity. 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you. It ‘ll show 
you. You'll be able to go away again 
with a clear conscience, knowing you’ve 
done your best and failed. Sit down.” 

As she showed no intention of taking 
a seat herself, he remained standing. 

“She refused the Duc de Berteuil.” 
She made the statement with head erect 
and hands flung apart. “I suppose you 
have no idea of what that meant to me?” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t.” 

“Of course you haven’t. I don’t know 
an American who would have. You’re so 
engrossed in your own small concerns, 
none of you have any conception of the 
things that really matter—the higher 
things. Well, then, let me tell you. The 
Due de Berteuil is—or rather was—the 
greatest parti in France. He isn’t any 
more, because they’ve married him to a 
rich girl from South America or one of 
those places—brown as a berry—with a 
bust—” She rounded her arms to give 
an idea of the bust. “ Mais, n’importe. 
My niece refused him. That meant—lI’ve 
never confessed it to any one before—I’ve 
been too proud—but I want you to under- 
stand—it meant my defeat—my final de- 
feat. I hadn’t the courage to begin 
again. OC’ était le désastre. O’ était Sedan.” 

“Oh, madame!” 

It seemed to him that her mouth 
worked with an odd piteousness, and be- 
fore going on she put up a crooked little 
jeweled hand and dashed away a tear. 
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“Tt would have been everything to me. 
It would have put me where I belong, 
in the place I’ve been trying to reach all 
these years. The life of an American 
woman in Europe, monsieur, can be very 
cruel. We’ve nothing to back us up, and 
everything to fight against in front. It’s 
all push and little headway. They don’t 
want us. That’s the plain English of it. 
They can’t imagine why we leave our own 
country and come over here. They’re so 
narrow. They’re selfish, too. Everything 
they’ve got they want to keep for them- 
selves. They marry us—the Lord only 
knows why!—and nine times out of ten 
all we get for it is the knowledge that 
we've been bamboozled out of our dofs. 
There was René de Lonchartres who mar- 
ried that goose Annie Armstrong. They 
ridieuled her when she came over here, 
and at the same time clapped him on the 
back for having got her. That’s as true 
as you live. It’s their way. They would 
have ridiculed me, too, if I hadn’t been 
determined years ago to beat them on 
their own ground. I could have done it, 
too, if—” 

“Tf it had been worth while,” he ven- 
tured. 

“You know nothing about it. I could 
have done it if my niece had put out 
just one little finger—when I’d got every- 
thing ready for her to do it. Yes, I’d 
got everything ready—and yet she re- 
fused him. She refused him after I’d 
seen them all—his mother, his sisters, his 
two uncles—one of them in waiting on 
the Due d’Orléans—Philippe V., as we 
eall him—all of them the purest old 
noblesse d’epée in Normandy.” 

Her agitation expressed itself again in 
little dartings to and fro. “I went beg- 
ging to them, as you might say. I took 
all their snubs—and oh! so fine some of 
them were !—more delicate than the point 
of a needle! I took them because I 
could see just how I should pay them 
back. I needn’t explain to you how that 
would be, because you couldn’t under- 
stand. It would be out of the question 
for an American.” 

“T don’t think we are good at return- 
ing snubs, madame. That’s a fact.” 

“You’re not good at anything but 
making money; and you make that bla- 
tantly, as if you were the first people in 
the world to do it. Why, France and 
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England could buy and sell you, and 
most of you don’t know it. Mais, n’im- 
porte. I went begging to them, as I’ve 
told you. At first they wouldn’t hear 
of her at any price—didn’t want an 
American. That was bluff, to get a 
bigger dot. I had counted on it in ad- 
vanee. 1 knew well enough that they’d take 
a Hottentot if there was money enough. 
For the matter of that, Hottentot and 
American are much the same to them. 
But I made it bluff for bluff. Oh, I’m 
sharp. I manage all my own affairs in 
America—with advice. I’ve speculated a 
ittle in your markets quite successfully. 
| know how I stand to within a few 
thousand dollars of your money. I of- 
fered half a million of francs. They 
laughed at it. I knew they would, but 
it’s as much as they’d get with a French 
girl. I went to a million—to a million 
and a half—to two millions. At two 
millions—that would be—let me see!— 
about four hundred thousand dollars 

they gave in. Yes, they gave in. I 
expected them to hold out for it, and 
they did. But at that figure they made 
all the concessions and gave in.” 

“ And did he give in?” Davenant asked, 
with naive curiosity. 

“Oh, I'd made sure of him before- 
hand. He and I understood each other 
perfectly. He would have let it go at a 
million and a half. He was next door 
to being in love with her besides. All 
he wanted was to be well established, 
poor boy! But I meant to go up to the 
two millions, anyhow. I could afford it.” 

“Four hundred thousand dollars,” 
Davenant said, with an idea he might 
convey a hint to her, “would be prac- 
tically the sum—” 

“T could afford it,” she went on, “ be- 
cause of those ridiculous copper-mines— 
the Hamlet and Tecla. I wasn’t rich 
before that. “My dot was small. No 
Guion I ever heard of was able to save 
money. My father was no exception.” 

“You are in the Hamlet and Tecla!” 
Davenant’s blue eyes were wide open. 
He was on his own ground. The history 
of the Hamlet and Tecla mines had been 
in his own lifetime a fairy-tale come true. 

Madamz de Melcourt nodded proudly. 
“My father had bought nearly two 
thousand shares when they were down 
to next to nothing. They came to me 


when he died. It was mere waste paper 
for years and years. Then all of a sud- 
den—pouf!—they began to go up and 
up—and I sold them when they were 
near a thousand. I could have afforded 
the two million of francs—and I prom- 
ised to settle Melcourt-le-Danois on them 
into the bargain, when I—if I ever 
should— But my niece wouldn’t take 
him—simply—would—not. Ah,” she 
cried, in a strangled voice, “ c’était trop 
fort!—c’était de par trop fort.” 

“But did she know you were—what 
shall I say ?—negotiating—?” 

“She was in that stupid England. It 
wasn’t a thing I could write to her about. 
I meant it as a surprise. When all 
was settled I sent for her—and told her. 
Oh, monsieur, vous n’avez pas d'idée! 
Quelle scéne! Quelle scéne! J'ai 
failli en mourir.”. She wrung her 
clasped hands at the recollection. “ That 
girl has an anger like a storm. Avec 
tous ses airs de reine et de sainte—she 
was terrible. Never shall I forget it— 
jamais! jam-ais, au grand jamais! ft 
puis,’ she added, with a fatalistic toss 
of her hands, “c’était fini. It was all 
over. Since then—nothing!” 

She made a little dash as if to leave 
him, returning to utter what seemed like 
an afterthought. “It would have made 
her. It would have made me. We 
could have dictated to the Faubourg. We 
could have humiliated them—like that.” 
She stamped her foot. “It would have 
been a great alliance—what I’ve been so 
much in need of. The Melcourts—well, 
they’re all very well—old noblesse de la 
Normandie, and all that—but poor!— 
mais pauvres/—and as provincial as a 
curé de campagne. When I married my 
poor husband—but we won’t go into that 
—I’ve been a widow since I was so high 
—ever since 1870—with my own way to 
make. If my niece hadn’t deserted me 
I could have made it. Now all that is 
past—fini-ni-ni/! The clan Berteuil has 
set the Faubourg against me. They’ve 
the power, too. It’s all so intricate, so 
silent, such wheels within wheels—but 
it’s done. They’ve never wanted me. 
They don’t want any of us—not for our- 
selves. It’s the sou!—the sou!—the ever- 
lasting sou! Noble or peasant—it makes 
no difference. But if my niece hadn’t 
abandoned me—” 
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“Why shouldn’t you come home, ma- 
dame?” Davenant suggested, touched by 
so much that was tragic. “ You wouldn’t 
find any one after the sou there.” 

“ They’re all about me,” she whispered 
—“the Meleourts. They’re all over the 
house. They come and settle on me, and 
I can’t shake them off. They suffocate 
me—waiting for the moment when— But 
I’ve made my will, and some ‘Il be disap- 
pointed. Oh, I shall leave them Melcourt- 
le-Danois. It’s mine. I bought it with 
my own money, after my husband’s death, 
and restored it when the Hamlet and 
Tecla paid so well. It shall not go out 
of their family—for my husband’s sake. 
But,” she added, fiercely, “neither shall 
the money go out of mine. They shall 
know I have a family. It’s the only way 
by which I can force the knowledge on 
them. They think I sprang out of the 
earth like a mushroom. You may tell 
my niece as much as that—and let her 
get all the comfort from it she can. 
That’s all I have to say, monsieur. Good 
morning.” 

The dash she made from him seeming 
no more final than those which had pre- 
ceded it, he spoke: 

“T’m afraid, madame, that help is too 
far in the future to be of much assistance 
now. Besides, I’m not sure it’s what they 
want. We’ve managed to keep Mr. Henry 
Guion out of prison. That danger is 
over. Our present eoncern is for Miss 
Olivia Guion’s happiness.” 

As he expected, the shock calmed her. 
Notwithstanding her mask, she grew sud- 
denly haggard, theugh her eyes, which- - 
since she had never been able to put 
poudre de riz or cherry paste in them— 
were almost as fine as ever, instantly 
flashed out the signal of the Guion pride. 
Her fluffy head went up, and her little 
figure stiffened as she intrenched herself 
again behind the arm-chair. Her only 
hint of flinching came from a slacken- 
ing in the flow of speech, and a higher, 
thinner quality in the voice. 

“Has my nephew, Henry Guion, been 
doing things—that—that would send him 
—to prison?” 

In spite of herself the final words came 
out with a gasp. 

“Tt’s a long story, madame—or, at 
least, a complicated one. I could explain 
it, if you’d give me the time.” 
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“ Sit down.” 

They took seats at last. Owing to the 
old lady’s possession of what she herself 
called a business mind he found the tale 
easy in the telling. Her wits being 
quick and her questions pertinent, she 
was soon in command of the facts. Sh: 
was soon, too, in command of herself. 
The first shock having passed, she was 
able to go into complete explanations 
with courage. 

“So that,” he concluded, “now that 
Mr. Guion is safe, if Miss Guion could 
only marry the man she cares for, every- 
thing would be put as nearly right as 
we can make it.” 

“And at present they are at a dead- 
lock. She won’t marry him if he has to 
sell his property, and so forth; and he 
can’t marry her and live in debt to you. 
Is that it?” 

“That’s it, madame, exactly. 
put it in a nutshell.” 

She looked at him hardly. “And what 
has it all got to do with me?” 

He looked at her steadily in his turn. 
“T thought perhaps you wouldn’t care to 
live in debt to me, either.” 

She was startled. “Who?—I? En 
voila une idée!” 

“TI thought,” he went on, “that possi- 
bly the Guion sense of family honor—” 

“ Fiddle-faddle! There’s no sense of 
family honor among Americans. There 
can’t be. You can only have family hon- 
or where, as with us, the family is the 
unit; whereas, with you, the unit is the 
individual. The American individual 
may have a sense of honor; but the Amer- 
ican family is only a disintegrated mush. 
What you really thought was that you 
might get your money back.” 

“Tf you like, madame. That’s another 
way of putting it. If the family paid me, 
Miss Guion would feel quite differently— 
and so would Colonel Ashley.” 

“When you say the family,” she 
sniffed, “you mean me.” 

“Tn the sense that I naturally think 
first of its most distinguished member. 
And, of course, the greater the distinc- 
tion, the greater must be—shall I call it, 
the indignity ’—of living under an obli- 
gation—” 

“ Am I to understand that you put up 
this money—that’s your American term, 
isn’t it?—that you put up this money in 
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the expectation that I would pay you 
back ?” 

“ Not exactly. I put up the money, in 
the first place, to save the credit of the 
Guion name, with the intention, if you 
didn’t pay me back, to do without it.” 

“ And you risked being considered over- 
officious.” 

“There wasn’t much risk about that,” 
he smiled. “They did think me so— 
and do.” 

“ And you got every one into a fix.” 

“Into a fix, but out of prison.” 

“H’m!” 

She grew restless, uncomfortable, fidget- 
ing with her rings and bracelets. 

“And pray, what sort of a person is 
this Englishman to whom my niece has 
got herself engaged ?” 

“One of their very finest,” he said, 
promptly. “As a soldier, so they say, 
he'll catch up one day with men like 
Roberts and Kitchener; and as for his 
private character—well, you can judge 
of it from the fact that he wants to strip 
himself of all he has so that the Guion 
name shall owe nothing to any one out- 
side—” 

“Then he’s a fool.” 

“From that point of view—yes. There 
are fools of that sort, madame. But 
there’s something more to him.” 

He found himself reciting glibly Ash- 
ley’s claims as a suitor in the way of 
family, position, and fortune. 

“So that it would be what some peo- 
ple might call a good match.” 

“The best sort of match. It’s the kind 
of things she’s made for—that she’d be 
happy in — regiments, and uniforms, 
and glory, and presenting prizes, and all 
that.” 

“H’m! I shall have nothing to do with 
it.” She rose with dignity. “If my 
niece had only held out a little finger—” 

“Tt was a case, madame,” he argued, 
rising, too—“ it was a case in which she 
couldn’t hold out a little finger without 
offering her whole hand.” 

“You know nothing about it. I’m 
wrong to discuss it with you at all. I’m 
sure [ don’t know why I do, except 
that—” 

“Except that I’m an American,” he 
suggested—“ one of your own.” 

“One of my own! Quelle idée! Do 
you like him?—this Englishman?” 





He hedged. “ Miss Guion likes him.” 

“ But you don’t.” 

“T haven’t said so. I might like him 
well enough, if—” 

“Tf you got your money back.” 

He smiled and nodded. 

“Ts she in love with him?’ 

“ Oh—deep !” 

“How do you know? Has she told 
you so?” 

“'Y-es; I think I may say she has.” 

“Did you ask her?” 

He colored. “I had to—about some- 
thing.” 

“You weren’t proposing to her your- 
self, were you?” 

He tried to take this humorously. 
“Oh, no, madame.” 

“You can’t be in love with her, or you 
wouldn’t be trying so hard to marry her 
to some one else—not unless you're a 
bigger fool than you look.” 

“T hope I’m not that,” he laughed. 

“ Well, I shall have nothing to do with 
it—nothing. Between my niece and me 
tout est fini.” She darted from him, 
swerving again like a bird on the wing. 
“T don’t know you. You come here with 
what may be no more than a cock-and- 
bull story invented to get inside the 
chateau.” 

“T shouldn’t expect you to do anything, 
madame, without verifying all I’ve told 
you. For the matter of that, it Il be easy 
enough. You’ve only to write to your 
men of business, or—which would be bet- 
ter still—take a trip to America for your- 
self.” 

She threw out her arms with a tragic 
gesture. “My good man, I haven’t been 
in America for forty years. I nearly 
died of it then. What it must be like 
now—” 

“Tt wouldn’t be so fine as this, madame 
—nor so picturesque. But it would be 
full of people who’d be fond of you—not 
for the sou, but for yourself.” 

She did her best to be offended. 
“You’re taking liberties, monsieur. C’est 
bien américain, cela.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” he said, hum- 
bly. “I only mean that they are fond of 
you—at- least, I know Miss Guion is. 
Two nights before I sailed I heard her 
almost erying for you—yes, almost cry- 
ing. That’s why I came. I thought I’d 
come and tell you. I should think it 
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might mean something to you—over here 
so long—all alone—to have some one like 
that—such a—such a—such a wonderful 
young lady wanting you—in her trou- 
ble—” 

“And such a wonderful young man 
wanting his money back. Oh, I’m not 
blind, monsieur. I see a great deal more 
than you think. I see through and 
through you. You fancy you’re throwing 
dust in my eyes, and you haven’t thrown 
a grain. Pouf! Oh, la, la! Mais, c’est 
fini. As for my niece—le bon Dieu Va 
bien punie. For me to step in now 
would be to interfere with the chastise- 
ment of Providence. Le bon Dieu is al- 
ways right. I'll say that for Him. Good 
morning.” She touched a bell. “ The 
man will show you to the door. If you 
like to stroll about the grounds—now 
that you’ve got in—well, you can.” 

With sleeves blowing she sped down the 
room as if on pinions. The man-servant 
waited respectfully. Davenant stood his 
ground, hoping for some sign of her re- 
lenting. It was almost over her shoulder 
that she called back: 

“Where are you staying?” 

He told her. 

“Stupid place. You'll find the Chariot 
d’Or at Melecourt a great deal nicer. 
Simple, but clean. An old chef of mine 
keeps it. Tell him I sent you. And ask 
for his poularde au riz.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


ed HAT do you think of him?’ 
Ashley’s tone indicated some 
uncertainty as to what he thought him- 
self. Indeed, uncertainty was indicated 
elsewhere than in his tone. It seemed 
to hang about him, to look from his eyes, 
to take form in his person. Perhaps 
this was the one change wrought in him 
by a month’s residence in America. 
When he arrived, everything had be- 
spoken him a man aggressively positive, 
with the habit of being sure. His very 
attitude now, as he sat in Rodney Tem- 
ple’s office in the Harvard Gallery of 
Fine Arts, his hands thrust into his 
pockets, his legs stretched apart, his hat 
on the back of his head, suggested one 
who feels the foundations of the earth 
to have shifted. 
Rodney Temple, making his arrange- 








ments for leaving for the day, met one 
question with another. “What do you?” 

“You know him,” Ashley urged, “and 
I don’t.” 

“T-thought you did. I thought you’d 
read him right off—as a cow-puncher.” 

“He looks like one, by Jove! and he 
speaks like one, too. You wouldn’t call 
him a gentleman? What?” 

“Tf you mean by a gentleman one 
who’s always been able to take the best 
in the world for granted, perhaps he 
isn’t. But that isn’t our test over here.” 

“Then, what is?” 

“T’m not sure that I could tell you 
so that you’d understand—at any rate, 
not unless you start out with the fact 
that the English gentleman and the 
American differ not only in species but 
in genus. I’d go so far as to say that 
they’ve got to be recognized by different 
sets of faculties. You get at your man 
by the eye and the ear; we have to use a 
subtler apparatus. If we didn’t we should 
let a good many go uncounted. Some of 
our finest are even more uncouth with their 
consonants than good friend Davenant. 
They’d drop right out of your list, but 
they take a high place in ours. To try 
to discern one by the methods created 
for the other is like what George Eliot 
says of putting on spectacles to detect 
odors. Ignorance of this basic social 
fact on both sides has given rise to much 
international misjudgment. See?” 

“Can’t say that I do.” 

* No, you wouldn’t. But until you do 
you won’t understand a big simple 
type—” 

“T don’t care a hang about his big 
simple type. What I want to know is 
how to take him. Is he a confounded 
sentimentalist #—or is he still putting up 
a bluff?” 

“What difference does it make to 
you?” 

“Tf he’s putting up a bluff, he’s wait- 
ing out there at Michigan for me to call 
it. If he’s working the sentimental 
racket, then I’ve got to be the beneficiary 
of his beastly good-will.” 

“Tf he’s putting up a bluff, you can 
fix him by not calling it at all; and as 
for his beastly good-will, well, he’s a 
beneficiary of it, too.” 

“How so?” 
“Because beastly good-will is a thing 
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that cuts both ways. He'll get as much 
out of it as you.” 

“That’s all very fine—” 

“Tt’s very fine, indeed, for him. 
We've an old saying in these parts: By 
the Street cailed Straight we come to 
the House called Beautiful. It’s one of 
those fanciful saws of which the only 
justification is that it works. Any one 
ean test the truth of it by taking the 
highway. Well, friend Davenant is tak- 
ing it. He'll reach the House called 
Beautiful as straight as a die. Don’t 
you fret about that. You'll owe him 
nothing in the long run, because he’ll 


vet all the reward he’s entitled to. 
When’s the wedding? Fixed the date 
yet y 

“Not going to fix one,” Ashley ex- 


plained, moodily. “One of these days, 
when everything is settled at Tory Hill 
and the sale is over, we shall walk off to 
the chureh and get married. That seems 
to be the best way, as matters stand.” 

“Tt’s a very sensible way at all times. 
And I hear you’re carrying Henry off 
with you to England.” 

Ashley shrugged his shoulders. “ Uo- 
ing the whole hog. What? Had to make 
the offer. Olivia couldn’t leave him be- 
hind. Anything that will make her 
happy—” 

“Will make you happy.” 

“ That’s about the size of it.” 

Having locked the last drawer and 
put out the desk light, Temple led his 
guest down the long gallery and across 
the Yard to the house on Charles- 
bank. Here Ashley pursued kindred 
themes in the company of Mrs. Fane, 
finding himself alone with her at tea. 
He was often alone with her at tea, her 
father having no taste for this form of 
refreshment, while her mother found rea- 
sons for being absent. 

“ Queer old cove, your governor,” Ash- 
ley observed, stretching himself comfort- 
ably before the fire. The blaze of logs 
alone lit up the room. 

“Ts that why you seem to have taken 
a fancy to him?” 

“T like to hear him gassing. 
bit like the Bible, don’t you know.” 
“He’s very fond of the Bible.” 

“Seems to think a lot of that chap— 
your governor.” 

A nod supposed to indicate the direc- 


Little 


tion of the State of Michigan enabled her 
to follow his line of thought. 

“He does. There’s something rather 
colossal about the way he’s dropped out—” 

“A jolly sight too colossal. Makes 
him more important than if he’d stayed on 
the spot and fought the thing to a finish.” 

“ Fought what thing to a finish?” 

He was sorry to have used the ex- 
pression. “Oh, there’s still a jolly lot 
to settle up, you know.” 

“But I thought everything was ar- 
ranged—that you’d accepted the situa- 
tion.” 

He stretched himself more comfortably 
before the fire. “We'd a row,” he said, 
suddenly. 

“A row? What kind of a row?” 

“ A street row—just like two hooligans. 
He struck me.” 

“Rupert!” She sprang up. “ He—?” 

Ashley swung round in his chair. He 
was smiling. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried, 
in confusion. “I can’t think what made 
me call you that. I never do—never. 
It was the surprise—and the shock—” 

“That’s all right,” he assured her. 
“TI often call you Drusilla when I’m 
talking to Olivia. I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t—we’ve always been such pals 
—and we're going to be a kind of 
cousins—” 

“Tell me about Peter.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing much that stands 


telling. We were two idiots—two silly 
asses. | insulted him—and he struck 


out. I ealled him a cad—I believe I 
called him a damned cad—” 

“To his face?” 

“To his nose.” 

“ Oh, you shouldn’t have done that.” 

“And he got mad, by Jove! Oh, it 
didn’t last. We pulled off in a second 
or two. We saw we were two idiots— 
two kids. It wasn’t worth getting on 
one’s high horse about, or attempting 
to follow up—it was too beastly silly 
for heroics—except that—that he—” 

“Except that he—-what ?”’ 

“Except that he—got the better of me. 
He has the better of me still. And I 
can’t allow that, by Jove! Do you see?” 

“T don’t see very clearly. In what 
way did he get the better of you?” 

“In the whole thing—the way he car- 
ried it off—the whole silly business.” 
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“Then I don’t see what’s to be done 
about it now.” 

“ Something’s got to be done, by Jove! 
I can’t let it go at that.” 

“ Well, what do you propose?” 

“T don’t propose anything. But I 
can’t go through life letting that fellow 
stay on top. Why, considering every- 
thing—all he’s done for Olivia and her 
father—and now this other thing—and 
his beastly magnanimity besides — he’s 
frightfully on top. It won’t do, you 
know. But I say, you'll not tell Olivia, 
will you? She’d hate it—about the row, 
I mean. I don’t mind your knowing. 
You’re always such a good pal to me—” 

It was impossible to go on, because 
Mrs. Temple bustled in from the task 
of helping Olivia with the packing and 
sacking at Tory Hill. Having greeted 
Ashley with the unceremoniousness per- 
missible with one who was becoming an 
intimate figure at the fireside, she set- 
tled to her tea. 

“Oh, so sad!” she reflected, her little 
pursed-up mouth twitching nervously. 
“The dear old house all dismantled! 
Everything to gu! Ive asked’ Henry 
to come and stay here. It’s too un- 
comfortable for him, with all the mov- 
ing and packing going on around him. 
It ‘ll be easier for dear Olivia, too. So 
hard for her to take care of him, with 
all the other things she has on her 
hands. There’s Peter’s room. Henry 
may as well have it. I don’t suppose we 
shall see anything more of Peter for 
ages to come. But I do wish he’d write. 
Don’t you, Colonel Ashley? I’ve written 
to him three times now—and not a line 
from him! I suppose they must be able 
to get letters out there, at Stoughton, 
Michigan. It can’t be so far beyond 
civilization as all that. And Olivia 
would like it. She’s worried about him— 
about his not writing—and everything, 
don’t you think, Colonel Ashley ?”’ 

Ashley looked blank. “I haven’t 
noticed it—” 

“Oh, I have. A woman’s eye sees 
those little things, don’t you think? 
Men have so much on their minds—the 
great things of the world—but the little 
things, they often count, don’t you think? 
But I tell dear Olivia not to worry. 
Everything will come right. Things do 
come right—very often. I’m more pessi- 





mistic than Rodney—that I must sa 
But still I think things have a way 

coming right when we least expect it 
I tell dear Olivia that Peter will send 

line just when we’re not looking for it 
It’s the watched pot that never boils, 
you know, and so I tell her to sto; 
watching for the postman. That’s fata! 
to getting a letter—watching for th 
postman. How snug you two look her 
together! Well, I'll run up and take off 
my things. No; no more tea, dear. | 
won’t say good-by, Colonel Ashley, b: 

cause you'll be here when I come down.’ 

Mrs. Temple was a good woman wh 
would have been astonished to hear her 
self accused of falsehood, but, as a mat 
ter of fact, her account of the conversa 
tion with Olivia bore little relation 1 
the conversation itself. What she had 
actually said was: 

“Poor Peter! I suppose he doesn’t 
write because he’s trying to forget.” 

The challenge here being so direct, 
Olivia felt it her duty to take it up 
The ladies were engaged in sorting th 
linen in preparation for the sale. 

“Forget what?” 

“Forget Drusilla, I suppose. Hasn’t 
it struck you how much he was in lov 
with her?’ 

Olivia held a table-cloth earefully to 
the light. “Is this Irish linen or Ger- 
man? I know mamma did get some at 
Dresden—” 

Mrs. Temple pointed out the charac- 
teristics of the Belfast weave and pressed 
her question: “ Haven’t you notiesd it— 
about Peter?” 

Olivia tried to keep her voice steady 
as she said: “I’ve no doubt I should 
have seen it if I hadn’t been so pre- 
occupied.” 

“Some people think—Rodney, for in- 
stance—that he’d lost his head about you, 
dear; but we mothers have an insight—” 

“Of course! There seems to be one 
missing from the dozen of this pattern.” 

“Oh, it Tl turn up. It’s probably in 
the pile over there. I thought I'd 
speak about it, dear,” she went on, 
“because it must be a relief to you 
not to have that complication. Things 
are so complicated already, don’t you 
think? But if you haven’t Peter on 
your mind, why, that’s one thing the 
less to worry about. If you thought he 
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was in love with you, dear—in your situ 
ation going to be married to some one 
else But you needn't be afraid of 
that at all. I never saw a young man 
more in love with any one than he is 
vith Drusilla—and I think she must 
have re fused him. If she hadn't, he 
vould never have shot off in that way, 
ike a bolt from the blu But what’s 
he matter, dear? You look white. 
You're not ill?” 

‘It’s the smell of lavender,” Olivia 


wasn d, we akly. 


‘I never could endure 
Ill just run into the air a minute 
This was all that 
Olivia and Mrs. 
ect. If the latter reported it with 


passed between 


Temple on the sub 


suppre ssions and amplifications, it was 
doubtless due to her knowledge of what 
suld be omitted as well as of what would 
ave been said had the topic been pur 
sued, In any case it caused her, when 
Olivia had left her, to sigh and mumble 
she went on with her task of folding 
nd unfolding and of examining textures 
d designs. 
“Oh, how mixy! Such sixes and 
vens! Everything the wrong way 
round! My poor Drusilla!—my poor 


little girlie! And such a good position! 


Just what she’s capable of filling !—as 
ell as Olivia!—better, with all her ex- 
‘°’Tis better to 
ave loved and lost,’ dear Tennyson 
Besides, she’s 
done that already with poor Gerald 
and now, to have to face it all a second 
time !—my poor little girlie!” 

As for Olivia, she felt an overpowering 


perience of their army. 


says: but I don’t know. 


desire to flee away. Speeding through 


the house, where workmen were nailing 
up eases or sacking rugs, she felt that 
she was fleeing-—fleeing anywhere—any- 
\ here to hide herself. As @ matter of 
fact, the flight was inward, for there was 
nowhere to go but to her room. Her 
way was down the short stairway from 
the attie and along a hall; but it seemed 
to her that she lived through a succession 


of emotional stages in the two or three 
minutes it took to cover it. Her first 
wild cry: ~ It isn’t true! It isn’t true!” 
was followed by the question : ES Why 
shouldn’t it be true?” to end with her 
asking herself: “ What difference does it 
make to me?” 

“What difference can it make to me?” 

Vout. CXXV.—No. 745.—9 


She had reached that form of the query 
by the time she took up her station at 
the window of her room, to stare blankly 
at the November landscape. She saw 
herself face to face now with the ques- 
tion which, during the past month, ever 
since Davenant’s sudden disappearance, 
she had used all her resources to evade. 
That it would one day force itself upon 
her she knew well enough; but she hoped, 
too, that before there was time for that 
she would have pronounced her marriage 
vows, and so burned her boats behind 
her. Amid the requirements of duty, 
which seemed to shift from week to week, 
the one thing stable was the nee ssity 
on her part to keep her promise to the 
man who had stood by her so nobly. If 
onee it had seemed to her that Dave- 
nant’s demands, whatever they might 
prove to be, would override all others, 
it was now quite clear that Ashley’s claim 
on her stood first of all. He had been 
so loyal, so true, so indifferent to his 
own interests! Besides, he loved her. 
It was now quite another love from that 
of the romantie knight who had wooed a 
gracious Jady in the little house at 
Southsea. That tapestry-tale had ended 
on the day of his arrival at Tory Hill. 
In its place there had risen the tested 
devotion of a man for a woman in great 
trouble, compelled to deal with the most 

rdid things in life. He had refused 
to be spared any of the details she would 
have saved him from, or to turn away 
from any of the problems she was obliged 
to face. Tis very revolt against it, that 
‘or doing it 
hich he was not at all times able to 


repugnance to the necessity 


conceal, made his self-command in bring- 
ing himself to it the more worthy of her 
esteem. He had the defects of his quali 
ties and the pre judices of his elass and 
profession; but over and above these par 
donable failings he had the marks of a 
he ro. 

And now there was this thing! 

She had deseried it from afar. She 
had had a suspicion of it before Dave- 
nant went away It had not ereated a 
fear: it was too strange and improbable 
for that: but it had brought with it a 
sense of wonde r. She remembered the 
first time she had felt it, this sense of 
wonder, this sense of something en- 
chanted, outside life and the earth’s at- 
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mosphere. It that 
the after the 
meeting between Ashley and Davenant, 
had turned with the latter to go 
into the That there was a pro- 
tective, intimate element in her feeling 
she had known on the instant; but what 
hadn't the but 
was perfectly aware of now, was that her 


was at moment on 


lawn, when, unsuccessful 
she 


house. 


she known on instant, 
whole subconscious being had been ery- 
My own!” 
With the exaggeration of this thought 
She 


was able to debate so absurd a suggestion, 


ing out even then: “ My own! 
she was able to get herself in hand. 


to argue it down, and turn it into ridi- 
cule. But she yielded again as the 
Voice that talked with her urged the 
plea: “I didn’t say you knew it conseious- 
ly. You eouldn’t My My 
own! to a man whom up to that point 
you had treated with disdain. 


ery, own! 
Sut your 
subliminal being had begun to know him, 
him as 
To elude this faney she set herself to 
his points. She 
could see why Ashley should thrust him 
“not a gentleman.” Te 
fell short, in two or three points, of the 
English standard. That he had little 
experience of life as it is lived, of its 


to recognize 


recapitulating weak 


aside as being 


and perspective, 
in whieh he had 
into the 
No man 
of the world could possibly have done 
that. The very fact of his doing it made 
him lawfully a subject for some of the 
epithets Ashley applied to him. Almost 
any one would apply them who wanted 
to take him from a hostile point of view. 

She forgot herself so far as to smile 
faintly. It the sort of 
ficiency which she had it in her power 
The reflection set her to 
dreaming when she wanted to be doing 


balance and proportion 
was clear from the way 
himself and 


midst of the Guion_disasters. 


flung his money 


was just de- 


to make up. 


something else. She eould have brought 
him the dower of all the things he didn’t 
know, while he eould give her... But 
she caught herself again. 

“What kind of a woman am 1?” 

She began to be afraid. 
to see in herself the type she most de- 
tested—the woman who could deliberate- 
ly marry a man and not be loyal to him. 
She was on the threshold of marriage 

Ashley, and thinking of 
marvel of life some one else. 


She began 


with she 


the 


was 
with 


MAGAZINE 


When one of the inner Voices denied 
this charge, another pressed it home by 
nailing the precise incident on which her 
heart had dwelling. “ You 


thinking of this—of that—of the 


been were 


time 


on the stairs when, with his face close up 


to yours, he asked you if you loved the 
man you'd be going away with—of the 
evening at the gate when your hand was 
in his, and it was so hard to take it away. 
ITe has no position to offer you. There's 
nothing remarkable about him beyond a 
capacity for He’s be- 
neath point of view, 
except 


making money. 
you from 
that of mere manhood—and 
yet you feel that vou could let yourself 
slip into that—into the strength and 
peace of it—” 


every 


His 


She caught herself again, impatiently. 
Ti was no There something 
wilful her, something that could 
be called by even a stronger name, that 
worked back to the point from which she 
tried to flee, 
get 

She returned to her work, persuading 


' 
use, was 


within 


whatever means she took to 
away from it. 


Cousin Cherry to go and 


home to tea 
leave her to finish the task alone. 


while she did SO One 


Even 
of the inner Voices 
“That will leave 
you all the more free to dream of him.” 


taunted her by saying, 


Some days passed before she felt equal 
to talking about again. This 
time it was to the tinkling silver, as she 
and Drusilla Fane sorted spoons and 
forks at the sideboard in the dismantled 
dining-room. 


Davenant 


Olivia was moved to speak 
in the desperate hope that one stab from 
Drusilla 

deliver it 


who might be in a position to 
would free her from the 
haunting her. She had not 
taken Mrs. Temple’s words too seriously. 
In fact, within her soul she had derided 
them; and yet there was a possibility! 
There had 
ficiently oceupied, it 


obsession 


been a long silence, suf- 
seemed, in laying 
out the different sorts and sizes of 
rows of a dozen, while Mrs. 
Fane did the same with the forks. 

“Drusilla, did Mr. Davenant ever say 
anything to you about me?” 

She vexed with herself for the 
form of her question. It was not Dave- 
nant’s feeling toward but toward 
Drusilla that she wanted to know. She 


was drawing the fire in the wrong place. 


spoons in 


was 


her 
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Mrs. Fane counted her dozen forks to 
he end before saying: 
‘Why, yes. We've spoken of you.” 
with a mistake, Olivia 
“Did he say 


ng in particular?” 


Having begun 


nt on with it. any 


“Tle said a good many things, on and 


Some of which might have been 
particular?” 

“All of them, if it comes to that.” 
“Why did you never tell me?” 


‘For 


d The 


one reason, because you never 


“TIave you any idea why I’m asking 
now ?” 
‘Not the 


| vn’t se 


faintest. 1] 


anything 


dare say we 

more of him for 

ars to come.” 

“Did vou 

ou send him away ?” 

“Well, that’s one thing I didn’t have to 
thank the Lord. There 


ssity. I was afraid at 


did you Did 


refuse him ? 


was no ne 
that 


mother might make him propose to me 


one time 
she’s terribly subtle in that way, though 
think it but didn’t. 
No: if Peter’s in love with any one, it’s 


mightn’t she 
ot with me.” 

Olivia braced herself to say, “ And I 
hope it’s not with me.” 

Drusilla went on counting. 

“Did he ever say anything about that ?” 
Olivia persisted. 

Drusilla went on counting. “ Eight, 
, That’s all of 


ine, ten, eleven, twelve. 


that set. What 
And 


family 


a lot of silver you've got! 
been in the 

Yes.” she 
did. Th 


some of it must have 
for thousands of years. 
added, in another tone, “ ves, he 
said he wasn’t.” 

Oliv ia laid down the ladle she Was hold 
She had got 


It seemed for 


ing with infinite precaution. 
the stab she was looking for. 
a minute as if she was free—gloatingly 
He hadn't 
her, after all, and had said so! 
ied herself by holding to the edge of the 
sideboard. 


Drusi'la stooped to the basket of silver 


eared anything about 
She stead- 


free. 


standing on the floor, in a seemingly pas- 
for forks. By the 
time she had straightened herself again 
Olivia was able to say: 
that. You 


helping papa has made people think, don’t 


sionate desire more 


“T’m so glad of 


know what his kindness in 


you ”? 


But Mrs. Fane astonished her by throw 
ing down her handful of silver with un 
necessary violence of clang, and saying: 
* Look Olivia, I'd rather talk 
about it I’ve ] can’t 
your affairs be- 
ing afraid that perhaps—perhaps—I—l1 


here, not 


any more, reasons. 


take a hand in without 
sha’n’t play the game. 
Olivia was silent, but she had much to 
think of. 
It was a few days later still that she 
Temple's littl 
She 


found herself in Rodney 


ifice in the Gallery of Fine Arts. 
had come ostensibly to tell him that every 
thing had been arranged for the sale. 

* Lemon & Co. think that early in De- 
cember would be the best time, as people 
for 
think 
smalle y 


are beginning then to spend money 
Mr. 


a good many things th 


Christmas. Lemon seems to 


we've got 
connoisseurs will want. The servants ar 
so that if 
take then 

Lulu and | 
shall go from her house to be married 

is settled. 
Davenant 


to go next Tuesday, vou and 


Cousin Cherry could papa 


I'm to stay with Sentner; 
when everything els¢ 
Did you know that Mr. 
he le ft bank 


two or three thousand dollars 


some day, 
before 
u small 


went away account 


, 


for papa‘ 


so that we with. 


have money ty go on 
N 


Rupert wants to spend a week or two in 
New York and Washington, 
we shall come 
ITe’s 
with us, but I simply couldn’t 

Ile nodded at the 
recital, blinking at her searchingly out of 
his kind old eves. 

“You look pale,” he 
You look forty.” 

She surprised him by 


after which 


back he re and pick up 


papa. not keen on coming 


very 


various points in her 


said, “and old. 
with a 


Rodney, do 


saving, 


sudden outburst: “ Cousin 


you think it’s any harm for a woman to 


man when she’s in love with 
Befor 


himself, she followed this question with 


marry one 


another ?” he had time .o recover 
a second: “ Do you think it’s possible for 
a person to be in love with two people at 
the same time ?” 

He understood now the real motive of 
her visit. 

“Tm not 
affairs,” he 

‘But 
that when we do our duty we don’t 


a verv g2ood judge of love- 
said, after a minute’s reflec- 
tion. one thing I know, and it’s 
this 
have to bother with the question as to 


whether it’s anv harm or not.” 
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“We may do our duty, and still make 
people unhappy.” 

“No; not unless we do it in the wrong 
way.” 

‘So that if I 
ke p 


feel that 
the 
rather the only thing—?” 
“That settles it, 
thing is the only thing 


to go on and 


my word is right thing—or 


The right 
and it makes for 


dearie. 


everybody's happiness.” 
“ Kven if it seems that it 
“Tm 
when | say that happiness is the flower 
of right. 
that 
flowe r. 


it couldn't?” 
only uttering platitudes, dearie, 
No other plant can grow it; 
plant grow other 
When you’ve done the thing you 
fee] you're ealled to do 
couldn't 


self respect 


and can’t any 
the thing you 
refuse while still keeping your 
well, then, needn’t be 
afraid that any one will suffer in the long 
run—and yourself least of all.” 

“In the long run! 

“Oh, there 
not denying that. 
salt 


you 


That means 

may be a short I’m 
But no one worth his 
afraid of it. And that, 
added, blinking, “is all I 
know about love-affairs.” 


run. 


would he 


dearie,” he 


There being no one in the gallery on 
which the office opened, she kissed him as 
he thanked and She 
walked homeward, taking the more retired 


him went away. 
streets through Cambridge and into Wa- 
verton, so as to be the more free for think- 
ing. It was a relief to her to have spoken 
Oddly enough, she felt her heart 
from the fact 
ot having told some one, or having par- 
tially told some one, that she loved him. 

When, on turning in at the gate of 
Hill she a taxicab standing 
below the steps of the main entrance, she 


out. 


lighter toward Davenant 


Tory saw 
was not surprised, sinee Ashley occasion- 
ally took out from 
But when a little lady in furs and an 


one to run town. 
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extravagant hat stepped out to pay th 
chauffeur, Olivia stopped to 
breath. If it hadn't 
she would have said 


her 
impossibl 


get 


’ 
peen 


But the taxicab whizzed away, and the 
little lady tripped up the steps. 

Olivia felt move, 
The motor throbbed past her, and out the 
but still 
going farther. It seemed long before the 
the last 


re pressed, 


herself unable to 


gate, she stood incapable ol 


pent-up emotions of 
controlled, 


month or 
two, unacknow] 
edged, as they had been, found utterance 
in one loud ery: “ Aunt Vie!” 

Not till that minute had 


her need of a woman, a Guion, one of her 


very own, a mother, on whose breast to 


lay her head and weep her cares out. 


The first tears since the beginning of 
her trials came to Olivia Guion, as with 
arms clasped round her aunt, and for 
head pressed the little old 
furs, she sat beside her on a packing euse 
in the hall. 
knew before she was capable of erying. 


into lady’s 


She eried then as she never 


She cried for the joy of the present, for 
the trouble of the past, and for the ré 
lief of clinging to some one to whom 
she had a Madame de Meleourt 
would have eried with had it 
been for the effect of tears on cosmeties. 


“ There, there, my pet,” she murmured, 


right. 


her, not 


soothingly. “ Didn’t you know your old 
Why didn’t 
Didn’t you know I was right 
at the end of the wire? There now, ery 
It ‘Il do you good. Your 
take all your 


auntie would come to you? 
you eable ? 


all you want to. 


old auntie has come to 


troubles away, and see you happily mar 
She’s brought 
same old dot! 

There’s 


ried to your Englishman. 
vour dof in her pocket 
and everything. 
nothing like it.” 


There now, ery. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





The 


BY 


se REN’T you roing to the concert 
A “1 don’t believe I will, after 

all, mother; it’s raining, and my 
ead aches a bit.” 


‘T should think it 
in this atmosphere. 


GR. 1( I: 


would Henne ly in 4 
here Why on earth 
mt you open 


As she said it 


xpression of 


a window ?” 
the 
exasperation, 


woman, with an 


mild threw 
open; a drench of rainy air 
filling the room. The youth, 
cushions the 
tter of papers and opened books 
m, looked 
s expression was 
one of 
endurance. 
It didn’t seem 


ne wide 
me in, 
with a 
about 


buried in on sofa, 


up; 


distressed 


close to me.” 
“ Does it 


seem 


ever 
close to 
you?” 

He hesitated a 
moment, 

‘T don’t think 
about it 
I’m 


much 
whe n work- 
ne.” 
His 
glance went mute- 
the litter 
surrounding him, 
to fasten at last 
upon an open mu- 
on the 
Her face 
hardened slightly. 
“You are 
ting with 


mother’s 


ly over 


sic score 


piano. 


get- 
on the 
Concerto ?” “MOTHER WEST ! 
The young man, 
who had alr ady 
turned again to his book, looked up with 
vague annoyance; he pushed a curl from 
his forehead as he answered negligently: 
* Oh—that !—l’ve 
more to it.” 
‘IT thought the 
month after next?” 


not done anything 


closed 


competition 


Heart’s 


ELLER) 


Desire 
CHANNING 


‘It does,” he — flushed 


‘You don’t understand, mother; I 


suddenly 


that way. 
said his mother, “I 
She 


can't Work 
‘ No,” 


de rstand.’ 


don’t un- 
the door 
the 


slam. 


went and 


shut quietly behind 
of the boy it echoed 


sat burning 


out, 
heart 
He 


her. In 
like a 


up with cheeks, biting 


lips and staring into the room with bit 
Finally he 


and walked up and down, in a tumult 


ter, unseeing eyes. got up 


of sore and anery feeling. In one of 


these angry passings to and fro his eyes, 
the 
sud- 


glaring at 
seore, were 
denly arrested; he 
stopped 
turned the page 
slowly; still stand- 
ing, he one 
hand the 
keys, following the 


and 
ran 
over 


notes; he 
it softly at 


played 

first 
then louder; pres- 
ently he sat down 
and began playing 
with both 
The anger 
out of 
face; something 
else took 
sion of it. absorb d 
it, and finally, his 
hands falling into 
his lap, he sat, with 


hands. 
faded 
his young 


posses 


parted lips, dream- 
ing into space for 
along time. When 
last, 
memory of 


he arose at 
the 
his mother’s words 


RGOT ALL ABOUT IT’ 


faint: he only shrugeéd his shoul- 
lightly, closed the 
and, throwing himself down on the pil- 


was 
ders window again, 
lows, was soon deep in his dreams. 

His mother, with her lips tight shut, 
had gone on Mary 
West’s life that brief passage stood for 


down - stairs. In 
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many an Odyssey. She went almost 
mechanically into the pleasant living- 
room, where a pretty girl, seated near 
one window to catch the failing light, 
was embroidering a collar. Mrs. West 
seated herself at the other window and 
took up the work which lay ready to 
her hand on the little work-table. After 
a few minutes she spoke without look- 
ing up. 

“You put the water on to boil, 
Molly ?” 

The girl started guiltily. “* Mother 
West!—I forgot all about it. But Tl 
do it in just a minute—when I finish 
this flower. Oh, if you are going 
she started up, flinging away her work 
petulantly; her mother, setting stitches 
steadily could hear her in the next 
room poking the fire, opening and shut- 
ting the oven doors, filling the kettle 
and setting it down with unnecessary 
emphasis, She came back with a 
heightened color. 

“T can’t see, anyway, what deadly dif- 
ference a few minutes makes,” she said, 
as she took up her work again. 

“Tt makes the difference between sup- 
per being on time or half an hour late,” 
answered her mother, coldly. 

* Well I don’t see that that would be 
a deadly matter, either,” insisted Molly, 
with the disdain of youth. “ And there’s 
so little daylight.” 

Mrs. West did not reply; for a time 
they stitched in silenee; then Molly, in 
a slightly different tone, spoke again. 

“Isn't it an awful day?” It was the 
erude apology of youth. Mrs. West 
glanced indiff rently out of the window. 

“Tt is a very heavy rain; I hope your 
father took his rubbers. You wore 
vours, of COUTSE “tig 

Molly flushed. “I Oh, IT haven't 
been out at all.” 

Ifer mother looked at her. “TI thought 
you said you were going to return the 
library books—that they were due _ to- 
day?” 

‘1 did mean to—well, I did say I 
would,” Molle, answered, “but I was 
busy, and I didn’t realize it was getting 
so late. It’s too late now,” she added, 
following her mother’s gaze to the clock. 
“ Yos, it’s too late now,” assented Mrs. 
West, and something in the tone cut 
finely; Molly flushed again. 
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“Well, anyway-——it’s only six cents! 
she said, excusingly. 

“That’s all,” replied her mother, dry 
ly. She put away her own work and 
went out into the kitchen. On the fac 
of her daughter was a retlex of that 
which had been on her brother's up 
stairs; like his, the look gradually 
smoothed away as she went on shaping 
the delicate flowers of floss. 

By the time they gathered about the 
table in the dining-room both young 
people presented cheerful and charming 


countenances 5 the \ would have been even 


gay. but something in the atmospher 
of the woman behind the teapot checked 
this. The room was dainty and _ pleas 


ant, the table beautifully laid, the food 
tempting. 

“We won't wait for vour father,” said 
Mary West. “He 


already.” 


s half an hour late 


“So it wouldn’t have mattered a bit 
about the water.” Molly thought, tri 
umphantly, but had the grace not to 
say. And almost as she thought it the 
opening of the hall door was swiftly fol 
lowed by Mr. West's entrance. HH 
greeted them ches rily. He was an at 
tractive, hardly elderly man 
tractive, with his air of gentle geniality 
and refinement, that people generally 
said the children * got their good looks” 
from their father; they forgot that Mary 
West had been a beautiful 2 1. 

Her husband smiled at tkom all 
he sat down, with an affectionate cour 
tesy which the tired business man does 
not invariably bestow. 

“Well, it’s a perfect deluge!” he ex 
claimed; adding, as his wife’s eyes went 
instinctively to his feet, “ No, mother, I 
didn’t wear them; J didn’t think it was 
going to rain; but I got them famously 
dried at the corner store, talking with 
our new neighbor, Halstead; he came 
out on the train with me. That’s why 
I’m late.” 

“T thought perhaps,” said his wife, 
quietly, “you had gone round to Ham- 
lin’s.” 

“Well, no, I didn’t.” he answered, 
cheerfully, helping himself to toast. “I 
guess I'll look him up to-morrow Well, 
young folks, how about that party to- 
night? Going?’ 


His wife set the teapot down with a 


80 at 
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ttl elie wainst the tile. Shi e 


lently. while the conversation 


bout her—there was always a fund 


f conversation among the others: from 


turned to include her 


flowed on 


ne to time they 
t, and 
stream momentar lv inte rrupted by a 
rock. The 
went off 
though 


then it again like 
young 

later 

le party 
there was no cessa 
on of the = after- 
noon’s rain and 
heir mother finished 
‘cleaning up.” It 
was not till she had 
left dining-room and 
kitchen in that per 
fect order know) 
iv to the edueated 
that she 
rejoined her husband 


housewite 


ozily installed in the 
beside 
lamp, 


room, 
the evening 
ith his paper. He 


pushed the 


rocker 
nearer in silent wel- 
come; but the move- 
ment with which she 
sat down in it was 
not entirely lost upon 
| Ith. 

“Tired, dear?” he 
kindly. 

West! 
ever going 
to attend to that 


Ham- ARE YOU EVER 


asked, 

* Addis 
are vou 
business with 
in? 

The mild eyes, not 
inlike the 
raised depreeatingly over the paper 

Why, Mary, of 


heard me say so. Can’t you give me a 


boy’s without their fires, were 


course | am; vou 
ttle time 


; Time 


ut her lips 


exclaimed the woman, then 


eloquent than speech. 
‘lll go right 


first 


round to-morrow 
thing,” 


ng the 


1 


band, adding soothingly, 


mother.’ 


morn- 


said her  hus- 


sharply in a fold more 


“Don’t worry. 


Mrs. West did not respond; she picked 


up her mending and went on pushing 
the needle determinedly through the 
folds. Her husband looked at her a 


ARTS 


suid so 


to give him, like the 


DESIRE is 
rifle anxiously once or twice. then with 
sigh returned to his reading. It was 


ident she did not mean to say more 
rare for her to say so much. 
It was curious, indeed, how, when she 


little, she should still 


It was 


eonuntrive 


children, a sub- 





G TO ATTEND TO THAT BUSINESS WITH HAMLIN?’’ 


constant surveillance 


conscious sense of 
being more or less 


but, 


and disay proval, of 


remorselessly driven: better than 


they, he was able to make excuses, also 
for this. It 


e mothe r’s 


subconscious, 


more or less 
vas “ Marv’s wav” or way,” 
easily pardoned in the depth of his real 
appreciation of and fondness for his wife. 
To his they 


gether 


mind were happy to- 
After 
to read aloud to her, scraj& and items of 
which he thought 
that 
rancor or irritation of 


than usual. His 


only a restrained 


very 
a little time now he began 


news would interest 


her, not noting her replies, given 
without the least 
tone, were even briefer 


wife was not woman, 
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she was also a well bred and highly edu- 
cated one. He admired her intellect and 
asked no better mental comradeship; in 
the strictest sense of the term he was a 
turn by 


did 


their society, and who were 


“family man,” admired in his 


other women whose husbands not 
so cling to 
in the habit of wondering enviously “ if 
Mary West realized what a treasure she 
had got?’ <As a corollary of this, Mary 
West herself came in for a good deal of 
criticism. 


Mary West 


daughter, but 


loved her husband and 
idolized her son. In 
him the ambitions of her life centered. 
She had married full ef the same high 
for her that he had 
fulfilled his possibilities she knew; 
she had finally accepted it; but the in- 
dication 


she 


dreams husband; 


not 


her son 
Within 


her possibilities, nothing 


of such frustration in 
awoke a mute fever in her soul. 
the limits of 
had been spared to give Oliver every 
opportunity. She did not pretend to 
fully the artistic tempera- 
ment, but that it required some things 


understand 
was clear. She would have adored a son 
would 
be« Nn capable of equipping a dozen 
indeed, them forth 
sword and shield, honestly prefer- 
for them “death before dishonor.” 
Dishonor to her latter-day New England 
soul 
the failing to make. the most of your- 
self. Against this possible fatal heritage 
she fought silently. i 
household of who 

planned, or wished to get 


who should go forth and conquer 
have 
sons, and sending 
with 
ring 
simply 


meant non-accomplishment, 


The only one in a 


four ever foresaw, 


things done 
herself 
baffled by the 
amiable leisureness of her family. Her 
hushand she could not alter; Molly she 
would willingly 


in their season, she saw con- 


tinually frustrated and 


sent to college 
if Molly would have gone; but 
Molly, bright and eapable, had no am- 
bitions the The 
as her hope, then, came 


have 
somehow 
bevond domestic. 
mother’s heart, 
the youngest and most 
highly gifted of them all; and—* Mother, 
you don’t understand !”—had come to be 
the phrase off@mest on his lips nowadays. 

He dallied more and more of a 
dreamer, it seemed to his mother, till it 
was weeks now where once it had been 
that he did not touch 
He himself was not aware of it, but she 


back to Oliver 


on, 


days the scores. 
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This was 
a part of that surveillance her family so 
mutely But could she help 
knowing he was not at work? She would 
have been glad to cheat herself forever 
if she had cheated herself 
as long as possible, reinforeing herself 
the 
persuading herself that artists 


kept a calendar in her heart. 


resented. 


could—she 


by her very ignorance of artistic 
processes ; 
were often working when they were not 
at work; but unfortunately that strong 
rectitude which was the very basis of her 
nature made it impossible to cheat her 
self 


when 


soul 
One 
and another of Oliver's classmates, less 
gifted than he, had gone into the world 
and found places for themselves; Oliver, 


forever, or to lie to her own 


she was no longer cheated. 


the genius of his class, lingered on. 
This year, however, he had announced 

a resolute his 

Concerto competition 


determination to finish 
and the 
which, if he would 


some vears of Germany. 


enter 
won, mean to him 
He had begun 
with great energy; a room in their limit- 
ed house had been set rigidly apart for 
him, and his mother jealously protected 
him from intrusion. Then the 
Concerto had lancuished. Once or twice 
there had 
when he 


every 
since, been sporadic fits of 
had taken it up and 
announced that now it “was going right 
ahead,” 


energy, 


but after a few days his energy 
or the creative impulse—had 


had 


books of 


flagged 
refuge in the 
the study of 
in anything, it seemed to his 
which offered a plausible pre- 
text for not doing the work itself: Now 
two short remained before the 
She had come to look upon 


again, and he taken 
forest, 


German 


pe ret ry. 
mother, 


months 
competition. 
it as the stake of Oliver’s soul; she covet- 


ed the suecess for him—not for the sue- 


cess’s sake, but for its spiritual reper- 
cussion. If 


once he eould get away, 
among other workers, he might find him 
self; if he could get away through his 
@vn achievement, it would be 
himself twice over. 


finding 


Her mind was passionately busy with 
this as she mechanically and monosyl- 
labiecally answered her husband. If, as 
she nothing doubted, he had let slip that 
sale of the cow through his procrastina- 
tion, where was she to find the money 
for Oliver to go to town with at all? 


For extras of that kind there was no 
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~argin in the family income, and a strict 
and tender loyalty forbade her to com- 


promise the family by any open and 


extraordinary step to raise the money. 
Yet the money might be, as she saw it, 
the price of Oliver’s salvation. True, 
she had one old friend who, because she 
had lost her own boy, might do this for 
er. but could she—even for Oliver 
orrow? 

It was no use waiting for to-morrow; 
she knew as well now as she should when 
her husband brought her the word, that 
the sale was lost; and there was no time 
to lose. It was her old habit of pre- 
vision, or arranging beforehand, a part 
of that tyranny so irksome to her family. 

Her monosyllables grew fewer and 
fewer. Finally her husband, rising and 
stretching his arms, announced good- 
naturedly that he was going to bed. 

“No use to wait for those young fry 
any longer.” 


His wife followed him an hour later; 


‘It’s NO USE—YOL 
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there was a sealed note in her pocket 
and a new line on her face. She had made 
what was for her the last sacrifice—the 
sacrifice of her pride. 


When Mr. West reported next day that 
he had not found Mr. Hamlin, adding, 
cheerfully, “ But I’ve left a note, so it 
will be all right,” his wife’s face under- 
And when on the fol- 


lowing morning he looked up from his 


went no change. 


mail with a slightly troubled expression, 
her countenance was still impassive. 

“Tlamlin writes that he has bought 
that Jersey of Secott’s,” said he, in the 
unconscious tone of a man who already 
defends himself, and as his wife made no 
comment he threw down the note with 
a hurt expression. 

“Oh, of course I know I am to blame 
for it somehow,” he said, “though | 
can’t for the life of me see how. If he 
preferred a Jersey, he wouldn’t have 
wanted ours, anyway, and he said noth- 


NEVER WILL UNDERSTAND "’ 
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ing about being in a hurry; I got round 
as soon as I could. But of course,” he 
repeated, irritatedly, “it is all my fault.” 

Mary West kept silence—that silence 
which she was aware irritated him, but 
yet could find no word to break. She 
did think it was his fault. He left the 
house with a distinet feeling of griev- 
ance, which lasted him just the time it 
took to cross three fields to his trolley- 
ear 

‘Poor Mary!” he was already saying, 
excusingly, to himself as he settled back 
against the seat, “I suppose it’s Oliver’s 
lessons she’s worrying over, or something 
of the kind; I must try to make up that 
money.” But though the grievance had 
passed, a certain soreness remained. 

Mrs. West meanwhile had helped Molly 
to clear the table, but did not, as usual, 
follow her into the kitchen. Instead she 
followed her son. After fidgeting a lit- 
tle about the room, Oliver had gone out 
of it with some muttered remark about 
getting to work. Ile was just taking his 
cap down from its peg when his mother 
spoke. 

‘Are you going out, Oliver?” 

He turned, with that vague sense of 
irritation which her following up always 
caused him, but answered patiently 
enough: “1 thought I'd just get a breath 
of air and sunshine before starting in, 
mother. Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

“ Ves.’ 

He waited politely, cap in hand; never 
had his mother been more aware of his 
beauty, his charm. 

‘T should like a little talk with you, 
Oliver—if you can give me the time.” 

Oliver’s face fell. “Of course,” he 
said, and did his best to say it cordially, 
as he rehune the cap on its peg. Mental- 
ly he braced himself as he followed his 
mother up-stairs to the room set apart for 
him. As they passed the piano with its 
open seore still lying on it he bit his lip. 

He placed a chair for her and sat 
down himself on the eouch facing her. 
His mother took something out of her 
pocket and handed it to him. 

“Tt is for you, Oliver,” she said. 

The young man stared down at the 
check; it was so little what he had ex- 
pected that he could only stare—first at 
it, then at her, 
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“What does it mean, mother?” 

“It means that I have borrowed it fo: 
you—so that you may go up to town and 
finish your Concerto.” 

Oliver’s face, fair as a girl’s, flushed 
sensitively. He had known that sonx 
thing unpleasant was coming—but not 
this. 

“That was very kind, mother—but un- 
necessary; L could finish the Coneerto 
here.” He flushed again as he Sil W he r 
eve fall accusingly upon it. 

“T don’t think you could, Oliver,” s 
said, with quiet significance. 


ie 


He sprang up; already his blood was 
beginning to boil. He walked up and 
down trving to dominate it before he 
stopped in front of his mother 

*‘] have told you so often, mother 
you don’t understand these things; they 
seem sometimes not to be making anys 
progress, and then all at once—they ar 
finished. I ean’t work at a composition 
as if it were a pair of shoes!” 

“It doesn’t seem to me you work at it 
at all,” replied his listener, unmoved 
“There are two more months to the 
competition; how much have you done in 
the last two months ?”’ 

“T have told you over and over,” cried 
Oliver, passionately; “you can’t judge in 
that way! It doesn’t count! I may 
finish it all in a week any day. You 
vou don’t understand artists, mother!” 

“No,” said Mary West, coldly, “I 
don’t: but even an artist may be a man.” 
She stood up. 

“ Mother!” 

She confronted him—all the ice sud- 
denly melted into fire. 

“Do you think you have six life- 
times, or a dozen?” she asked, with a low, 
tense passion he had never seen in her 
before. “Do you think because the Lord 
gave you a musical gift you have the 
right to spend your whole life waiting 
till you feel exactly like doing things? 
Do you think your father will live for- 
ever, or 1? We have done our best for 
you. Are you going to let this year ge 
by, too—and another—and another?” 

He was dumb, looking at her. 

“Take this money—and go up to the 
city. You will never work here. But 
up there—among workers—you have still 


two months, and if vou give your whole 
mind to it there is still a chance.” 
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‘You seem to think I am certain to 
get that bitterly. 
“ Just as likely as not I sha’n’t, even if 
| do finish it, and then 
lisappointed than ever.” 

‘ No,” she 
ou who don’t understand, Oliver. 

ldn’t be 

“And of course it is my fault that the 
Concerto isn’t finished! 
other l 
Of course I’ve 


prize!” he broke in, 
you will be more 


him. “It is 
That 


interrupted 
your fault.” 


I do understand, 


understand perfectly well. 


always known—oh, al- 
vays—that we were all disappointments, 
Molly and I 
onlv one who has nothing to reproach 
with.” He tumbled out the 
words with the blind cruelty of youth, 
recklessly. “ It fault 
IT am an artist, but I never realized be- 
ore what a_ burden I’ve been.” Ie 
half adding all the 


more impatiently, “ Well, what do you 


even father: you are the 


yourself 


stabbing isn’t my 


stopped ashamed, 
ant me to do, mother ?” 
‘[T want you to do something,” she 
answered, bitterly. “TI want to be able 
to be proud of my son.” 
The young man crimsoned to the roots 


of his hair; he gave her one look. 


‘You need not say any more, mother,” 
he said, and went out. She heard the 
house door close behind. him. An hour 
later when he returned he found an open 
trunk and valise placed in his room, wait- 
ing to be packed. 

Nothing more passed between him and 

lofty 
which 


his mother. He received with a 
piles of clothing 
from time to time she brought him, neat- 
It was all very 
little less kindness and 


politeness the 


ly me nded and pressed, 
kind, but—“ A 
a little more sympathy!” he thought, with 
heart. He was youth itself, 
and he treated her with the tragic aloof- 


swelling 


ness of it. But because he was youth, 
as the hours followed and the moment 
of departure drew near, something of its 
excitement and attraction began to move 
him, together with a tenderness of part- 
ing. It would not do to deseend wholly 
from his lofty and lonely attitude, but 
he unbent a little. 

‘T dare say I shall be able to work 
better alone. without any distracting in- 
fluences,” he conceded, stiffly, as she 
helped him to fold in the last things. 

“" hope so, Oliver,” she said, gently. 
Her hand, as she rose from her knees. 
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rested a lingering moment on his shoul 
der. The boy’s heart stirred within. 

*“ Thank you very much, mother, for 
said, still a little coldly, 
Nothing could undo 


the fact that he was being driven away, 


ri verything,” he 


for he was still sore. 


and that she was doing the driving. 

“T hope you will be satisfied,” he said, 
reproachfully, as he kissed her good-by. 

“T hope so, too,” she answered, quietly, 
and he held his head very high as he 
went down the path without once look 
ing back. 

Oliver's first letters bore testimony to 

changed spirit. Distance had done its 
work, and his mother, devoid of her power 
to irritate, loomed as the source of this 
new good For it was good, he admitted, 
to be “ living ”——“ to be among workers ” 

‘able to work 
wholly,” and he wrote in the full flush 


of that enthusiasm which characterized 


coneentrate on his 


He was hearing 
much fine musie, for that was “a part 


all Oliver’s beginnings. 


of the inspiration of the city,” and see- 
ing many young people, because these 
‘stimulated ” him. “ Mother would be 
glad to hear he was getting on with the 
Concerto’: he “meant to lose no time 
about it”: the 

“nearly finished.” 


second movement was 
In the ensuing weeks 
something of this exuberance naturally 
failed, and the letters grew briefer and 
‘ewer—but that, too, was natural with 
the increased pressure of the work. 

It is wonderful ean be 

Mary 
West seemed to see herself aging as she 
slowly counted them off. 


brought nothing but a hurried mandate 


how eternity 
compressed into two months. 
The last weeks 
from Oliver; they “mustn’t mind if he 
didn’t 


was so precious for 


minute 
after 
which there was nothing but a trailing 


even send cards—every 


work now,” 
silence dragging heavy hours into heavier 
days. 

Then eternity suddenly ended. 

Mary West had hardly been able to 
believe it, when she awoke on the morn- 
ing of the Day. In its early hours she 
was standing before the window looking 
into the budding apple-tree which would 
be in rosy bloom for Oliver’s return, re- 
peating to herself over and over that this 
was the Day. At intervals all the morn- 
ing she went and looked out at the tree; 
perhaps even now Oliver’s work was be- 
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ing received, pronounced upon; perhaps 
already the its 
She was standing looking thus, when she 


message was on way. 
saw the postman coming up the path. 
She threw up the window and beckoned, 
and he handed her a letter. 

It was a thin little letter. She took in 


the brief message at one glance. 


“ Morner,—TI haven’t finished the Con- 
certo, and I know how you are going to 
feel about it. I 
be a burden and a disappointment 
I'm tired of So 


frome 


won't come home to 
and 
failure. I'm 
to end it all. Perhaps you will 
forgive me when I am dead. 


love to father and Molly. 


being a 
Give my 
“ OLIVER.” 


She still 
pre ssionlessly at 


was standing looking ex- 
the paper, 
heard Molly rushing up the stairs; with 
impulse she thrust it 


Molly 


when she 


into her 
telegram in her 


a vague 
bosom. had a 
hand. 

“Oh, mother—open it quick!” 
panted. “It may be from Oliver.” 

She opened it mechanically. It 
signed by her husband in the city, and 
said only: 

“Oliver shot himself last night; con- 
dition not 


she 


was 


serious. Am bringing him 
home.” 

Molly’s ery was the thing that brought 
her reeling senses back. “ Oh, mother!— 
what shall we do?” 

Her looked at her almost 
stonily. “Do?” she said, emotionlessly. 


mother 


“Why, get the room ready, I suppose; 
your father says 
She 
looked after her with frightened eyes. 


him 


Me ly 


bringing 
away, and 


he is 


home.” moved 


After that things seemed to happen 
quickly. By the time the family doctor 
drove up, everything was prepared; he 
found them ealmly doing the last things. 
His professional eyes glanced about the 
room, opened, aired, with a fire on the 
hearth, the freshly made bed, the piles 
of towels, bandages, all the appurtenances 
of illness, and between times he glanced 
keenly at the women. 

“T got a telegram to meet them, and 
T thought I'd better just step in and 
see if you had everything—might have 
known you would have, of course. Nothing 
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to worry over, Mrs. West -just a piece 
foolishness. If it had 
of any consequence they couldn’t have 
Oliver 
never could do things like other boys 
probably thought the universe hung on 
his touch 
have him all 
Weli—I see 
He made a 
sign to Molly to follow him down-stairs, 
and there beckoned her outside the house. 
“ Molly,” he your mother 
shed a tear since this news came?” 
Molly shook her head. 


‘ ries: 


of darned been 


moved the young scamp at once. 


and 
We'll 


right in a couple of weeks. 


famous Concerto, got a 


of fever over it. 


nothing’s Jacking here.” 


said, “has 
“ Mother never 
she has just gone on as if nothing 
had happened, directing things 
as ever.” 

“ H-m !” reply. 
“Well. [I'm up a prescription, 
and you get her to take it—if you ean. 
And see here—make her take a cup of 
strong coffee or tea. 


as calm 


the doctor’s 


sending 


was 


Take one yourself, 
mind 
Oliver arrives!” 


too; and 


you, no emotion when 
He added this final in- 
junction as he drove off, pondering for 
the thousandth time upon the workings 
of nature. In an hour he was back again, 
heading the little but 
cession which 
home in state. 

“No emotion,” the doctor had ordered, 
but as the stretcher was borne in 
Oliver, white with closed lying 
upon it, he almost wished he could have 
reversed his order. Mr. West and Molly 
hardly dared to breathe, and Mary West 
impassively received what was left of her 
son, and impassively followed it up the 
stairs to the waiting bed. With the same 
impassivity she saw him laid there, and 
even when Oliver, suddenly uncelosing 
his eves, fastened one hand in a feeble 
grip on hers, murmuring “ Mother!” she 
merely let the hand lie in his, and, strok- 
ing quietly the hair from his damp brow, 
saw him fall quickly into the sleep of 
weakness. They left her sitting so. To 
the inexperienced eye Oliver looked a 
dying youth, but the doctor’s 
given below-stairs, was otherwise. 

“Just what IT expected—a mere flesh 
wound, a seratch. Oliver ean’t be much 
of a shot,” he added, with grim humor. 
“Tle’s a little done with the journey 
now, and of course there’s a touch of 
fever to follow; nothing worth talking 


impressive pro- 


bore Oliver back to his 


with 


eyes, 


verdict, 




















**YOU CAN HAVE IT TO LOOK AT,” SAID THE DOCTOR, GRIMLY 


f. The bov’s as sound as a bell—I 
uught to know. We'll have him round 
and about in no time. The only thing 
to fear was an antecedent brain-disturb- 
ance, but there isn’t a symptom.” 

“He must have been out of his mind,” 
sighed his father. “He couldn't pos- 
sibly have known what he was doing.” 

The doctor smiled sympathetically vet 
‘ynically. “ My dear friend, what head 
he has was there intact. | haven’t the 
least doubt he knew perfectly what he 
was doing, and thought he knew why 
he was doing it.” 

“ But there was—there could have been 
no reason,” persisted his poor father. 

“Oh, what Oliver would eall a reason 
wouldn’t suffice to make brain fever out 
of for any one,” said the doctor, with 
cheerful grimness. “ You know Oliver— 
you couldn’t expect him to be plain fool- 
ish, like other boys; his had to have some 
embroidery. Don’t you worry; he’ll come 
out with probably a little more sense than 
he had before: he can’t lose any, anyhow,” 


he wound up, with a heartlessness im 


mensely soothing to his listeners; for even 
the foolishest youth is sacred if winged 
for its last flight. Mr. West drew his first 
sigh of relief, and Molly wiped her eyes. 
Having attained his object, the doctor 
eyed them quietly. 

“T’m a good deal more concerned 
about your wife, Mr. West, than I am 
about your son,” he said, slowly. 


They looked at him with startled faces. 

“ Mother?” exclaimed Molly. 

“Mary ?”” repeated her husband, in the 
same incredulous voice. “ Why, I’ve just 
been thinking how splendidly she bears 
it; it seems to me wonderful.” 

“It’s a good deal too wonderful. 
Mothers, my good friend, are not made 
like that—vyour wife isn’t. Has she shown 
any trace of emotion?” 

“No-o, but you cautioned us no to 
agitate the boy,” said Mr. West. 

“i aoe” replied the doctor, “ but there’s 
such a thing as having your orders ear- 
ried out too well.” 

“Mother never shows her feelings,” 
protested Molly, helplessly, when the doe- 
tor was gone; but, for all that, she stole 
softly up-stairs into the sick-room, where 
Mrs. West sat immovable. 

“ Let me take your place, mother,” she 
whispered, and without remonstrance 
Marvy West yielded it. Her husband fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen, where she was 
making broth and filling kettles for the 
night. 

“You mustn’t take this too much to 
heart, Mary.” he said, awkwardly but 
gently; “Oliver knows you didn’t mean 
anything, and the doctor says he will be 
all right in no time.” 

She looked at him, as if hardly com- 
prehending that he had spoken, and con- 
tinued with noiseless skill to move the 
heavy pots about. 
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‘You mustn’t blame yourself,” he re- 
peated, gently, “ you meant it all for the 
best.” But she made no response, and 
he went softly out and left her. 

It was the same on the next day and 
the next. Oliver always found her at 
his side on waking, tearless, quiet, ready, 
effective, and wordless. He had made one 
attempt at speech that first morning, 
pointing with quivering lips to the band- 
aves. 

“Even this I made a failure of, 
mother!” 

“Sh-h!” she had answered only, as to 
a little child, going on quietly with the 
dressing. After that the doctor  per- 
emptorily forbade him to refer to the 
subject. 

Well, it was very pleasant not to have 
to refer to it; to lie there, feeling his 
strength come back little by little, tended 
and cherished, nursed and warmed back 
to life, coddled by Molly and rejoiced in 
by his father. Only his mother’s silence 
filled him with compassion ; he wished she 
had not taken it so to heart, and he tried 
by timid caresses to make her understand 
that the old wound was healing with the 
new, that they were both to begin again 
to pardon each other, and begin again. 
He was too weak to think exactly how, 
but life looked desirable once more, and 
one day he asked her for his violin. 

“You can have it to look at,” said the 
doctor, grimly, “and to think about. It 
won't do you any harm to reflect that 
half an ineh farther this way and you 
would never have used a violin - bow 
again.” Therewith he walked down- 
stairs and officially pronounced the boy 
out of danger. 

“ Now you can stuff him all you like,” 
he said, cheerfully, to Molly, but his at- 
tention was upon Mrs. West. She was 
preparing Oliver’s tray at that moment, 
and he noticed the slow, hesitating move- 
ments of her hands. He took the tray 
from them. “ Here, Molly!”’—he gave 
it to her. “And now ”—he turned back 
to Mrs. West “ suppose you go up-stairs 
and go to bed.” 

“Very well,” she answered him, dully, 
and moved away with the same slow 
movement. 

Molly. with the tray in her hands, stood 
gasping. Her mother—going to bed—in 
the middle of the afternoon! 
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“Don’t call her in the morning,” said 
the doctor. “Don't eall her for any- 
thing; let her sleep until she wants to 
get up of her own accord.” 

gut in the morning, when Mary West 
attempted to get up—not particularly be- 
cause she wanted to, but because it was 
so obviously the thing to do—she found 
with a mild indifference that she could 
not rise. After a few dull efforts, she 
gave up trying. 

“Don’t ask me what has happened!” 
exclaimed the exasperated doctor to the 
family, horror- stricken, after his first 
examination. “Am I the Lord Almighty, 
to know what is going on in the inside 
of a woman’s soul? You ean eall it a 
shock if you like—or nervous prostra 
tion; these are fashionable terms just 
now.” 

“But, Doctor. how long can it last?” 
asked Mr. West, dismayed and bowed 
with this seeond blow. 

“ How do I know ?—a week—year-——for- 
ever! How can I tell unless I know how 
long she’s been getting to it—and what’s 
brought her there? She’s not suffering 
now; there’s nothing but to let Natur 
take her course.” 

“QOughtn’t we to try to rouse her?” 
suggested Molly. desperately. 

“For Heaven’s sake, no! Let her rest; 
it’s the one chance. Something has given 
way—snapped; J don’t know what; may- 
be Nature does.” 

They let her rest: days, weeks rolled 
on, and still she rested—if it was rest. 
She lay back against her pillows, a trifle 
whiter, a trifle thinner, uninterested, 
passive, uncomplaining. And the doctor 
came and went, and seratched his head 
in perplexity. 

“Mamma, Oliver is able to be down- 
stairs,” Molly erept in to tell her. 

“The boy’s getting on finely, Mary,” 
reported her husband, cheerily. “ Wouldn’t 
you like to see him?” 

The eyelids of the sick woman quiv- 
ered slightly, but she made no reply. 

But on the day when Oliver. on his 
own feet, crept softly in, at the sight 
of his face she turned her own to the 
wall. He staggered out again, whiter 
than she. 

“She—she disliked to see me!” he ex- 
claimed, brokenly, to the doctor, who out 
side awaited the result of his experiment. 
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| | saw it in her eyes, Doctor—’ He 
overed his own. 

[he doctor put a hand on his shoul- 
ler soothingly. ‘“ You must wait, then, 
Oliver; sick people sometimes have these 
ancies.” 

The boy raised a face suddenly aged. 

It isn’t a faney, Doctor,” he said. “I 
| know it. Doctor! Oh, will it always 
he like that?” 

“T eannot tell you, Oliver; none of us 
‘snows what is going on in your mother’s 

ind—heart—soul, whatever you like to 
eall it. But vou were her Benjamin, 
her best-beloved. Oliver, be a man!” 

“ Doctor—do you think she would like 
to hear me play ¢” 

‘]l don’t know: you ean try.” But 
within a few minutes he sent up to for- 
bid it: at the first strain of the bow across 
the strings Mary West had turned her 
face away with a slight shiver. 

Meanwhile, below-stairs and in the 
neighborhood, Mrs. West’s serious illness 
had caused a revulsion of feeling in her 
favor. Those who at first “ didn’t wonder 
she took it hard,” having brought it on 
ierself, now felt that she had overpaid 
the penalty, and their unimaginative 
eympathies went out to her. Everybody 
wondered, too, how the family would get 
on without its capable head. It got on, 
truth to say, but miserably. Molly, 
coping with all the family problems at 
onee, and lost in wonder at the scarcity 
of the hours of the day and the multi- 
plicity of tasks to be faced in each one, 
began to think of her mother’s order and 
effectiveness with longing; and when she 
sat down before the unaccountably ac- 
ecumulating piles of bills and accounts, 
she thought of her mother with awe. 
Poor Mr. West. blankly dismayed at the 
constant recurrence of demands hitherto 
unheard of. asked himself seriously what 
had been his wife’s secret of making two 
cd llars LTow where one had been. 

“ No wonder mother broke down!” ex- 
claimed Molly, in despair, one day. “ It’s 
enough to break down any one; and we 
none of us ever realized or appreciated. 
She has just gone on doing it year on 
end.” 

“Tm afraid you are right, my child.” 
replied her father, his bowed head on his 
hand. 

Suddenly Molly gathered them all up 
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a small mountain of papers. “I’m going 
to take them to mother!” she announced. 
“Perhaps when she sees the mess they 
are in The doctor said now anything 
~oO rouse her.” 

And her father, catching a momentary 
hope from hers, assented, with dimmed 
eyes. But Molly was in tears when the 
doctor encountered her on her return 
from that visit to her mother’s rooms, 
her arms full of the papers. 

“She just took them and straightened 
them all out, showed me where things 
go, and handed them back,” said Molly. 
“She never asked me a thing—or—or 
seemed to care.” 

The doctor looked grave. “If she 
doesn’t respond to the old eall of duty, 
I don’t know what she will respond to,” 
he thought. “ Molly, where is Oliver?” 
he asked aloud, sharply. 

“T don’t know, somewhere about the 
house, or—he is always going off by him- 
self for hours walking,” said Molly, mis- 
erably. “ Doctor!”’—life was making a 
woman of Molly fast these days—*“ you 
weren’t thinking— ?” 

“Yes, I was, Molly,” said the doctor, 
bluntly. “It’s exactly what T was think- 
ing.” 

‘But she has never even asked for him 

we never have dared to let him go near 
her since 

The doctor buttoned his coat, a trick 
of his in emergencies. “The time has 
come to dare everything, Molly.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Tt might 477] mother.” murmured 
Molly. 

“Tt might.” said the doctor. “ Molly, 
this is killing everybody by inches.” 

“Yes,” said Molly. She was silent 
again. “ Poor Oliver!” she exclaimed. 

ob fg said the doctor. “ Poor 
Oliver!” 


He looked indeed to be pitied as he 
went into the room an hour later; he was 
still pale from his illness, paler than ever 
now. 

“Mother!” he said, humbly and 
stopped 

The eyes of the woman on the bed met 
his like ice; he forced himself to stumble 
forward. 

“ Mother!”—the iey look never wa- 


vered. 
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* Mother! exclaimed the boy again; 
he was down on his knees, his face buried 
in the bedelothes 

And then suddenly, above his head, she 
spoke. And her voice was like her eyes. 

* Well, what do you want—what more 
do you want of me, you for whom I did 
everything all your life? I have always 





woman, with almost drawling 
ence She 


indiffer 
held up one hand against th 
light and looked at it with curious d 


‘ 


tachment; it was thin now, and worn 


a mother’s hand; she looked at it, bored, 


indifferent. Oliver hid his face 
and groaned. 

vy Well,” she asked, indifferently, “ what 
more will you do now? Is 
there anything left for you 
to do? And you thought 
that would move me—me! 
Her eyes filled with dis- 
dain. “ That was the return 


again 


you chose. Because | was 


worn out and couldn't be 


enough, couldn’t ‘under 
stand ’"—all you could think 
of was to go and commit 
suicide!” With a gesture of 
scorn she turned her face to 
the wall and closed her eves. 
“Well—go!” 

Oliver stumbled forth into 
the arms of his father, who 
with Molly and the doctor 
had hurried up-stairs at the 
sound of the sick woman’s 
raised voice, 

“ My boy—my boy!” said 
his father, brokenly. “ Don‘t 


“ SHE DISLIKED TO SEE ME! JI SAW IT IN HER Eves” take it too much to heart 


done everything—for you all, but for you 
even more than the rest. IT was the ‘un- 
amiable’ one—the one who ‘drove’ you 
all—but I was doing it—bearing it all 
for your sake, trying to keep things going 
on, trying to keep things moving in spite 
of vou all. And what return did you 
make? Against all that—against all my 
life—vou set your little silly, childish, 
selfish. baby feelings: you couldn’t stand 
even a little hurt. You were perfectly 
willing to leave us all the shame, all the 
burden and the sorrow; it was nothing 
to you that vour mother should be blamed 
for it—it was nothing to you if you broke 
my heart, so long as you had your little, 
silly, childish revenge. Well, you ought 
to be satisfied: there isn’t a soul who 
doesn’t hold me responsible; the rest of 
you are all angels.” 

“ Mother!” 

“Oh, IT don’t mind it,” said the sick 


maybe she doesn’t rightly 
know what she says.” 

“Oh, don’t!” exclaimed the young man. 
He flung his hand down and out. For 
the first time in his life he looked like 
his mother. “Oh, my God!” He rushed 
past them up-stairs to his own room. 

The three stood silent and aghast. The 
doctor’s face was very grave. Through 
the open door they could see the sick 
woman lying motionless, her face turned 
to the wall. They withdrew softly into 
the next room. Overhead they could 
hear Oliver going to and fro with rapid 
steps, and once the sound of some heavy 
object pulled across the floor. 

They looked at one another with anx- 
ious eyes; once the father glaneed in 
mute appeal at the doctor, but a silent 
gesture proclaimed his impotence to aid. 
They continued to sit there through the 
short afternoon, as if there were a death 
in the house. From time to time they 
started anxiously at some sharper sound 


patient enough, tender 
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from above, or from time to time one 
stole noiselessly to the door and looked 
in, but the figure on the bed never moved. 

Suddenly they heard Oliver come out 
of his room and close the door; he was 


coming down-stairs; they looked at one 
another with frightened eyes. With 
quick, determined steps, Oliver came 


down. He had on his coat, and held his 
hat and a small bag in his hand; in one 
look at his face they saw that his youth 
was dead. 

“Father,” he said, speaking low, as 
they had spoken for so long now in this 
house, “ 1 am going away.” 

“Oliver!” lis father started forward. 
“Where are you going? Oliver! Oh, 
my son'—you are not going to do any- 
thing rash!” 

The pale face crimsoned as if his 
father had struck him. “ No,” he said, 
‘IT am not going to do anything rash 
you need not be anxious, father. I am 
going back to the city. I have enough 
inoney to take me, and the professors 
will help me to get a few pupils or a 
place in some small orchestra; I shall 
be able to get my bread; and by and by 
I will send for my trunk. I am going 
now—to-night ”; there was a finality in 
his tone and bearing. “I will write 
often, father, and you need not worry; 
you need never worry about me again.” 

“Oliver!” said his father. “ You can- 
not leave your mother so!” 

Oliver lifted his head still higher. “It 
is for mother’s sake 1 am going,” he 
answered, quietly. “ Tell her tell her I 
have gone to finish my Concerto.” 

Mr. West groaned; he understood that 
the last catastrophe had happened and 
the boy’s brain given way. “ Oliver—” 
he faltered, “you have forgotten—my 


boy, it is too late!” 
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‘It is nol too late,” said Oliver. 
‘Father, you don’t understand” (it was 
strange to hear that phrase again), “ but 
mother will understand—she will under- 
stand. Father, it isn’t your fault, but 
for the first time to-day J understand 
everything. Just tell mother I have gone 

to finish the Concerto.” 

A gasping sound made them all turn. 

In the doorway. holding on to the jamb 
feebly, but standing on her own feet, 
was Mary West, her staring eyes fastened 
upon her son. It was he who caught her 
in his arms as she swayed heavily for- 
ward. 

“Mother! mother! mother!” he re- 
peated, over and over. 

“You have killed her!” exclaimed his 
father, rushing forward, but the doctor 
stepped between. 

“Not twice!” said Oliver. “Oh no, 
not twice!” and he laid her on the sofa 
and knelt beside her and kissed her 
hands. “ Mother! mother!” 

‘You have killed her!” repeated his 
father, grief-stricken. 

“ Hush!” said the doctor, “ hush!” 

“Oh no,” said Oliver. “You don’t 
understand, father He shook back the 
curls from his brow with the old im- 
perious gesture, and his voice rang with 
assurance. “It is because she is glad, 
because she understands, because she 
knows now it is all right. She wants 
me to go—don’t you, darling mother?” 

Mary West’s eyes opened wide; youth, 
color, beauty came back into her face; 
she smiled ineffably on her son and 
feebly motioned: 

at fe 

The doctor took up his hat and eane. 
“My job is over, I see,” he said only, 
as with a grim nod he hurried from 
the room. 
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THIRD 


ee ERE, Jimmy!” said, briskly, a 
H middle-aged administrative per- 
son in easy attire, who ap- 
parently had dominion over the whole 
floor beneath the dome. A younger man, 
also in easy attire, answered the call with 
an alert smile. The elder pointed side- 
ways with his head at my two friends 
and myself, and commanded, “ Run them 
| through in thirty minutes!” Then, hav- 
ing reached the center of a cuspidor with 
all the precision of a character in a 
Californian novel, he added benevolently 
to Jimmy, “ Make it a dollar for them.” 

And Jimmy, consenting, led us away. 
In this episode Europe was having her 
revenge on the United States, and I had 
planned it. How often, in half a hun- 
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dred cities of Europe, had I not observed 
the American citizen seeing the sights 
thereof at high speed? Yes, even in 
front of the Michael Angelo sculptures in 
the Medici Chapel at Florence had I 
seen him, watch in hand, and heard him 
murmur “ Bully!” to the seulptures and 
the time of the train to his wife in one 
breath! Now it was impossible for me 
to see Washington under the normal 
conditions of a session. And so I took 
advantage of the visit to Washington 
of two friends on business to see Wash- 
ington hastily as an excursionist pure 
and simple. I said to the United States, 


grimly: “The most important and the 
most imposing thing in all America is 


Well, 


surely the Capitol at Washington. 





YOUR 


| will see it as you see the sacred sights 
Europe. By 


i 


me Europe shall be 
revenged.” 

Thus it came about that we had hired 

kind of earriage known as a “sea- 
ing hack,” driven by a negro in dark 
1e, who was even more picturesque 
han the white who did the 
enial work in the classic hotel, and had 
set forth frankly as excursionists 
he streets of Washington, and presently 
the celebrated 


had 


negroes in 
into 


Pennsylvania 
into the 


through 
(venue achieved entrance 
( apitol. 

It was a this 
seeing of the Capitol. And yet an im- 
The Capitol is a 


breathless pilgrimage 


pressive one. great 
place. I was aston- 


‘shed and I admit 
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guide, 
genius evi- 


The young 
birth and 
dently belonged to the universal race of 


and derogatory. 
Jimmy, who by 


guides, was there to keep my ideas right 
my He infinitely 
precious, and after his own fashion would 
have done honor to any public monument 
in the East. 
in the very shadow of genuine history. 

“See,” he 


and eyes open. was 


Such men are only bred 


wall. 
artist 
your 


touching a 
‘Painted by celebrated Italian 
to look like bas-relief! But put 
hand flat against it, and you'll see it isn’t 
earved!” One might have been in Italy. 
And a little later he was saying of 
other painting: 
“Although painted in 


said, 


eighteen hun- 





at onee I ought not 
to have been aston- 
ished—that the Cap- 
itol appeals to the 
historie sense just as 
any other 
vast legislative palace 
of the world 
perhaps more 
timately than some. 
The of its 
endless corridors and 


mueh as 


and 
in- 
sequence 
innumerable  cham- 
bers, each associated 
with event or tradi- 
tion, begets awe. I 
think it was in the 
Senatorial re- 
ception-room that I 
first myself 
being surprised that 
the heavy gilded and 
marmoreal sumptu- 
osity of the decora- 
recalled the 

European 
Why should 
I have been expect- 
ing the interior of 
the Capitol to consist 
of austere bare walls 
and wunornamented 
floors? Perhaps it 
due to 
thought of Abraham 
Lineoln. But what- 


rich 


caught 


tions 
average 


palace. 


was some 














ever its cause, the ex- 
pectation was naive 
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dred sixty-five — forty-six years ago— 
you notice the flesh tints are as fresh 
as if painted yesterday!” 

This, I think, was the finest remark I 
ever heard a guide make—until this same 
guide stopped in front of a portrait of 
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Henry Clay, and, after a second’s hesita- 
tion, threw off airily. patronizingly: 

“Henry Clay—quite a good states- 
man !” 

But I also contributed my excursion- 
ist’s share to these singular conversa- 
tions. In the swathed Senate Chamber 
I noticed two holland-covered objects 
that somehow reminded me of my youth 
and of religious dissent. I guessed that 
the daily proceedings of the Senate must 
be opened with devotional exercises, and 





these two objects seemed to me to be 
proper —why, I cannot tell—to the 
United States Senate; but there was one 
point that puzzled me. 

“Why,” I asked, “do you have two 
harmoniums ¢” 

* Harmoniums, sir!” pro- 
tested the guide, staggered. 
“Those are roll-top desks.” 

If only the floor could 
have opened and swallowed 
me up, as it opens and swal- 
lows up the grand piano 
at the Thomas concerts in 
Chicago! 

Neither the Senate Cham- 
ber nor the Congress Cham- 
ber was as imposing to me 
as the much less spacious 
former Senate Chamber and 
the former Congress Cham- 
ber. The old Senate Cham- 
ber, being now transferred 

to the uses of supreme jus- 
tice, was closed on the day 
of our visit, owing to the 
funeral of a judge. Eu- 
ropeans would have acqui- 
esced in the firm negative 
| of its locked doors. But 
my friends, being American, 
would not acquiesce. The 
mere fact that the room 
was not on view actually 
sharpened their desire that I 
should see it. They were 
deaf to refusals. ... 1 saw 

that room. And I was glad 

that I saw it, for in its 

august simplicity it was 

4 worth seeing. The spirit of 

the early history of the 

United States seemed to 

reside in that hemicycle; 

and the crape on the va- 
eated and peculiar chair added its own 
effect. 

My first notion on entering the former 
Congress Chamber was that I was in 
presence of the weirdest collection of 
ugly statues that I had ever beheld. 
Which impression, the result of shock, 
was undoubtedly false. On reflection I 


am convinced that those statues of the 
worthies of the different States are not 
more ugly than many statues I could 
point to in no matter what fane, museum, 
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or palace of Europe. Their ugliness is 
only different from our accustomed Eu- 
ropean ugliness. The most crudely ugly 
mural decorations in the world are to be 
found all over Italy—the home of sublime 
frescos. The most atrociously debased 
architecture in the world is to be found 
in France—the home of sober artistic 
tradition. Europe is simply peppered 
everywhere with sculpture whose ap- 
palling mediocrity defies competition. 
But when the European meets ugly 
sculpture or any ugly form of art in the 
New World, his instinct is to exclaim, 
“Of course!” His instinct is to exclaim, 
“This beats everything!” The attitude 
will not bear examination. And lo! I 
was adopting it myself. 

“And here’s Frances Willard!” cried, 
ecstatically, a young woman in one of 
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the numerous parties of excursionists 
whose more deliberate paths through the 
Capitol we were continually crossing in 
our swift course. 

And while, upon the spot where John 
Quincey Adams fell, I pretended to listen 
to the guide, who was proving to me from 
a distance that the place was as good a 
whispering-gallery as any in Europe, I 
thought: “And why should not Frances 
Willard’s statue be there? I am glad 
it is there. And I am glad to see these 
groups of provincials admiring with open 
mouths the statues of the makers of their 
history, though the statues are chiefly 
painful.” And I thought also: “ New 
York may talk, and Chicago may talk, 
and Boston may talk, but it is these 
groups of provincials who are the real 
America.” They were extraordinarily 
like people from the 
Five Towns—that is 
to say, extraordi- 
narily like comfort- 
able average people 
everywhere. 

We were outside 
again, under one of 
the enormous por- 
ticos of the Capitol. 
The guide was re- 
ceiving his well- 
earned dollar. The 
faithful fellow had 
kept nicely within 
the allotted limit of 
half an hour. 

“ Now we'll go and 
see the Congressional 
Library,” said my 
particular friend. 

But I would not. 
I had put myself in 
a position to retort 
to any sight-seeing 
American in Europe 
that I had seen his 
Capitol in thirty 
minutes, and I was 
content. I deter- 
mined to rest on my 
laurels. Moreover, I 
had discovered that 
conventional _ sight- 
seeing is a very ex- 
hausting form of ac- 
tivity. I would visit 
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neither the Library of Congress, nor 
the Navy Department, nor the Pension 


Bureau, nor the Dead-Letter Museum, nor 


the Zoological Park, nor the White 
House, nor the National Museum, nor 
the Lincoln Museum, nor the Smith- 


sonian Institution, nor the Treasury, nor 
other of the great of 
Washington. We just resumed the sea- 
going hack and drove indolently to and 
fro in avenues and parks, tasting the 
general savor of the city’s large pleasant- 
And we had not gone far before 
we got into the clutches of the police. 

‘IT don’t know who you are,” said a 
policeman, as he stopped our sea-going 
hack. “TI don’t know who you are,” he 
repeated, cautiously, as one accustomed 
to policing the shahs and grand viziers 
of the earth. “But it’s my duty to tell 
you your coachman crossed over on the 
wrong side of the lamppost. It’s not 
allowed, and he knows it as well as I do.” 

We admitted by our shamed silence 
that we had no special “ pull” in Wash- 
ington; the wise negro said not a word; 
and we crept away from the policeman’s 
wrath, and before I knew it we were up 
against the Washington Monument—one 
of those national calamities which ulti- 
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City POINT, BOSTON 


mately happen to every country, and of 
which the supreme example is, of course, 
the Albert Memorial in Kensington Gar- 
dens. 
When I 


railway 


drove into the magnificent 
late that night — true 
American rain was descending in sheets 

I was carrying away with me an im- 
pression as it were of a gigantic planta- 
tion of publie edifices in a loose tangle 
and undergrowth of thoroughfares: which 
seemed proper for a legislative and ad- 
ministrative metropolis. I was amused 
to reflect how the city, like most cities, 
had extended in precisely the direction 
in which its founders had never imagined 
it would extend; and naturally I was 
astonished by the rapidity of its develop- 
ment. (One of my friends, who was not 
old, had potted wild game in a marsh 
that is now a park close to the Capitol.) 
I thought that the noble wings of the 
Capitol were architecturally much su- 
perior to the central portion of it. I 
remembered a dazzling glimpse of the 
White House as a distinguished little 
building. I feared that ere my next 
visit the indefatigable energy of America 
would have rebuilt Pennsylvania Avenue, 
especially the higgledy-piggledy and pic- 
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THE BOSTON YACHT CLUB 


turesque and untidy portion of it that 
lies nearest to the Capitol, and I hoped 
that in doing so the architects would at 
any rate not carry the cornice to such 
excess as it has been carried in other 
parts of the town. And, finally, I was 
slightly seared by the prevalence of 
negroes. It seemed to me as if in 
Washington I had touched the fringe 
of the negro problem. 


It was in a different and a humbler 
spirit that I went to Boston. I had re- 
ceived more warnings and more advice 
about Boston than about all the other 
cities put together. And, in particular, 
the greatest care had been taken to 
permeate my whole being with the idea 
that Boston was “different.” In some 
ways it proved so to be. One difference 
forced itself upon me immediately I left 
the station for the streets—the quaint, 
original odor of the taxis. When I got 







OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR 


to the entirely admirable hotel I found 
a book in a prominent situation on the 
writing- table in my room. In many 
hotels this book would have been the 
Bible. But here it was the catalogue of 
the hotel library; it ran to a hundred 
and eighty-two pages. On the other hand, 
there was no bar in the hotel, and no 
smoking-room. I make no comments; I 
draw no conclusions; I state the facts. 
The warnings continued after my ar- 
rival. I was informed by I don’t know 
how many persons that Boston was “a 
circular city,” with a topography cal- 
culated to puzzle the simple. This was 
true. I usually go about in strange 
places with a map, but I found the map 
of Boston even more complex than the 
city it sought to explain. If I did not 
lose myself, it was because IT never trusted 
myself alone; other people lost me. 
Within an hour or so I had been 
familiarized by Bostonians with a whole 














series of apparently stock jokes concern- 
ing and against Boston, such as that one 
hinging on the phrase “cold roast Bos- 
ton.” and that other one about the best 
thing in Boston being the five o’clock 
train to New York (I do not vouch for 
the hour of departure). Even in Cam- 
bridge, a less jocular place, a joke seemed 
to be immanent, to the effect that though 
you could always tell a Harvard man, 
you could not tell him much. Matters 
more serious awaited me. An old resident 
of Boston took me out for privacy onto 
the Common and whispered in my ear: 
“This is the most snobbish city in the 
whole world. There is no real democracy 
here. The first thing people do when they 
vet to know you is to show you their fam- 
ily tree and prove that they came over in 
the Mayflower.” And so he ran on, 
cursing Boston up hill and down dale. 
Nevertheless, he was very proud of his 
Boston. Had I agreed with the con- 
demnation, he might have thrown me into 
the artificial brook. Another great Bos- 
tonian expen, after leading me on to ad- 
mit that I had come in order to try to 
learn the real Boston, turned upon me 
with ferocious gaiety, thus: “You will 
not learn the real Boston. You cannot. 
The real Boston is the old Back Bay 
folk, who ‘gravitate eternally between 
Beacon Street and State Street and the 
Somerset Club, and never go beyond. 
They confuse New England with the 
created universe, and it is impossible 
that you should learn them. Nobody 
could learn them in less than twenty 
years’ intense study and research.” 

Cautioned, and even intimidated, I 
thought it would be safest just to take 
Boston as Boston came, respectfully but 
casually. And as the hospitality of Bos- 
ton was prodigious, splendid, uninter- 
mittent, and most delightfully unaffected, 
[ had no difficulty whatever in taking 
Boston as she came. And my impressions 
began to emerge, one after another, from 
the rich and cloudy confusion of novel 
sensations. 

What primarily differentiates Boston 
from all the other cities I saw is this: 
It is finished; I mean complete. Of 
the other cities, while admitting their 
actual achievement, one would say, and 
their own citizens invariably do say, 
“They will be . . .” Boston is. 
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Another leading impression, which re- 
mains with me, is that Boston is not so 
English as it perhaps imagines itself 
to be. An interviewer (among many) 
came to see me about Boston, and he 
came with the fixed and sole notion in 
his head that Boston was English. He 
would have it that Boston was English. 
Worn down by his persistency, I did, as 
a fact, admit in one obscure corner of 
the interview that Boston had certain 
English characteristics. The scare-head 
editor of the interviewing paper, looking 
through his man’s copy for suitable prey, 
came across my admission. It was just 
what he wanted; it was what he was 
thirsting for. In an instant the scare- 
head was created: “Boston as English 
as a muffin!” An ideal scare - head! 
That I had never used the word “ muf- 
fin” or any such phrase was a detail 
exquisitely unimportant. The § scare- 
head was immense. It traveled in fine 
large type across the continent. I met 
it for weeks afterward in my press- 
cuttings, and I doubt if Boston was 
altogether delighted with the compari- 
son. I will not deny that Boston is 
less strikingly un-English than sundry 
other cities. I will not deny that I met 
men in Boston of a somewhat pro- 
nounced English type. I will not deny 
that in certain respects old Kensington 
reminds me of a street here and there in 
3oston—such as Mount Vernon Street 
or Chestnut Street. But I do maintain 
that the Englishness of Boston has been 
seriously exaggerated. 

And still ancther very striking mem- 
ory of Boston—indeed, perhaps, the para- 
mount impression!—is that it contains 
the loveliest modern thing I saw in Amer- 
ica—namely, the Puvis de Chavannes 
wall-paintings on the grand staircase of 
the Public Library. The Library itself 
is a beautiful building, but it holds some- 
thing more beautiful. Never shall I 
forget my agitation on beholding these 
unsurpassed works of art, which alone 
would suffice to make Boston a place of 
pilgrimage. 

When afterward I went back to Paris, 
the painters’ first question was: “ Ht les 
Puvis a Boston—vous les avez vus? 
Quw'est-ce que vous en dites?” 

It was very un-English on the part of 
Boston to commission these austere and 
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elassical works. England would never 
have done it. The nationality of the 
greatest decorative painter of modern 
times would have offended her sense of 
fitness. What—a French painter official- 
ly employed on an English public build- 
ing? Unthinkable! England would have 
insisted on an English painter—or, at 
worst, an American. It is strange that 
a community which had the wit to honor 
itself by employing Puvis de Chavannes 
should be equally enthusiastic about the 
frigid theatriealities of an E. A. Abbey or 
the forbidding and opaque intricate dex- 
terity of a John Sargent in the same 
building. Or, rather, it is not strange, 
for these contradictions are discoverable 
everywhere in the patronage of the arts. 

It was from the Public Library that 
some friends and I set out on a little 
tour of Boston. Whether we went north, 
south, east, or west I cannot tell, for this 
was one of the few occasions when the 
extreme variousness of a city has de- 
prived me definitely of a sense of direc- 
tion; but I know that we drove many 
miles through magnificent fenny parks, 
whose roads were reserved to pleasure, 
and that at length, after glimpsing fa- 
mous houses and much of the less cen- 
tralized wealth and ease of Boston, we 
eame out upon the shores of the old har- 
bor, and went into a yacht-club-house 
with a glorious prospect. Boston has 
more book-shops to ‘the acre than any 
city within my knowledge except Aber- 
deen (not North Carolina, but Scotland). 
Its book-shops, however, are as naught to 
its yacht clubs. And for one yacht club 
I personally would sacrifice many book- 
shops. It was an exciting moment in my 
life when, after further wandering on and 
off coast roads, and through curving, 
eobbled, rackety streets, and between 
thunderous tram-cars and under deafen- 
ing elevated lines, I was permitted to 
enter the celestial and calm precincts of 
the Boston Yacht Club itself, which over- 
looks another harbor. The acute and 
splendid nauticality of this elub, all 
fashioned out of an old warehouse, 
stamps Boston as a city which has com- 
prehended the sea. I saw there the very 


_ wheel of the Spray, the cockboat in 


which the regretted Slocum wafted him- 
self round the world! I sat in an arm- 
chair which would have suited Falstaff, 
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and whose tabular arms would have held 
all Falstaff’s tankards, and gazed through 
a magnified port-hole at a six-masted 
schooner as it crossed the field of vision! 
And I had never even dreamed that a 
six-masted schooner existed! It was with 
difficulty that I left the Boston Yacht 
Club. Indeed, I would only leave it 
in order to go and see the frigate Con- 
stitution, the ship which was never de- 
feated, and which assuredly, after over a 
hundred and ten years of buoyant life, 
remains the most truly English thing 
in Boston. The afternoon teas of Boston 
are far less English than that grim and 
majestic craft. 

We passed into the romantic part of 
Boston, skirting vast wool-warehouses 
and other enormous establishments bear- 
ing such Oriental signs as “Coffee and 
Spices.” And so into a_ bewildering 
congeries of crowded streets, where every 
name on the walls seemed to be Italian, 
and where every corner was dangerous 
with vegetable-barrows, tram-cars, and 
perambulators; through this quarter the 
legend of Paul Revere seemed to flout 
like a long wisp of vapor. And then I 
saw the Christopher Wren spire of Paul 
Revere’s signal church, closed now—but 
whether because the congregation had 
dwindled to six, or for seme more recon- 
dite reason, I am not clear. And then I 
beheld the delightful, elegant fabric of 
the old State House, with the memories 
of massacre round about it, and the sin- 
gular spectacle of the Lion and the Uni- 
corn on its roof. Too proudly negligent 
had Boston been to remove those symbols! 

And finally we rolled into the central 
and most circular shopping quarter, as 
different from the Italian quarter as the 
Italian quarter was different from Cop- 
ley Square; and its heart was occupied 
by a graveyard. And here I had to rest. 

The second portion of the itinerary 
began with the domed State Capitol, an 
impressive sight, despite its strange color- 
ing, and despite its curious habit of 
illuminating itself at dark, as if in com- 
petition with such establishments as the 
“Bijou Dream,” on the opposite side of 
the Common. Here I first set eyes on 
Beacon Street, familiar—indeed, classic— 
to the European student of American 
literature. Commonwealth Avenue, I 
have to confess, I had never heard of till 
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I saw it. These interminable and gor- 
geous thoroughfares, where each massive 
abode is a costly and ceremonial organiza- 
tion of the most polished and civilized 
existence, leave the simple European 
speechless—especially when he remembers 
the swampy origin of the main part of 
the ground. The inscrutable, the un- 
knowable Back Bay! 

Here, indeed, is evidence of a society 
in equilibrium, and therefore of a society 
which will receive genuinely new ideas 
with an extreme, if polite, caution, while 
welcoming with warm suavity old ideas 
that disguise themselves as novelties! 

It was a tremendous feat to reclaim from 
ooze the foundation of Back Bay. Such 
feats are not accomplished in Europe; 
they are not even imaginatively conceived 
there. And now that the great business 
is achieved, the energy that did it, restless 
and unoceupied, is seeking another field. 
I was informed that Boston is dreaming 
of the construction of an artificial island 
in the midst of the river Charles, with 
the hugest cathedral in the world thereon, 
and the most gorgeous bridges that ever 
spanned a fine stream. With proper 
deference, it is to be hoped that Boston, 
forgetting this infelicitous eaprice, will 
remember in time that she alone among 
the great cities of America is complete. 
A project that would consort well with 
the genius of Chicago might disserve 
Boston in the eyes of those who esteem 
a sense of fitness to be among the major 
qualifications for the true art of life. 
And, in the matter of the art of daily 
living, Boston as she is has a great deal 
to teach to the rest of the country, and 
little to learn. Such is the diffident view 
of a stranger. 

Cambridge is separated from Boston 
by the river Charles and by piquant 
jealousies that tickle no one more humor- 
ously than those whom, theoretically, they 
stab. From the east bank Cambridge is 
academic, and therefore negligible; from 
the west, Boston dwindles to a mere quay 
where one embarks for Europe. 

What struck me first about Cambridge 
was that it must be the only city of its 
size and amenity in the United States 
without an imposing hotel. It is difficult 
to imagine any city in the United States 
minus at least two imposing hotels, with 
a barber’s shop in the basement and a 


world’s fair in the hall. But one soon 
perceives that Cambridge is a city apart. 
In visual characteristics it must have 
changed very little, and it will never 
change with facility. Boston is pre- 
eminently a town of traditions, but the 
traditions have to be looked for. Cam- 
bridge is equally a town of traditions, 
but the traditions stare you in the face. 

My first halt was in front of the con- 
spicuous home of James Russell Lowell. 
Now in the far recesses of the Five Towns 
[ was brought up on “My Study Win- 
dows.” My father, who would never ac- 
cept the authority of an encyclopedia 
when his children got him in a corner on 
some debated question of fact, held James 
Russell Lowell as the supreme judge of 
letters, from whom not even he could 
appeal. (It is true, he had never heard 
of Ste. Beuve, and regarded Matthew 
Arnold as a modern fad.) And there 
were the study windows of James Russell 
Lowell! And his house in its garden 
was only one of hundreds of similar 
houses standing in like old gardens. 

It was highly agreeable to learn that 
some of the pre-Revolution houses had not 
yet left the occupation of the families 
which built them. Beautiful houses, a 
few of them, utterly dissimilar from any- 
thing on the other side of the Atlantic! 
Did not William Morris always maintain 
that wood was and forever would be the 
most suitable material for building a 
house? On the side of the railroad track 
near Toledo | saw frame houses, whose 
architecture is debased from this Cam- 
bridge architecture, blown clean over by 
the gale. But the gale that will deraci- 
nate Cambridge has not yet begun to 
rage. I rejoiced to see the house 
of Longfellow, in spite of the fact that 
he wrote “The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus.” He seems to keep his position 
as the chief minor poet of the English 
language. And the most American and 
the most wistful thing in Cambridge 
was that the children of Cambridge had 
been guided to buy and make inalienable 
the land in front of his house, so that 
his descendant might securely enjoy the 
free prospect that Longfellow enjoyed. 
In what other country would just such 
a delicate, sentimental homage have been 
paid in just such an ingeniously fanciful 
manner? 
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After I had passed the Longfellow 
house it began to rain, and dusk began 
to gather in the recesses between the 
houses; and my memory is that, with 
an athletic and tireless companion, I 
walked uncounted leagues through end- 
less avenues of Cambridge homes tow- 
ard a promised club that seemed ever 
to retreat before us with the shy- 
ness of a fawn. However, we did 
at length capture it. This club was 
connected with Harvard, and I do not 
propose to speak of Harvard in the 
present chapter. 

The typical Cambridge house as I saw 
it persists in my recollection as being 
among the most characteristic and com- 
fortable of “ real” American phenomena. 
And one reason why I insisted, in a 
previous article, on the special Amer- 
icanism of Indianapolis is that Indian- 
apolis is full of a modified variety of 
these houses which is even more char- 
acteristically American—to my mind— 
than the Cambridge style itself. Indian- 
apolis being by general consent the pres- 
ent chief center of letters in the United 
States, it is not surprising that I, an 
author, knew more people from Indian- 
apolis than from any other city. Indeed, 
I went to Indianapolis simply because I 
had old friends there, and not at all in 
the hope of inspecting a city character- 
istically American.” It was quite start- 
lingly different from the mental picture 
I had formed of it. 

I think that in order to savor Indian- 
apolis properly one should approach it as 
I approached it—in an accommodation- 
train on a single track, a train with a 
happy-go-lucky but still agreeable service 
in its restaurant-car, a train that halts at 
every barn-door in the vast flat, feature- 
less fields of yellow stubble, rolling some- 
times over a muddy, brown river, and 
skirting now and then a welcome wooded 
cleft in the monotony of the landscape. 
The scenes at those barn-doors were full 
of the picturesque and of the racy. A 
farmer with a gun and a brace of rabbits 
and a dog leaping up at them, while two 
young women talked to or at the farmer 
from a distance; a fat little German girl 
in a Seotch frock, cleaning outside win- 
dows with the absorbed seriousness of a 
grandmother; a group of boys dividing 
their attention between her and the train; 
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an old woman driving a cart, and a negro 
gesticulating and running after the cart; 
and all of them, save the nigger, wear- 
ing gloves—presumably as a protection 
against the strong wind that swept 
through the stubble and shook the houses 
and the few trees. Those houses, in all 
their summariness and primitive erudity, 
yet reminded one of the Cambridge 
homes; they exhibited some remains of 
the pre-Revolution style. 

And then you come to the inevitable 
State Fair grounds, and the environs of 
the city which is the capital and heart 
of all those plains. 

And after you have got away from 
the railroad station and the imposing 
hotels and the public monuments and 
the high central buildings—an affair of 
five minutes in an automobile—you dis- 
cover yourself in long, calm streets of 
essential America. These streets are 
rectangular; the streets of Cambridge 
abhor the straight line. They are full 
everywhere of maple-trees. And on either 
side they are bordered with homes—each 
house detached, each house in its own 
fairly spacious garden, each house in- 
dividual and different from all the rest. 
Few of the houses are large;-on the other 
hand, none of them is small: this is the 
region of the solid middle class, the class 
which loves comfort and piques itself on 
its amenities, but is a little ashamed or 
too timid to be luxurious. 

Architecturally the houses represent a 
declension from the purity of earlier 
Cambridge. Scarcely one is really beau- 
tiful. The style is debased. But then, 
it possesses the advantage of being mod- 
ernized; it has not the air of having 
strayed by accident into the wrong cen- 
tury. And, moreover, it is saved from 
condemnation by its sobriety and by its 
honest workmanship. It is the expres- 
sion of a race incapable of looking fool- 
ish, of being giddy, of running to ex- 
tremes. It is the expression of a race 
that both clung to the past and reached 
out to the future; that knew how to make 
the best of both worlds; that keenly 
realized the value of security because it 
had been through insecurity. You can 
see that all these houses were built by 
people who loved “a bit of property,” 
and to whom a safe and dignified roof 
was the final ambition achieved. Why! 
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I do believe that there are men and 
women behind some of those curtains to 
this day who haven’t quite realized that 
the Indians aren’t coming any more, and 
that there is permanently enough wood in 
the pile, and that quinine need no longer 
figure in the store cupboard as a staple 
article of diet! I do believe that there 
are minor millionaires in some of those 
drawing-rooms who wonder whether, out- 
soaring the ambition of a bit of property, 
they would be justified in creeping down- 
town and buying a cheap automobile! . . . 
These are the people who make the link 
between the academic traditionalism of 
Cambridge and such excessively modern 
products of evolution as their own mayor, 
Mr. Shanks, protector of the poor. They 
are not above forming deputations to 
parley with their own mayor. ... I 
loved them. Their drawing-rooms were 
full of old silver, and book-gossip, and 
Victorian ladies apparently transported 
direct from the more aristocratic parts 
of the Five Towns, who sat behind trays 
and poured out tea from the identical tea- 
pot that my grandmother used to keep in 
a green bag. 

In the outer suburbs of the very largest 
eities I saw revulsions against the whole- 
sale barracky conveniences of the apart- 


ment-house, in the shape of little colonies 
of homes, consciously but superficially 
imitating the Cambridge - Indianapolis 
tradition—with streets far more curvily 
winding than the streets of Cam- 
bridge, and sidewalks of a strip of 
concrete between green turf-bands that 
recalled the original sidewalks of In- 
dianapolis and even of the rural com- 
munities around Indianapolis. Cozy 
homes, each in its own garden, with its 
own clothes-drier, and each different from 
all the rest! Homes that the speculative 
builder, recking not of artistic sobriety, 
had determined should be picturesque at 
any cost of capricious ingenuity! And 
not secure homes, because, though they 
were occupied by their owners, their 
owners had not built them—had only 
bought them, and would sell them as 
casually as they had bought. The apart- 
ment-house will probably prove stronger 
than these throwbacks. And yet the time 
will come when even the apartment-house 
will be regarded as a picturesque sur- 
vival. Into what novel architecture and 
organization of living it will survive I 
should not care to prophesy, but I am 
convinced that the future will be quite 
as interestingly human as the present is, 
and as the past was. 


‘*They Also Serve’”’ 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


HEY also serve who only stand and wait, 
Close bound with chains of circumstance by fate. 
Forbidden in the race to prove how fleet 
Toward victory might win their eager feet. 
With hearts that hunger for the stress of life 
Only afar they hear its stir and strife. 
Pent souls like swords of heroes dead, that must, 
Forgotten in their scabbards, slowly rust, 
Or like those blades for subtler service meant 
In baser uses soon be dulled and bent. 
Ah, with what breaking hearts, early and late 
They also serve who only stand and wait! 
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Professor of Astronomy, Harvard University 


HIS planet, which is at times very 
3 conspicuous in our evening skies, 

is, after the Moon, the brightest 
member of the solar system, and is fre- 
quently visible in the daytime, if we 
know just where to look for it. It 
reaches its greatest evening brilliancy 
once every year and a half, and is then 
capable of casting a very distinct shadow 
upon any whitened surface. Since it 
revolves in an orbit between the Earth 
and the Sun, it apparently never recedes 
very far from the latter body, the maxi- 
mum distance being about 45°. This 
fact, together with its great brilliancy, 
will assist us in recognizing it, since 
in the evening it never appears any- 
where but in the west, and in the morn- 
ing only in the east. Its evening ap- 
pearance was known to the ancients by 
the name of Hesperus, and its morn- 
ing appearance as Phosphorus, which 
leads us to believe that before the birth 
of exact astronomy it was supposed that 
two distinct bodies were involved. This 
same mistake has been made: several 
times in the past with regard to bril- 
liant comets. 

Venus presents phases like the Moon, 
but they are not visible to the naked 
eye, although they may be inspected 
under favorable circumstances with the 
aid of a good opera-glass. Although 
it comes nearer to the Earth than any 
other planet, yet but little is known of 
its physical characteristies—less, in fact, 
than of either Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, 
or Saturn. Indeed, we may say that but 
four facts are really known with regard 
to it. First, its diameter is but two 
hundred miles less than that of the 
Earth. Second, its mass is about four- 
fifths as great. The weight of a body 
upon its surface would therefore be five- 
sixths of its weight here. This is of 
importance, since it is one of the fun- 
damental conditions affecting the exist- 
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brightness or albedo of 0.76. That 
to say, it reflects three-quarters of al 
the light which falls upon it. Whit. 
paper reflects seventy-eight per cent 
and snow a trifle more. 

The fourth fact that we know regard 
ing Venus is that it possesses a very dens: 
atmosphere—much denser, in fact, than 
that of the Earth. When the planet 
lies nearly between us and the Sun, it 
presents the appearance of a narrow 
crescent, similar to that of the Moon. 
Unlike the Moon, however, the horns of 
the crescent are greatly prolonged, some- 
what like those of the crescent upon the 
Turkish flag. Indeed, the horns hav 
sometimes been seen to unite, so as to 
form a complete circle. This lengthening 
of the horns is due to the atmosphere of 
Venus, which so refracts the rays of the 
Sun as to illuminate considerably mor 
than one-half of the surface of th 
planet at the same time. The same effect 
occurs in the case of the Earth, but to 
a less extent. By measurements of the 
length of the horns, the density of the 
atmosphere can be computed. Careful 
measurements made at Arequipa, under 
unusually favorable circumstances in 
1892, indicate that the atmosphere of 
the planet is at least three times as 
dense as our own. 

A few of the earlier astronomers have 
stated that Venus sometimes presents 
the same appearance that in the case 
of the Moon we call “the new moon in 
the old moon’s arms.” Upon the Moon 
the phenomenon is due to the close 
proximity of our Earth, whose brightly 
lighted surface lightens up the dark 
side of our satellite. The Earth is so 
remote from Venus, however, that this 
explanation is not applicable in this 
ease. Various improbable hypotheses 
have been offered to explain it, such as 
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THE PLANET VENUS 


a uniformly distributed aurora, or a 
phosphorescent atmosphere. The true 
explanation probably is that the sup- 
posed observation is only an illusion, 
due to the above-mentioned union of 
the horns of the crescent. This union 
once established, it would be impossible 
for an observer to tell whether the region 
inside the horns was brighter or (darker 
than that outside of them. 

Some of the earlier observers also fur- 
nished Venus with a satellite. This also 
was a mistake, since no such body has 
been detected by the far more powerful 
instruments of modern times. Indeed, 
the amount of misinformation about 
fundamental facts that has been promul- 
gated by various astronomers about this, 
the nearest of the planets, probably ex- 
ceeds in quantity that furnished about 
any other member of the solar system. 

Some of the statements which -cannot 
yet be considered as settled are as fol- 
lows: The planet revolves on its axis 
once in about twenty-three hours. A 
theory conflicting with this is that the 
planet always presents the same face to 
the Sun. Its axis of rotation lies with- 
in thirty-seven degrees of the plane of 
its orbit. The southern horn is blunted, 
presumably by a high mountain, once 
every twenty-three hours. The poles are 
marked by bright patches of snow. 
Recognizable markings can be detected 
upon its surface. 

The shorter period of rétation was 
determined by D. Cassini, Schroeter, and 
De Vico, the longer by Schiaparelli, 
Lowell, and others. Belopolski confirmed 
the former by means of the spectroscope. 
Lowell confirmed his own visual observa- 
tions of the longer period by the same 
means. Lowell had the better instru- 
ments, but his result seems less plausible 
than the other. No attempt to confirm 
either result has been made at any other 
observatory. De Vico’s determination 
of the inclination of the axis has never 
been confirmed. The blunting of the 
southern horn, the appearance of snow 
caps and of surface markings, were 
looked for very carefully under the most 
favorable circumstances at Arequipa, but 
without success. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in 
favor of the long day is that no flatten- 
ing of the planet’s disk has ever been 
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detected at the times when it transited 
the Sun. If the period of rotation was 
twenty-three hours and the planet had 
the most favorable possible position, the 
flattening at the poles should amount 
to 0.2”. Although no such flattening 
has been detected, yet perhaps the plan- 
et did not have the most favorable 
position, for the polar axis may have 
been turned partly toward us at the 
times of transit. 

If the planet has the long day claimed 
by Schiaparelli and Lowell, always pre- 
senting the same face to the Sun, then 
that face would be a fiery waterless 
desert, while the other hemisphere would 
be buried under a covering of perpetual 
ice. In the desert region there could be 
no moisture, except in the form possibly 
of a transparent gas. There could there- 
fore be no haze, no clouds. We should 
see the surface of the planet through an 
atmosphere clearer than that of any ter- 
restrial desert. Sut even through a 
hundred miles of our desert air the 
mountains stand out clearly, showing 
perfectly the difference in tint and 
brightness between the rocks of which 
they are composed and the snow upon 
their summits. Such then should be 
the case upon Venus. If such surface 
markings exist, few astronomers have 
been able to detect them, and then only 
as the most evanescent markings, upon 
which no two observers could agree. 
Moreover, as we have already seen, the 
albedo of the planet-is 0.76, or practical- 
ly the brightness of white paper. If we 
are looking down upon a desert, we must 
see one whose brightness is that of white 
quartz, or crystals of salt. Possibly the 
latter may be the fact, but to the writer, 
and to astronomers generally, the more 
plausible explanation is that we are look- 
ing upon a planet covered by a uniform 
layer of cloud. In such a case no sur- 
face markings and no polar caps could 
be visible. To maintain the clouds the 
planet must revolve upon its axis in a 
period not very greatly exceeding that 
of our terrestrial day. In the earlier 
geological ages we are told that our 
Earth was completely enveloped in cloud. 
This resemblance of Venus to our own 
planet is confirmed by the belief general- 
ly held among astronomers that Venus 
is a younger planet than the Earth. 
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Had our Earth not given birth to the 
Moon, it is probable that our continental 
plateaus would have been but little ele- 
vated above the sea bottoms. Indeed, the 
comparatively level surface would have 
been not unlike that presented to our 
gaze by the planet Mars. When the 
Moon was born, we lost possibly the 
greater part of our oceans. If so, and 
if similar oceans exist now upon Venus, 
we may imagine that no portion of the 
planet’s surface rises above the level of 
the sea; that, in short, it presents every- 
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URN ye again, my people, turn; 


where a liquid surface surrounded by 
uniform layer of cloud. 

That a shoreless ocean should suppor: 
both animal and vegetable life is pe: 
fectly possible. We cannot conceiy 
however, that such life should ever a‘ 
tain a very high degree of intelligenc 
and in ‘reflecting upon our own lot 
may conclude that perhaps we have re: 
son to be grateful to the Moon f 
more than the mere aid it gives us : 
present in lifting our great steamshi; 
over the harbor bars of the world. 


Call 





Enter my palace wild and rude, 
And cheerly let your camp-fires burn 


Throughout my scented solitude. 


The glare, the tumult, and the stress 
Are gone with yesterday, and we 


Are children of the wilderness, 


Of wonder and of mystery. 


Mark how the tilted mountains lie 


Mantled with moss and cloistered fir. 
My brother, canst thou pass them by, 


Art thou not too a worshipper? 


The long lake wrinkling in the wind, 
The breathless wood, and, over all, 


Through tangled underbrush entwined 


The riot of a waterfall, 


The multitudinous sounds that blend 


In one vast stillness void of sound, 
A slumber too divine to end, 


Interminable and profound. 


Close to the bosom undefiled 


Of her who bore mankind I press, 
Receiving like a wandering child, 


Her inarticulate caress. 


Turn ye again, my people, turn, 


Enter my palace wild and rude, 
And cheerly let your camp-fires burn 


Throughout my scented solitude. 
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The Stolen Dream 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE sun was setting and slanting 
“Tone lanes of golden light through 

the trees, as an old man, borne down 
by a heavy pack, came wearily through 
the wood, and at last, as if worn out with 
the day’s travel, unshouldered his bur- 
den and threw himself down to rest at 
the foot of a great oak-tree. He was 
very old, older far he seemed than the 
tree under whose gnarled boughs he was 
resting, though that looked as if it had 
been growing since the beginning of the 
world. His back was bent as with the 
weight of years, though really it had be- 
come so from the weight of the pack that 
he carried; his cheeks were furrowed like 
the bark of a tree, and far down upon 
his breast fell a beard as white as snow. 
But his deep-set eyes were still bright and 
keen, though sly and cruel, and his long 
nose was like the beak of a hawk. His 
hands were like roots strong and knotted, 
and his fingers ended in talon-like nails. 
In repose even they seemed to be clutch- 
ing something, something they loved to 
touch, and would never let go. His 
clothes were in rags and his shoes scarce 
held to his feet. He seemed as abjectly 
poor as he was abjectly old. 

Presently, when he had rested awhile, 
he turned to his pack, and, furtively 
glancing with his keen eyes up and down 
the wood to make sure that he was alone, 
he drew from it a sack of leather which 
was evidently of great weight. Its 
mouth was fastened by sliding thongs, 
which he loosened with tremulous, eager 
hands. First he took from the bag a 
square of some purple silk stuff, which he 
spread out on the turf beside him, and 
then, his eyes gleaming with a wild light, 
he carefully poured out the contents of 
the bag onto the purple square, a tor- 
rent of gold and silver coins and precious 
stones flashing like rainbows—a king’s 
treasure. The setting sun flashed on 
the glittering heap, turning it into a daz- 
zie of many- colored fire. The treasure 
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seemed to light up the wood far and near, 
and the gaudy summer flowers that a 
moment before had seemed so bright and 
splendid fell into shadow before its 
radiance. 

The old man bathed his claw-like 
hands in the treasure with a ghoulish 
ecstasy, and let the gold and silver pour 
through his fingers over and over again, 
streams of jeweled light gleaming and 
flashing in the level rays of the sun. As 
he did so, he murmured inarticulately to 
himself, gloating and gurgling with a 
lonely, hideous joy. 

Suddenly a look of fear came over his 
face; he seemed to hear voices coming up 
the wood, and, huddling his treasure 
swiftly back again into the leathern bag, 
and the bag into the folds of his pack, he 
rose and sought some bushes near by to 
hide himself from the sight of whoso- 
ever it was that approached. But, as he 
shouldered his pack, he half staggered, 
for the pack was of great weight, and he 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“It grows heavier and heavier,” he 
muttered. “{ cannot carry it much 
longer. I shall never be able to carry it 
with me to the grave.” 

As he disappeared among the bushes, 
a young man and a young woman, with 
arms twined round each other, came slow- 
ly up the glade and presently sat down 
at the foot of the tree where the old 
man had been resting a moment or two 
before. 

“Why, what is this?” presently ex- 
claimed the young girl, picking up some- 
thing bright out of the grass. It was a 
gold coin, which, in his haste, the old 
man had let slip through his fingers. 

“ Gold!” they both exclaimed together. 

“Tt will buy you a new silk gown,” 
said the lover. “ Whoever heard of such 
luck!” And then he sighed. 

“Ah! dear heart,” he said, “if only 
we had more like that! Then we could 
fulfil our dream.” 
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As the sun poured its last rays over 
them there at the foot of the oak, it was 
to be seen that they were very poor. 
Their clothes were old and weather- 
stained, and they had no shoes to their 
feet; but the white feet of the girl shone 
like ivory flowers in the grass, and her 
hair was a sheaf of ruddy gold. Nor 
was there a jewel in all the old man’s 
treasure as blue as her eyes. And the 
young man, in his manly fashion, was 
no less brave and fair to look upon. 

In a little while, they turned to a poor 
wallet at the young man’s side. “ Let us 
eat our supper,” they said. 

But there was little more than a 
crust or two, a few morsels of cheese, 
and a mouthful or two of sour wine. 
Still, they were accustomed to being hun- 
gry, and the thought of the gold coin 
cheered their hearts. So they grew con- 
tent, and after a while they nestled 
close into each other’s arms and fell 
asleep, while slowly and softly through 
the woods came the light of the moon. 

Now all this time the old man had lain 
hidden, crouched down among the bushes, 
afraid almost to draw his breath, but from 
where he was he could hear and see all, 
and had cverheard all that had been said. 
At lengih, after the lovers had been si- 
lent for a long time, he took courage to 
peer out from his hiding - place, and he 
saw that they were asleep. He would 
wait a little longer, though, till their 
sleep was sounder, and then he might be 
able perhaps to creep away unheard. So 
he waited on, and the moon grew bright- 
er and brighter, and flooded the woods 
with its strange silver. And the lovers 
fell deeper and deeper asleep. 

“Tt will be safe now,” said the old 
man, half rising and looking out from his 
bushes. But this time as he looked 
out he saw something, something very 
strange and beautiful. 

Hovering over the sleeping lovers was 
a floating, flickering shape that seemed 
made of moonbeams, with two great 
shining stars for its eyes. It was the 
dream that came nightly to watch over 
the sleep of the lovers; and, as the miser 
gazed at it in wonder, a strange change 
came over his soul, and he saw that all 
the treasure he had hoarded so long— 
gathered by the eruel practices of years, 
and with which his back had grown bent 
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carrying it about the world, was as dross 
compared with this beautiful dream of 
two poor lovers, to whom but one of al! 
his gold pieces had seemed like a fortune. 

“What, after all, is it to me but a 
weary burden my shoulders grow too old 
to carry,” he murmured, “and for th 
sake of which my life is in danger wher- 
ever I go, and to guard which I must 
hide away from the eyes of men?” 

And the longer he gazed on the fair 
shining vision, the more the longing grew 
within him to possess it for himself. 

“They shall have my treasure in ex- 
change,” he said to himself, approaching 
nearer to the sleepers, treading softly lest 
he should awaken them. But they slept 
on, lost in the profound slumber of inno- 
cent youth. As he drew near, the dream 
shrank from him, with fear in its starry 
eyes; but it seemed the more beautiful to 
the old man the closer he came to it and 
saw of what divine radiance it was made; 
and, with his desire, his confidence grew 
greater. So, softly placing his leather 
bag in the flowers by the side of the sleep- 
ers, he thrust out his talon-like fingers 
and snatched the dream by the hand, and 
hurried away, dragging it after him down 
the wood, fearfully turning now and 
again to see that he was not pursued. 

But the sleepers still slept on, and by 
morning the miser was far away, with the 
captive dream by his side. 

As the earliest birds chimed through 
the wood, and the dawn glittered on th 
dewy flowers, the lovers awoke and kissed 
each other and laughed in the light of 
the new day. 

“But what is this?” cried the girl, and 
her hands fell from the pretty task of 
coiling up the sunrise of her hair. 

With e ery, they both fell upon the 
leather bag, lying there so mysteriously 
among the wood-lilies in the grass. With 
eager fingers they drew apart the leather 
thongs, and went half-mad with wonder 
and joy as they poured out the glitter- 
ing treasure in the morning sun. 

“What ean it all mean?’ they cried. 
“The fairies must have been here in the 
night.” 

But the treasure seemed real enough. 
The jewels were not merely dewdrops 
turned to diamonds and rubies and ame- 
thysts by the magic beams of the sun, 
nor was the gold mere gold of faerie, but 
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coins bearing the image of the king of 
the land. Here were real jewels, real gold 
and silver. Like children, they dabbled 
their hands in the shining heap, tossing 
them up and pouring them from one 
hand to the other, flashing and shimmer- 
ing in the morning light. 

Then a fear came on them. 

“But folk will say that we have 
stolen them,” said the youth; “they will 
ake them from us, and cast us into 
prison.” 

“ No, I believe some god has heard our 
prayer,” said the girl, “and sent them 
down from heaven in the night. He who 
sent them will see that we come to no 
harm.” 

And again they fell to pouring them 
through their fingers and babbling in 
their delight. 

“Do you remember what we said last 
night when we found the gold piece?” 
said the girl. 

“Tf only we had more of them! Sure- 
ly our good angel heard us, and sent them 
in answer.” 

“Tt is true,” said the young man. 
“They were sent to fulfil our dream.” 

“ Our poor starved and tattered dream !” 
said the girl. “ How splendidly we can 
clothe and feed it now! What a fine 
house we ean build for it to live in! It 
shall eat from gold and silver plate, and 
it shall wear robes of wonderful silks 
and lawns like rainbows, and glitter with 
jewels, blue and yellow and ruby, jewels 
like fire fountains and the depths of the 
sea, 

But, as they spoke, a sudden dis- 
quietude fell over them, and they looked 
at each other with a new fear. 

“But where is our dream?” said the 
girl, looking anxiously around. And they 
realized that their dream was nowhere to 
be seen, 

“T seemed to miss it once in the 
night,” answered the young man in 
alarm, “but I was too sleepy to heed. 
Where can it be?” 

“Tt cannot be far away,” said the girl. 
“Perhaps it has wandered off among the 
flowers.” 

But they were now thoroughly 
alarmed. 

“Where can it have gone?” they both 
eried. And they rose up and ran to and 
fro through the wood, calling out aloud 


on their dream. But no voice came back 
in reply, nor, though they sought high 
and low in covert and brake, could they 
find a sign of it anywhere. Their dream 
was lost. Seek as they might, it was no- 
where to be found. 

And then they sat down by the treasure 
weeping, forgetting it all in this new sor- 
row. 

“ What shall we do?” they cried; “ we 
have lost our dream.” 

For a while they sat on, inconsolable. 
Then a thought came to the girl. 

“Some one must have stolen it from us. 
It would never have left us of its own ac- 
cord,” said she. 

And, as she spoke, her eyes fell on the 
forgotten treasure. 

“What use are these to us now, with- 
out our dream?” she said. 

“Who knows,” said the young man, 
“perhaps some one has stolen our dream 
to sell it into bondage. We must go and 
seek it, and maybe we can buy it back 
again with this gold and jewels.” 

“Let us start at once,” said the girl, 
drying her tears at this ray of hope; 
and so, replacing the treasure in the bag, 
the young man slung it at the end of 
his staff, and together they set off down 
the wood, seeking their lost dream. 

Meanwhile, the old man had journeyed 
hastily and far, the dream following in 
his footsteps, sorrowing; and at length 
he came to a fair meadow, and by the 
edge of a stream he sat down to rest 
himself, and called the dream to his 
side. 

The dream shone nothing like so 
brightly as in the moonlit woodland, and 
its eyes were heavy as with weeping. 

“Sing to me,” said the old man, “to 
cheer my tired heart.” 

“T know no songs,” said the dream, 
sadly. 

“You lie,” said the old man, “I saw 
the songs last night in the depths of your 
eyes.” 

“T cannot sing them to you,” said the 
dream. “I can only sing them to the 
simple hearts I made them for, the hearts 
you stole me from.” 

“Stole you?” said the old man, “ did 
I not leave my treasure in exchange?” 

“Your treasure will be nothing to 
them without me,” said the dream. 

“You talk folly,” said the old man. 
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“With my treasure they can buy other 
dreams just as fair as you are. Do you 
think that you are the only dream in the 
world? There is no dream that money 
cannot buy.” 

“But I am their own dream. They 
will be happy with no other,” said the 
dream. 

“You shall sing to me, all the same,” 
said the old man, angrily. But the 
dream shrank from him and covered its 
face. 

“Tf I sang to you, you would not un- 
derstand. Your heart is old and hard and 
cruel, and my songs are all of youth and 
love and joy.” 

“Those are the songs I would hear,” 
said the old man. 

“But I cannot sing them to you, and 
if I sang them you could not hear.” 

“Sing,” again eried the old man, 
harshly, “sing, I bid you.” 

“T can never sing again,” said the 
dream. “I can only die.” 

And for none of the old man’s threats 
would the dream sing to him, but sat 
apart, mourning the loved ones it had 
lost. 

So several days passed by, and every 
day the dream was growing less bright, a 
creature of tears and sighs, more and 
more fading away, like a withering 
flower. At length it was nothing but a 
gray shadow, a weary shape of mist that 
seemed ready to dissolve and vanish at 
any breath of wind. No one could have 
known it for that radiant vision that 
had hovered shimmering with such a di- 
vine light over the sleep of the lovers. 

At length the old man lost patience, 
and began to curse himself for a fool in 
that he had parted with so great a treas- 
ure for this worthless, whimpering 
thing. And he raved like a madman as 
he saw in fancy all the gold and silver 
and rainbow-tinted jewels he had so fool- 
ishly thrown away. 

“Take me back to them,” said the 
dream, “ and they will give you back your 
treasure.” 

“A likely thing,” raged the old man, 
“to give back a treasure like that for 
such a sorry phantom.” 

“You will see,” said the dream. 

As there was nothing else to be done, 
the old man took up his staff. 

“Come along then,” said he, and start- 
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ed off in the direction of the wood, and 
though it was sume days’ journey, a glow 
flushed all through the gray shape of th: 
dream at the news, and its eyes began 
shine again. 

And so they took their way. 

But meanwhile the two lovers ha 
gone from village to village, and city | 
city, vainly asking news of their drean 
And to every one they asked they showe: 
their treasure and said: 

“This is all yours if you can but gi 
us back our dream.” 

But nowhere could they learn any ti: 
ings, but gleaned only mockery and d 
rision. 

“You must be mad,” said some, “t 
seek a dream when you have all tha 
wealth in your pack. Of what use is ; 
dream to any one? And what more dream 
do you want than gold and precious 
stones ?” 

“ Ah! our dream,” said the lovers, “ is 
worth all the gold and jewels in th 
world.” 

Sometimes others would come, bring 
ing their own dreams. 

“Take this,” they would say, “ and giv: 
us your treasure.” 

But the lovers would shake their heads 
sadly. 

“No, your dreams are not so beautifu 
as ours. No other dream can take its 
place. We can only be happy with our 
own dream.” 

And, indeed, the dreams that wer 
brought to them seemed poor, pitiful, 
make-believe things, often ignoble, mis 
begotten, sordid, and cruel. To the lov 
ers they seemed not dreams at all, but 
shapes of greed and selfish desire. 

So the days passed, bringing them 
neither tidings nor hope, and there cam« 
at length an evening when they turned 
their steps again to the woodland, and 
sat down once more under the great 
oak-tree in the sunset. 

“Perhaps our dream has been wait 
ing for us here all the time,” they said. 

But the wood was empty and echoing, 
and they sat and ate their supper as be- 
fore, but silently and in sorrow, and as 
the sun set they fell asleep as before in 
each other’s arms, but with tears glitter- 
ing on their eyelids. 

And again the moon came flooding the 


spaces of the wood, and nothing was heard 
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but their breathing and the song of a 
distant nightingale. 

But presently while they slept there 
was a sound of stealthy footsteps coming 
up the wood. 

It was the old man, with the dream 
shining by his side, and now and again 
running ahead of him in the eagerness of 
its hope. Suddenly it stopped, glowing 
and shimmering like the dancing of the 
northern lights, and placed a starry 
finger on its lips for silence. 

“See,” it whispered, and there were 
the lovers, lying lost in sleep. 

3ut the old man’s wolfish eyes saw but 
one thing. There lay the leather bag of 
his treasure just as he had left it. With- 
out a word, he snatched it up and has- 
tened off with it down the wood, gurgling 
uncouthly to himself. 


“Oh, my beauties!” he cried, as he sat 
himself down afar off and poured out 
the gold and the silver and the gleaming 
stones into the moonlight. “Oh, my love, 
my life, and my delight! What other 
dream could I have but you!” 

Meanwhile, the lovers stirred in their 
sleep, and murmured to each other. 

“T seemed to hear singing,” each said. 

And, half opening their eyes, they saw 
their dream shining and singing above 
them in the moonbeams, lovelier than ever 
before, a shape of heavenly silver, with 
two stars for its eyes. 

“ Our dream has come back!” they cried 
to each other. “ Dear dream, we had to 
lose you to know how beautiful you are!” 

And with a happy sigh they turned to 
sleep again, while the dream kept watch 
over them till the dawn. 


Song 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


ONG, long ago upon another star 

I heard your voice and looked into your eyes; 
The worlds are many and the way is long, 
Perechance I may have missed you in the skies. 
But still the memory beckons from afar, 
And still I search the faces of the earth 
For one I loved upon another star. 


My feet have followed the eternal quest, 

The way that leads through water and through fire; 
Somewhere before my soul had come to birth 

Mine eyes have seen the face of my desire. 

Always I weary of the things that are, 

Always my heart is hungry for its dream 

Dreamed long ago upon another star. 











ended in the fall of 1871. His 

business had not prospered; there 
had been much illness and sorrow; his 
father-in-law, Jervis Langdon, had died. 
Clemens disposed of his newspaper in- 
terests and removed to Hartford, into 
the old Hooker home. Meanwhile he had 
made several lecture tours, and had com- 
pleted a new book, Roughing It, pub- 
lished by Bliss in 1872. 

The year 1872 proved an eventful one 
in Mark Twain’s life. On March 19th, 
at Elmira, New York, his second child, 
a little girl whom they named Susan 
Olivia, was born. On June 2d, at Hart- 
ford, his first child, little Langdon, died. 

The death of her first-born was a ter- 
rible blow to Mrs. Clemens; even the 
comfort of the little new baby on her 
arm could not ease the ache in her breast. 
It seemed to her that death was pursuing 
her. In one of her letters she says: 

“T feel so often as if my path was to 
be lined with graves,” and she ex- 
pressed the wish that she might drop out 
of life herself before her sister and her 
husband—a wish that the years would 
grant. 

They did not spend that summer in 
Elmira, for it was thought that the air 
of the sea-shore would be better for the 
little girl. They went instead to Say- 
brook, Connecticut, to Fenwick Hall, 
leaving Orion Clemens and his wife in 
charge of the house at Hartford. 

About this time began Mark Twain’s 
long and active interest in copyright. 
Previously he had not much considered 
the subject; he had taken it for granted 
there was nothing to be done at home 
while international piracy was a recog- 
nized institution. 

When Roughing It was ready for 
issue, he agreed with Bliss that they 
would try the experiment of copyright- 
ing it in England, and see how far the 
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law would protect them against a vo- 
racious little publisher, who thus far 
had not only snapped up everything 
bearing Mark Twain’s signature, but had 
included in a volume of “ Mark Twain ” 
sketches certain examples of very weak 
humor with which Mark Twain had been 
previously unfamiliar. 

Whatever the English pirate’s opinion 
of the copyright protection of Roughing 
It may have been, he did not attempt to 
violate it. This was gratifying. Clem- 
ens came to regard England as a friend- 
ly power. He decided to visit it and 
spy out the land. He would make the 
acquaintance of its people and institu- 
tions and write a book which would do 
these things justice. 

He gave out no word of his real pur- 
pose. He merely said that he was going 
over to see his English publishers, and 
perhaps to arrange for a few lectures. 
He provided himself with some stylo- 
graphic note-books, by which he could 
produce two copies of his daily memoran- 
da—one for himself and one to mail to 
Mrs. Clemens—and sailed on the Scotia 
August 21, 1872. 

Arriving in Liverpool, he took train 
for London, and presently the wonderful 
charm of that old, finished country broke 
upon him. His “first hour in England 
was an hour of delight,” he records, “ of 
rapture and ecstasy. These are the best 
words I can find, but they are not 
adequate, they are not strong enough 
to convey the feeling which this first 
sight of rural England brought me.” 

He drove to the Langham Hotel, al- 
ways popular with Americans, estab- 
lished himself, and went to look up his 
publishers. He found the Routledges 
about to sit down to luncheon in a private 
room, up-stairs, in their publishing 
house. He joined them, and not a soul 
stirred from that table again until! 
evening. The Routledges had never 
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heard Mark Twain talk before, never 
heard any one talk who in the least 
resembled him. Various refreshments 
were served during the afternoon—came 
and went while this marvelous creature 
talked on and they listened, reveling in 
it, and wondering if America had any 
more of that sort at home. By and by, 
dinner was served; then after a long time, 
when there was no further excuse for 
keeping him there, they took him to the 
Savage Club, where there were yet other 
refreshments and a gathering of the 
clans to welcome this new arrival as a 
being from some remote and unfamiliar 
star. 

Tom Hood the younger was there, and 
Harry Lee, and Stanley, the explorer, 
who had but just returned from finding 
Livingstone, and Henry Irving, and many 
another whose name remains, though the 
owners of those names are all dead now, 
and their laughter and their good- 
fellowship are only a part of that in- 
tangible fabric which we call the past. 

From that night Mark Twain’s stay in 
England could not properly be called a 
gloomy one. 

Many came to call on him at his hotel 
—among them Charles Reade and Canon 
Kingsley. Kingsley came twice without 
finding him; then wrote, asking for an 
appointment. Reade invited his assist- 
ance on a novel. Indeed, it was in Eng- 
land that Mark Twain was first made to 
feel that he had come into his rightful 
heritage. Whatever may have been the 
doubts coneerning him in America, there 
was no question in England. 

Clemens would have been more than 
human if in time he had not realized 
the fuller meaning of this triumph—and 
exulted in it a little to the folks at home. 
There never lived a more modest, less 
pretentious, less aggressive man than 
Mark Twain, but there never lived a man 
who took a more child-like delight in 
genuine appreciation; and being child- 
like, it was only human that he should 
wish those nearest to him to share his 
happiness. After one memorable affair 
he wrote: 


I have been reeeived in a sort of tremen- 
dous way, to-night, by the brains of Lon- 
don, assembled at the annual dinner of the 
Sheriffs of London—mine being (between 
you and me) a name which was received 
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with a thundering outburst of spontaneous 
applause when the long list of guests was 
called. 

I might have perished on the spot but for 
the friendly support and assistance of my 
excellent friend, Sir John Bennett. 


This letter does not tell all of the in- 
cident or the real reason why he might 
have perished on the spot. During the 
long roll-call of guests he had lost in- 
terest a little, and was conversing in 
whispers with his “excellent friend” Sir 
John Bennett, stopping to applaud now 
and then when the applause of the others 
indicated that some distinguished name 
had been pronounced. All at once the 
applause broke out with great vehemence. 
This must be some very distinguished 
person indeed. He joined in it with great 
enthusiasm. When it was over he whis- 
pered to Sir John: 

“Whose name was that we were just 
applauding ?” 

“ Mark Twain’s.” 

Whereupon the support was needed. 

The book on England which he had 
prepared for so carefully was never 
written. Hundreds of the stylographic 
pages were filled, and the duplicates sent 
home for the entertainment of Olivia 
Clemens, but the notes were not com- 
pleted and the actual writing was never 
begun. 

He worked on his memoranda indus- 
triously enough, and the volume might 
have been as charming and as valuable as 
any he has left behind. The reader will 
hardly fail to find a few of the entries 
interesting. They are offered here as 
examples of his daily observation during 
those early weeks of his stay, and to show 
somewhat of his purpose: 


An EXPATRIATE. 

There was once an American thief who 
fled his country & took refuge in England. 
He dressed himself after the fashion of the 
Londoners & taught his tongue the peculiari- 
ties of the London pronunciation & did his 
best in all ways to pass himself for a 
native—but he did two fatal things: he 
stopped at the Langham hotel, & the first 
trip he took was to visit Stratford-on-Avon 
and the grave of Shakespeare. These things 
betrayed his nationality. 


AT THE Zoo. 
In the house of monkeys, there was one 
long, lean, active fellow that made me a con- 
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vert to the theory of Natural Selection. He 
made a natural selection of monkeys smaller 
than himself, to sling around by the tail. 
Without reflection, one might jump to the 
conclusion that Noah would consider the 
Zoo Gardens not much of a show & look 
twice at his shilling before he bought a 
ticket; but it appears different to me. Noah 
could not get these animals into two arks 
like his. Though of course I do not wish to 
disparage Noah’s collection. Far from it. 
Noah’s collection was very well for his day. 


WESTMINSTER ApBey By NIGHT. 

It was past eleven o’clock & I was just 
going to bed. But this friend of mine was 
as reliable as he was eccentric, & so there 
was not a doubt in my mind that his “ Ex- 
pedition” had merit in it. I put on my 
coat & boots again, & we drove away. 

“Where is it? Where are we going?” 

“Don’t worry. You'll see.” 

He was not inclined to talk. So I thought 
this must be a weighty matter. My curi- 
osity grew with the minutes, but I kept it 
manfully under the surface. I watched 
the lamps, the signs, the numbers as we 
thundered down the long streets—I am al- 
ways lost in London, day or night. It was 
very chilly—almost bleak. People leaned 
against the gusty blasts as if it were the 
dead of winter. The crowds grew thinner & 
thinner, & the noises waxed faint & seemed 
far away. The sky was overcast & 
threatening. We drove on, & still on, till I 
wondered if we were ever going to stop. 
At last we passed by a spacious bridge & 
a vast building, & presently entered a gate- 
way, passed through a sort of tunnei & 
stopped in a court surrounded by the black 
outlines of a great edifice. Then we alighted, 
walked a dozen steps or so, & waited. In 
a little while, footsteps were heard, a man 
emerged from the darkness & we dropped 
into his wake without saying anything. He 
led us under an archway of masonry & from 
that into a roomy tunnel through a tall 
iron gate, which he locked behind us. We 
followed him down this tunnel, guided more 
by his footsteps on the stone flagging than 
by anything we could very distinctly see. 
At the end of it we came to another iron 
gate, & our conductor stopped there & lit 
a bull’s-eye lantern. Then he unlocked the 
gate—& I wished he had oiled it first, it 
grated so dismally. The gate swung open & 
we stood on the threshold of what seemed a 
limitless domed & pillared cavern carved out 
of the solid darkness. The conductor and 
my friend took off their hats, reverently, & 
I did likewise. For the moment that we 
stood thus, there was not a sound, & the 
stillness seemed to add to the solemnity of 
the gloom. I looked my inquiry! 
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“It is the tomb of the great dead of Eng- 
land—Westminster Abbey. . . .” 


The reader may regret that there a: 
not more of these entries and that t! 
book itself was never written. Just wh: 
he gave up the project is not recorded 
He was urged to lecture in London, but 
declined. To Mrs. Clemens, in Septem- 
ber, he wrote: 


Everybody says lecture—lecture—lectu: 
—but I have not the least idea of doing it 
certainly not at present. Mr. Dolby, w! 
took Dickens to America, is coming to ta! 
business to-morrow, though I have sent 
him word once before that I can’t be hire: 
to talk here, because I have no time t 
spare. There is too much sociability—I d 
not get along fast enough with work. 


In October he declared that he was 
very homesick, and proposed that Mr 
Clemens and Susy join him at onc 
in London, unless she would prefer to 
have him come home for the winter and 
all of them return to London in th 
spring. So it is likely that the book idea 
was not then abandoned. He felt that 
his visit was by no means ended; that it 
was, in fact, enly just begun, but h 
wanted the ones he loved most to shar 
it with him. 

All his impressions of England had 
been happy ones. He could deliver a 
gentle satire now and then at certain 
British institutions—certain London lo- 
calities and features—but taking the snug 
island as a whole, its people, its institu- 
tions, its fair rural aspects, he had found 
in it only delight. 

He sailed November 12th, on the 
Batavia, loaded with Christmas presents, 
arriving in New York November 26, 
1872. He had been absent three months 
during which he had been brought to 
at least a partial realization of what his 
work meant to him and to mankind. 

He did not go on the lecture circuit 
that winter. James Redpath, the lecture 
agent, had besought him, as usual, and 
even in midsummer had written: 

“Will you? Won't you? We hav 
seven-thousand-dollar to eight-thousand 
dollar engagements recorded for you,” an‘ 
he named a list of towns ranging geo 
graphically from Boston to St. Paul. 

But Clemens had no intention then of 
ever lecturing any more, and again in 
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November, from London, he had an- 
nounced (to Redpath) : 

“When I yell again for less than five 
hundred dollars [ll be pretty hungry, but 
[ haven’t any intention of yelling at any 
price.” 

Redpath pursued him, and in January 
proposed four hundred. dollars for a 
single night in 
Philadelphia, - but 
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cared for most, the Twichells, the Charles 

Dudley Warners, the Trumbulls—all cer- 

tain of a weleome there. Ceorge Warner, 

only a little while ago, remembering, 
said: 

“The Clemens house was the only one 

I have ever known where there was never 

any preoceupation in the evenings, and 

where _ visitors 

were always wel- 





without result. He 
did leeture two 
nights in Stein- 
way Hall for the 
Mereantile Li- 
brary Association, 
on a basis of half 
profits, receiving 
thirteen hundred 
dollars for the two 
nights as_ his 
share; and he lee- 
tured one night 
in Hartford, at a 
profit of fifteen 
hundred dollars, 
for charity. 

His success in 
England became 
an ineentive to 





come, Clemens 
was the best kind 
of a_ host; his 
evenings after 
dinner were an 
unending flow of 
stories.” 

Friends living 
near by usually 
came and went at 
will—often  with- 
out the eeremony 
of knocking or 
formal  leave- 
taking. They 
were more like 
one great family 
in that neighbor- 
hood, with a com- 





munity of inter- 





certain American 
institutions to Susy 
recognize his gifts 
at home. Early 
in the year he 
was dined as the guest of the Lotus 
Club of New York, and a week or 
two later elected to its membership. 
This was but a beginning. Some new 
membership or honor was offered every 
little while, and so many banquets that 
he finally invented a set form for declin- 
ing them. He was not yet recognized 
as the foremost American man of letters, 
but undoubtedly he had become the most 
popular. 

It was during this winter that the 
Clemens household enjoyed its first real 
home life in Hartford—its first real home 
lite anywhere since those earliest days 
of marriage. The Hooker mansion was 
a comfortable place. The little family 
1ad comparatively good health. Old 
friends were stanch and lavishly warm- 
hearted, and they had added many new 
ones. Their fireside was a delightful 
nucleus around which gathered those they 
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From a picture 


ests, a unity of 


\ eeteaieas ideals, The two 


sehen ti 180s Warner families 

and the Clemenses 

were particularly 
intimate, and out of their association 
grew Mark Twain’s next important lit- 
erary undertaking, his collaboration with 
Charles Dudley Warner in The Gilded 
Age. 

A number of more or less absurd stories 
have been printed about the origin of 
this book. It was a very simple matter, a 
perfectly natural development. 

At the dinner-table one night, with the 
Warners present, criticisms of recent 
novels were offered with the usual free- 
dom and severity of dinner-table talk. 
The husbands were inclined to treat 
rather lightly, perhaps, the novels in 
which their wives were finding enter- 
tainment. The wives naturally retorted 
that the proper thing for the husbands 
to do was to furnish the American people 
with better ones. This was regarded in 
the nature of a challenge, and as such was 
accepted—mutually accepted, that is to 
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say, in partnership. On the spur of the 
moment Clemens and Warner agreed that 
they would do a novel together, that they 
would begin it immediately. That is the 
whole story of the book’s origin—so far 
at least as the collaboration is concerned. 
n fact, had the beginning of a 


Cleme ns, 
story in his mind, but had been unwilling 
to undertake an extended work of fiction 
alone. Ile welcomed only too eagerly, 
therefore, the proposition of joint author- 
ship. lis purpose was to write a tale 
around that lovable character of his 
youth, his mother’s cousin, James Lamp- 
ton—to let that gentle visionary stand 
as the central figure against a proper 
background. The idea appealed to War- 
ner, and there was no delay in the be- 
ginning. Clemens immediately set to 
work and completed three hundred and 
ninety-nine pages of the manuscript—the 
first eleven chapters of the book—before 
the early flush of enthusiasm waned. 

Warner came over then, and Clemens 
read it aloud to him. Warner had some 
plans for the story, and took it up at this 
point and continued it through the next 
twelve chapters; and so they worked 
alternately “in the superstition,” as Mark 
Twain long afterward declared, “that 
we were writing one coherent yarn, when 
I suppose, as a matter of fact, we were 
writing two incoherent ones.” * 

The book was begun in February and 
finished in April; so the work did not lag. 
The result, if not highly artistic, made 
astonishingly good reading. Warner had 
the touch of romance; Clemens had the 
gift of creating, or at least portraying, 
human realities. Most of his characters 
reflected intimate personalities of his 
early life. Besides the apotheosis of 
James Lampton into the immortal Sel- 
lers, Orion became Washington Hawkins, 
Squire Clemens the judge, while Mark 
Twain’s own personality in a greater or 
lesser degree is reflected in most of his 
creations. As for the Tennessee land— 


*The reader may be interested in the 
division of labor. Clemens wrote chapters 
1 to 11, also chapters 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 42, 43, 45, 51, 52, 53, 57, 59, 
60, 61, 62. and portions of 35, 49, and 56. 
Warner wrote chapters 12 to 23, also chap- 
ters 26, 29, 31, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 46, 47, 48, 
h0, 54, 55, 58, 63, and portions of 35, 49, 
and 56. The werk was therefore very evenly 
divided. 
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so long a will-o’-the-wisp and a bugh 
it became tangible property at last. 

Mark Twain was well qualified to « 
struct his share of the tale. He kn 
his characters, their lives, and their ; 
mospheres perfectly. Senator Dilwort! 
(otherwise Senator Pomeroy, of Kans: 
then notorious for attempted vot 
buying), was familiar enough.  T]) 
winter in Washington had acquaint 
Clemens with the life there, its politic 
intrigues, and the disrepute of Congres 
Warner was equally well qualified for h 
share of the undertaking, and the chi 
criticism that one may offer is the on 
stated by Clemens himself —that tl 
divisions of the tale remain division 
rather than unity. 

The authors regarded their work hig! 
ly when it was finished, but that is not! 
ing. Any author regards his work hig] 
ly at the moment of its completion. Th 
fact that the story is still popular, st 
delights thousands of readers, when 
myriad of novels that have been writte 
since it was completed have lived thei: 
little day and died so utterly that the 
hames have even passed out of memor 
is the best verdict as to its worth. 

The Clemens family bought a lot for 
a new home that winter, a fine, sightly 
piece of land on Farmington Aven 
table-land, sloping down to a_ pretty 
stream that wound through the willows 
and among the trees. They were as di 
lighted as children with their new pur 
chase and the prospect of building. T\ 
her sister Mrs. Clemens wrote: 


Mr. Clemens seems to glory in his sense of 
possession; he gces daily into the lot. has 
had several falls trying to lay off the land 
by sliding around on his feet... . 

For three days the ice has covered the 
trees, and they have been glorious. We could 
do nothing but watch the beauty outside; 
you looked at the trees as the sun struck 
them with your back toward the sun, thi 
were covered with jewels. If you looked 
toward the sun it was all crystal whiteness 
a perfect fairy land. Then the nights wer 
moonlight, and that was a great beauty: 
the moon giving us the same prismatic effect 


The plan for the new house was 
drawn forthwith by that gentle archi 
tect, Edward Potter, whose art to-day 
may be considered open to criticism, but 
not because of any lack of originality 
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Workmen were put on the ground 
vithout delay to prepare for the builders, 
nd work was rapidly pushed along. 
Then in May the whole matter was left 
in the hands of the architect and tl 
carpenters (with Lawyer Charles E. 
Perkins to stand between Potter and the 
violent builder, who roared at Potter and 
frightened him 


1e 


vhen he wanted 
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Houghton, and Sir Charles Dilke (then 
at the height of his fame) were among 
those that called to pay their respects. 
In a recent letter she says: 


I remember a delightful luncheon that 
Charles Kingsley gave for Mr. Clemens; 
also an evening when Lord Dunraven brought 
Mr. Home, the medium, Lord Dunraven tell 
ing many of the re 
markable things he 
had seen Mr. Home 





changes), W hile 
the Clemens 
household with 
Clara Spaulding, 
a girlhood friend 
of Mrs. Clemens, 
sailed away to 
England for a 
half-year holiday. 

To Twichell, 
Clemens wrote on 
their arrival: 

We have a luxu- 
riously ample suite 
of apartments on 
the third floor of 
the Langham. our 

edroom looking 
straight up Port- 
ind Place, our 

rlor having a 


l@ array of great 








do. Ll remember I 
wanted so much 
to see him float out 
of a seven or eight 
story window and 
enter another, 
which Lord Dun 
raven said he had 
seen him do many 
times. But Mr. 
Hlome had been 
very ill and said 
his power! had left 
him. My great 
regret was that we 
did not see Car- 
lvle, who was too 
sad and ill for 


Visits. 


Among others 
they met Lewis 
) Carroll, the au 








ndows, looking 
ut upon both 
streets (Portland 


Place and the Crook 
that joins it onto 
Regent Street). 

Nine P.M., full twilight, rich sunset tints 
lingering in the west. 

I am not going to write anything—rather 
tell it when I get back. I love you and 
Harmony, & that is all the fresh news I’ve 
got anyway. And I mean to keep that fresh 
all the time. 

Mrs. Clemens, in a letter to her sister, 
declared: “It is perfectly discouraging 
to try to write you. There is so much 
to write about that it makes me feel as 


if it was no use to begin.” 


It was, in fact, a period of continuous 
honor and entertainment. If Mark Twain 
had been a lion on his first visit, he was 
little less than royalty now. His rooms 
at the Langham were like a court. Miss 
Spaulding (now Mrs. John B. Stanch- 
field) remembers that Robert Browning, 
Turgenieff, Sir John Millais, Lord 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


From a photograph taken about the time of The Gilded As 


thor of Alice in 
W onde rland, and 
found him so shy 
that it was al- 
most impossible 
to get him to say a word on any 
subject. 

“The shyest full-grown man, except 
Uncle Remus, I ever met,” Clemens 
once wrote. “ Dr. MacDonald and several 
other lively talkers were present, and the 
talk went briskly on for a couple of hours, 
But Carroll sat still all the while, exce pt 
now and then when he answered a ques 
tion.” 

At a dinner given by George W. 
Smalley they met Herbert Spencer, and, 
at a luncheon-party at Lord Houghton’s, 
Sir Arthur Helps, then a _ world - wide 
celebrity. 

Little Susy and her father thrived on 
London life, but after a time it wore on 
Mrs. Clemens. She delighted in the 
English cordiality and culture, but the 
demands were heavy, the social forms 
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sometimes trying. Life in London was 
interesting and in its way charming, but 
she did not enter into it with quite her 
husband’s enthusiasm and heartiness. In 
the end they canceled all London en- 
gagements and slipped away to Scotland, 
arriving at Edinburgh about the middle 
of July. 

They secluded themselves in Veitch’s 
family hotel in George Street, intending 
to see no one, but this plan was not.a 
success; the social stress of London had 
been too much for Mrs. Clemens, and 
she collapsed immediately after their ar- 
rival. Clemens was unacquainted in 





Edinburgh, but he remembered that D 
John Brown, who had written Rah a 
His Friends, lived there. He learned I 
address and that he was still a practisi 
physician. He stepped around to 23 R 
land Street and made himself knoy 
Dr. Brown eame forthwith, and M; 
Clemens speedily recovered under his al 
and inspiring treatment. 

The association did not end there. Fy 
six weeks Dr. Brown was their dai 
companion, either at the hotel or in | 
own home, or on protracted drives wh« 
he made his round of visits, taking thes 
new friends along. Dr. John was beloy 


by everybody in Edi 





ce ad 
- ete 


Huet vt 
Aue QiAa) 





tens aac 7 i 
Ais hiro gaat ad rf certar Suvete when driving, h 





burgh — everybody 
Seotland, for that mat 
= ter—and his story 


1S $F “Rab” had won hi 
fier a following throughout 
Christendom. 

He was the frie 
of all dogs and of 


(sapter people. It has a 


told of him that onc 


thrust his head sud 
denly out of the ear 
riage window, then re- 
sumed his place wit! 
a disappointed look. 

“ Who was it?” asked 
his companion. “ Som 
one you know ?” 

cy No,” he said: 
dog 1 don’t know.” 

He became the boo 
companion and_ play 
mate of little Susy 
then not quite a year 
and a half old. H 
called her Megalopos 
a Greek term, su: 
gested by her eyes 
those deep, burning 
eves that seemed al 
ways so full of life’s 
sadder philosophies 
and the impending 
tragedy of early death 
In a collection of Dr 
Brown’s letters he r 
fers to this period. hh 








one place ne says: 


A PAGE FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF “THE GILDED AGE” IT am attending th 


The end of Mark Twain's first instalment 


wife of Mark Twain. 








MARK 


TWAIN 





Clemens. 
little 
( lever. 


name is 
lov ely 


real 


ris 
Sli is a 


quite 


oman, modest and 


ind she has a girlie, eighteen 


old, 
and 


her ludicrous 


months 


miniature such eyes! 


the 
Megal- 
opos, romped together 
the hotel 
complete aban- 


Those 
od doctor 


playmates, 
and 
through rooms 
ith that 
which per- 
ean their 
with children, and not 


few grown 
assume in 
ll children can assume in 
their play with grown-ups. 
They played “ Bear,” 
“bear ” was a 
littl little 
it when it stood up be- 
nd the could 


ist get a glimpse of yel- 


and 
(which 
very one SO 
+} 


sofa you 


vy hair) would lie in wait 
for her victim, and spring 
it and surprise him and 
throw him into frenzied 
fear. 
Almost every day they 
ade his 


vunds with him. 


professional 
He al- 
a basket of 
his patients. 
brought along 


vs carried 
s for 


guests 





QUEEN’S CONCER’ ROOMS. 


MR. MARK TWAIN 


LECTURE 


HUMOROUS CHARACTER, 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT, OCTOBER 13th, 1873, 
EXDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 1ith 
WEDNESDAY __,, : 15th 
MURSDAY . 16tl 
FRIDAY 17 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 18th 


“Our Fellow Savages of the Sandwich Islands.” 
Mr. Twary } wnt several ' these Island 


the Lect may be cx 


and 
cted tu 


STALLS, 5s. UNRESERVED SEATS, 3s. 


ed of Cuarrat. & Co. %, New Bond Strect; 
3, Old Bond Street; Kernu, Paowse, & Co. 45, 
A. Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; Mr. Gaonar 
Dorst, 52, New Bond Street; Mr. Hats, at the Hanover Squar 
and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 
Piccadilly. 


k nay be obte 
Merci, 


Cheapside 


Rooms ; 








to read while they 
When he stopped 

eall, he wou ] d 
“Entertain yourselves while | in 
and reduce the population.” 


20 


There was much sight-seeing to do in 
Edinburgh, and they could 
escape social affairs. There were teas 
nd luncheons and dinners with the 
Dunfermlines and the Abercrombies and 
the MacDonalds, and with others of those 
brave clans, that no longer slay one an- 


other among the grim Northern crags and 
aa 


not quite 


ens, but are as sociable and entertain- 
ing lords and ladies as ever the South- 
land could produce. They were very 
gentle folk indeed, and Mrs. Clemens in 
future years found her heart going back 
oftener to Edinburgh than to any other 
haven of those first wanderings. 

They spent a day or two at Glasgow, 
and sailed for Ireland, where they put in 
a fortnight, and early in September were 


nding 
deat] 
f Dr 
he re 


FACSIMILE OF 


THE LONDON LECTURE PROGRAMME 


back in England again, at Chester, that 
queer old city where from tower on 
the wall Charles I. read the story of his 
Reginald Cholmondeley had 
vited them to visit his ecountry-sea 
tiful Condover Hall, 
and in that lovely retreat they spent some 
happy, restful days. Then they were in 
the whirl of London once more, but es- 
caped fortnight to Paris, 
seeing and making purchases for the new 
home. 


a 
doom. in- 
t, beau- 
near Shrewsbury, 


for a sight- 


Mrs. Clemens was quite ready to return 
to America by this time. 


homesick (she 
IT suppose what makes me feel the 
we 


T am blue, and eross, and 
wrote). 
latter contemplating to 
stay in London another month. 


is because are 
There has 
not one sheet of Mr. Clemens’s proof come 


yet, and if he goes home before the book is 
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published here, he will lose his copyright. 
And then feel that it will be 
better for lecture in London before 
his book is published, not only that it will 
give him a larger, but a more enviable repu- 
tation. I would not hesitate moment 
if it for the money that his 
copyright will bring him, but if his reputa- 
tion will be better staying and 
lecturing, of course he ought to stay.... 
The truth is, I can’t bear the thought of 


postponing going home. 


friends 
him to 


his 


one 


were simply 


for his 


It is rather gratifying 
Clemens human like that 
Otherwise, 


to find Olivia 
now arid then. 
on general 


testimony, one 


might well be tempted to regard her as 
of another and kind. 
Clemens concluded to hasten the home- 
ward journey, but to lecture a few nights 
in London before starting. He would 
then accompany his little family home, 
and return at once to continue the lecture 
series and protect his copyright. This 
plan was carried out. 

On the evening of October 13th, in the 
spacious Queen’s Concert Rooms, Han- 
Mark Twain delivered his 
first publie address in England. The sub- 
ject was “Our Fellow-Savages of the 
Sandwich Islands,” the old lecture with 
which he had made his first great suc- 
He was not introduced. He ap- 
peared on the platform in evening dress, 
the 
announcing a disappointment. 

Mr. Clemens, he said, had fully ex- 
pected to be present. He paused, and 
loud murmurs arose from the audience. 
He lifted his hand, and they subsided. 
Then he added, “I am happy to say that 
Mark Twain is present, and will now give 
his lecture.” Whereupon the 
roared its approval. 


altogether race 


over Square, 


cesses, 


assuming character of a 


manager 


audience 


It would be hardly an exaggeration to 
say that his triumph that week was over- 
whelming. 

a Saturday 


For five successive nights and 
the culture and 
fashion of London thronged to hear him 
discourse of their “ fellow-savages.” It 
was a lecture event wholly without prec- 
edent. The lectures of Artemus Ward, 
who had quickly become a favorite in 
London, had prepared the publie for 
American platform humor, while the 


matinée 


daily doings of this new American prod- 
uct, as reported by the press, had aroused 


interest or curiosity to a high pitch. On 
no occasion in his own country had he 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


won such a 


papers for a 


complete triumph. Th 
week devoted columns of 
space to appreciation and editorial con 
ment. 


oe 


head ye 


pages, t 


The Saturday Revicw devoted a pa 
and Once A Week, the 
“Cracking Jokes,” three 
praise of the literary and lecture met} 
Wit! 
the promise of speedy return he left Lon 
don, gave the lecture once in Liverpool, 
and with his party (October 21st) set sai 
for home. 

In “ Mid-Atlantic ” he 


Brown, and wrote him: 


under 


gave 


ods of the new American humorist. 


remembered Dr 


We have plowed a long way over the sea 
and there’s twenty-two hundred miles of rest 
less water between us now, besides the rail 
way stretch. And vet 
with us, so close to us, 


you are so 
that a span 
whisper would bridge the distance. 


present 
and a 


So it would seem that of all the many 
memories of that eventful half-vear, that 
of Dr. Brown was the most present, the 
most tender. 
Clemens records 
“Sam and Livy ” 
England, 


Orion that he 


their arrival from 
2d, and that the 
president of the Mereantile Library As 
sociation sent up his eard 


met 
on 
November 


“four times 
in the hope of getting a chanee to pro 


pose a lecture 


incident 
which impressed Orion deeply in its evi 


engagement, an 


dence of his brother’s towering impor 
tance. Orion himself was by this time 
engaged in projects. He was 
inventing a flying-machine, for one thing, 
writing a Verne reading 
proof on a New York daily, and contem- 
plating the lecture field. This great blaz 
of international appreciation which had 
come to the little boy who used to set 
type for him in Hannibal, and wash up 
the forms and cry over the dirty proof, 
made him gasp. It was quite incompre- 
hensibie. He could used to it 
at all. 

Clemens returned immediately to Eng- 
land—the following Saturday, in fact— 
and was back in London lecturing again 
after barely a month’s He 
gave The Roughing It address this time. 
under the title cf “ Roughing It on the 
Silver Frontier,” and if his audiences were 
any less enthusiastic or his houses less 
crowded than before, the newspapers of 


various 


Jules story, 


not get 


absence. 





MARK 


that day have left no record of it. It 
the 
being free to do so. he threw himself into 


was the height of season now, and, 


the whirl of it, and for two months be- 
yond doubt was the most talked-of figure 


The 


member 


in London. Atheneum Club made 
honor eon 
Pune hi 


societies banqueted him; 


him a visiting (an 


sidered next to knighthood) ; 


quoted him; his 
as before, were besieged by 
likely to 
of the Lang- 
ham smoking-room with a group of Lon- 
Reade, Col- 
others—frankly 

Charles War 
London at the time 
Stoddard was 

fellow, and 
Clemens was very fond of him. His only 
Stoddard that he did 
iet laugh enough at his humorous yarns. 


apartments, 


eallers. Afternoons, one was 


Set hin in vy Poets’ Corner ” 
and American authors 
Miller, the 


rioting in his bold fancies. 


don 
lins, and 
ren Stoddard was in 
and acted as his secretary. 
delightful 


a gentle poel, a 


complaint of was 


Clemens once said: 
“Dolby and | 


the le eture, or 


used to come in after 
perhaps after being out 
to some dinner, and we liked to sit down 
and talk it over and tell yarns; and we 
expected Stoddard to laugh at them, but 
Stoddard would lie the 


and snore. Otherwise, as a secretary, he 


there on couch 
was perfect.” 

The great Tichborne trial was in prog- 
then, and the 
literate impostor trying to establish his 
the rightful great 
highly diverting to Mark 
He wanted to preserve the evi- 


ress 


spectacle of an il- 
claim as heir to a 
estate Was 
Twain. 
dence as future literary material, and 
Stoddard after patiently col- 
lected the news reports and neatly pasted 
them 


day day 
into serap-books, where they still 
rest, a record of that now- 
forgotten The Tichborne trial 
recalled to Mark Twain the claimant in 
the Lampton family who from time to 
time wrote him long letters, urging him 
to join in the effort to establish his rights 
to the earldom of Durham. This Amer- 
ican claimant was a distant cousin, who 
had gotten hold of, or had 
fabricated, a full set of documents. ‘ 
He wore a sombrero, with a stuffed rattle- 
snake for a band, and a belt with a couple 
of six-shooters, and signed himself as the 
rightful heir of Durham.” 
Colonel Watterson (also a 
connection), has written: 


complete 
farce. 


“ somehow 


Lampton 
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During the Tichborne trial, Mark and | 
were in London, and one day he said to me 
‘Il have investigated this 
down at the Herald's oflice. 
to it. The 
Karldom of 
There 


Durham business 
There is nothing 
out of the 


Lamptons passed 


Durham a hundred years ago. 
the title 
lapsed; the present earldom is a new crea 
tion—not in the same family at all; but I'll 
tell what, if you'll put up $500, Ill 


put up $500 more, we'll bring ou chap over 


were never any estates; 


you 


here and set him in as claimant, and, my 


word for it, Kennedy’s fat boy won't be a 


marker to him, 


Mark 


never earried 


It was a characteristic Twain 


project, one of the sort he 


out in reality, but loved to follow in 


he 
continued 


faney, and with the pen sometimes. 
“Rightful Earl of 
io send letters for many years after that 
them still but he aid 
establish his No but 
Mark Twain ever really got anything out 
of it. Like land, it fur- 
nished material, by and by, for a book. 


Durham ” 
(some of exist), 


not claim. one 


the Tennessee 


Clemens lectured steadily at the Han- 
over Square rooms during the two months 
of his and it 
toward 


London, only 
this 


audience began to show 


stay in 
the 
gagement that thi 


was 
end of astonishing en 
any signs of diminishing. Early in Jan- 
uary he wrote to Twichell: 


I am not going to the provinces because 
I cannot get halls that are large enough. 1 
always felt cramped in the Hanover Square 
rooms, but T find that everybody here speaks 
with awe and respect of that prodigious hall 
and wonders that I could fill it 

IT am hoping to be back in twenty days, 


sO long. 


but T have so much to go home to and enjoy 
with a that it hardly 
possible that it can come to pass in so un 
world 


seems 


jubilant joy 


certain a as this. 


He sailed January 13, 1874, on the 
Parthia, and two weeks later was at home, 
well. The Gilded 
Age had been issued a day or two before 
Christmas, and was already in its third 
edition. By the end of January twenty- 


where all was going 


six thousand copies had been sold, a sale 
that had inereased to forty thousand a 
month later. The 
gressing, though it 
finished. Mrs. Clemens was in good 
health. Little Susy full of 
American activities as to earn the name 


new house was pro- 


was by no means 


was sO 
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of “The Modoc.” The promise ot the 
year was bright. 

But there are always vexations—iies 
in the ointment, as we say. It was War- 
ner who conferred the name of Esechol 
Sellers on the chief figure of the col- 
laborated novel. Warner had known it 
as the name of an obscure person, or 
perhaps he had only heard of it. At all 
events, it seemed a good one for the 
character, and it had been adopted. But 
behold, the book had been issued only a 
little while when there rose “out of the 
Vasty deeps ” a genuine Eschol Sellers 
who was a very respectable person. Ile 
was a stout, prosperous -looking man, 
gray, and about fifty-five years old. He 
came into the American Publishing Com- 
pany’s offices and asked permission to 
look at the book. Mr. Bliss was out at 
the moment, but presently arrived. The 
visitor rose and introduced himself. 

“ My name is Eschol Sellers,” he said. 
‘You have used it in one of your pub- 
lications. It has brought upon me a jot 
of ridicule. My peopl wish me to sue 
you for ten thousand dollars damages.” 

He had documents to prove his iden- 
tity, and there was only one thing to be 
done; he must be satistied. Bliss agreed 
to recall as many of the offending 
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volumes as possible and change the nam« 
on the plates. He consulted the authors, 
and the name Beriah was substituted for 
the offending Eschol. It turned out that 
the real Sellers tamily was a large one, 
and that the given name Eschol was 


not uncommon in its several branches. 


Howells tells delightfully of a visit 
which he and Aldrich paid to Hartford 
just at this period. Aldrich went to visit 
Clemens, and Howells to visit Charles 
Dudley Warner—Clemens coming as far 
as Springfield to weleome them. 

On the way hack to Boston, Howells 
and Aldrich planned a subscription book 
which, like Roughing It and The Inno 
cents, would “ sell straight along like the 
Bible.” It was to be called Twelve Mem 
orable Murders. They had dreamed two 
or three fortunes by the time they had 
reached Boston, but the project ended 
there. 

‘We never killed a single soul,” How- 
ells said once to the writer of this 
memoir. 

Clemens was always urging Howells to 
visit him after that. He offered all sorts 
of inducements. 

You will find us the most reasonable 
people in the world [he wrote]. We had 

thought of precipitat 


ing upon you Creorge 











Warner and his wife 
one day; Twichell and 
his jewel of a wife an 
other day, and Charles 
Perkins and wife an 
other. Only those 
simply members of out 
family they are. But 
Ill close the door 
against them all 
which will “ fix” all 
of the lotexcept 
Tw ichell, who will no 
more hesitate to elimb 
in the back window 
than nothing. 

And you shall go to 
bed when you please 
get up when you please 
talk when you please 
read when you pleasé 

A little later he 


was urging Howells 








THE FAmMity Group aT Quarry | 


This picture is described in detail in Mark Twain's letter, page 116 


or Aldrich or both 


— of them to come to 


Hartford to live: 














THE STUDY AT QUARRY FARM, WHERE 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
to our 


Hall, 


Stowe’s 


the house next to 
where we drive in to go 
sell for $16,000 or 
your work just as 
Can't 
Will one of you boys buy that house? 


who lives in 
just 
new house), will 


You 


here as in 


$17,000, can do 


well Cambridge you? 
Come! 
Now, say ves, 

blessed 
the 


any 


Certainly those golden, 
and perhaps, as Howells says, 
like 
certainly not in Hartford, for the 
old group that made them no longer as- 

Hartford about this time 

of shrine for all literary 
for other notables as 


were 
days, 
not shine on their 


sun does 


more 


sembles there. 
became a sort 
visitors, and well, 
whether of from  over- 


It was the half-way place between 


Ame rica or 
Seas, 
Boston and New York, and pilgrims go- 
rested there. It 
is said that travelers arriving in America 


ing in either direction 


were apt to remember two things they 
Niagara Falls and Mark 
But the Falls had no such recent 


advertising advantage as that spectacular 


wished to see: 
Twain. 
success in London. Visitors were apt to 
begin in Hartford. 

The Clemens household went to Quarry 
Farm in April, leaving the new house 
onee more in the hands of the architect 
and builders. It was costing a vast sum 
of money, and there was a financial stress 
upon the land. Mrs. always 
prudent, became a little uneasy at times, 
though without warrant in those days, 
for her business statement showed that 


Clemens, 


her holdings were only a little less than 

a quarter of a million in her own right, 

while her husband’s books and lectures 
Vor. CXXV.—No 1745.-15 


MARK 





TWAIN WROTE “ TOM SAWYER” 


had been highly remunerative and would 
be more so. They were justified in liv- 
ing in ample, even luxurious, comfort 
and how free from financial worries they 
might for the 
days! 
Truly, 
laughed. 


have lived rest of their 


but 
great 


fortune not smiled, 


Every 


only 
brought 
bundles of letters that sang his praises. 
Robert Watt, had 


books into Danish, wrote of their 


mail 


his 
wide 
Madame 


who as early as 


who translated 
popularity among his people. 
Blane (Th. Bentzon), 
1872 had translated the Jumping Frog 
into French, and published it, 
tended comment on the author and his 
work, in the Re rue des De Ur Mondes, 
was said to be preparing a review of 
The Gilded Age. All the world seemed 
ready to do him honor. 


with ex- 


Of course, one must always pay the 


price—usually a vexatious one. Bores 
stopped him on the street to repeat an- 
cient and witless stories. Invented anec- 
dotes—some of them exasperating ones 

went the rounds of the press. Impostors 
in distant localities personated him, or 
claimed to be near relatives and obtained 
favors 
Trivial benefactions of 
every kind took the savor from his daily 
mail. Letters from 
were so numerous that he prepared a 


“form ” letter of reply. 


sometimes money—in his name. 


letters, seeking 


literary aspirants 


Deak Srr on Mapam,—Experience has 
not taught me very much; still it has taught 
me that it is not wise to criticize a piece of 
literature except to an enemy of the person 








errors 


» 
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who wrote it; then, if you praise it, 
enemy admires you for your honest manli- 
ness, & if you dispraise it he admires you 
for your sound judgment. 
Yours truly, 

S. L. C. 


As early as 1872 Mark Twain had con- 


templated one of the books that will 
longest preserve his memory, The Ad- 


The successful 
result of Roughing It naturally made him 
cast about for other autobiographical ma- 


ventures of Tom Sawyer. 


terial, and he remembered those days 
along the river-front in Hannibal—his 


skylarking adventures with Tom Blank- 
enship, the Bowen boys, John Briggs, and 
the rest. 
material inviting material it 
and now in the luxury of 
Quarry Farm he set himself to weave the 
fabric of his youth. 


ile recognized these things as 
pleasant, 


was cool 


He found summer-time always his best 
period for literary effort, and on a hill- 
side just by the old quarry Mrs. Crane 
had built for him that spring a study— 
a little room of windows, somewhat sug- 
gestive of a pilot-house overlooking the 
long sweep of upland grass and the dream- 
like city below. Vines were planted that 
in the course of time would cover and em- 
bower it; there was a tiny fireplace for 
chilly days. 

He worked steadily there that summer. 
He would go up mornings after breakfast, 
remaining until nearly dinner-time—say, 
until five o’elock or after—for it was not 
his habit to eat luncheon. Other mem- 
bers of the family did not venture near 
the plaee, and if he was importantly 
wanted they blew a horn. Each evening 
he brought down his day’s performance 
to read to the assembled family. He felt 
the need of audience and approval. 

The Tom tale progressed 
steadily and happily. In a letter to Dr. 
Brown the author said: 


Sawyer 


IT have been writing fifty pages of manu- 
script a day, on an average, for some time 
now, on a book (a story), and consequently 
have been so ‘wrapped up in it and dead to 
everything else that I have fallen mighty 
short in letter-writing. ... 

On hot days I spread the study wide open, 
anchor my papers down with brickbats, and 
write in the midst of the hurricane, clothed 
in the same thin linen we make shirts of. 


He incloses some photographs in the 
following letter: 
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that 
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The group (he says) represents the vine- 
clad carriage-way in front of the farm-house. 
On the left is Megalopos sitting in the lap 


of her German nurse-maid. I am sitting be- 


hind them. Mrs. Crane is in the center. 
Mr. Crane next to her. Then Mrs. Clemens 
and the new baby. Her Irish nurse stands 


at her back. Then comes the table waitress, 
a young negro girl, born free. Next to her 
is Auntie Cord (a fragment of whose history 
She is the 
cook; was in slavery more than forty years. 
And the self-satisfied wench, the last of the 
group, is the little baby’s American nurse 
maid. In the middle my mother- 
in-law’s coachman (up on errand) has taken 


I have just sent to a magazine). 
) g 


distance 


a position unsolicited to help out the 
picture. No, that is not true. He was wait- 
ing there for a minute or two before the 
photographer came. In the extreme back- 


ground, under the archway, you glimpse 
my study. 
The “new baby” ‘Bay,” as they 


eame to eall her another little 
daughter, born in June, a happy, healthy 
addition to the household. In a letter 
written to Twichell we get a sweet sum 
mer picture of this period, particularly 
of little sunny-haired, two-year-old Susy: 


- was 


There is nothing selfish about the Modoe 
She is fascinated the The 
Modoe rips and tears around outdoors, 
most of the time, & consequently is as hard 
as a pine-knot & as brown as an Indian. 
She is friend to all the chickens. 
ducks, turkeys, & guinea-hens on the place 


with new baby 


bosom 


Yesterday as she marched along the winding 
path that leads up the hill through the red 
clover beds to the summer-house, there was 
a long procession of these fowls stringing 
contentedly after her, led by a stately rooster 
who can look the Modoe’s head. The 
devotion of these vassals has been purchased 
with daily largess of Indian meal, & so the 
Modoc, attended by her body-guard, moves 
in state wherever she goes. 


over 


There were days—mainly Sundays 
when he did not work at all—peaceful 
days of lying fallow, dreaming in shady 
places, drowsily watching little Susy or 
reading with Mrs. Clemens. Howells’s 
Foregone Conclusion was running in the 
Atlantic that year, and they delighted 
in it. 

At other times he found comfort in 
the society of Theodore Crane. These 
two were always fond of each other, and 
often read together the books in which 
they were mutually interested. They had 
portable hammock arrangements which 
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they placed side by side on the lawn and 
read and discussed in pleasant comrade- 
ship. The 
one of the books they liked best, and there 


was a story of an 


Mutineers of the Bounty was 


leeland farmer—a hu- 
that 
Also there were certain articles 


man document had an untading 
interest. 


in old 
the 1/ 


numbers of 


lantic that 
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would be excepted ; Lecky was not theol- 
but the history of it; taste for 
poetry would develop later, though it would 
never become a fixed quantity, as was his 
His in- 
terest in these amounted to a passion. 
The reference to “ Auntie Cord,” in the 
letter to Dr. Brown, 
Mark 


his 


ory, 


devotion to history and science. 


brings us to 





they read and re- 
Pe pys's 
Two 


the 


read, and 
Diar , 
Years 
Vast, 


the Andes because 


and 
Before 


and a book on 


of that long-ago in- 
terest, perhaps, still 
Mark 
not so 
but 


bo ks 


fascinating. 
Twain read 
may books, 
read a few 
often. Those named 
were among the lit- 
erature he asked for 
his 
Quarry 
Farm. Without 
them the farm and 
the would 
not be the same. 
Then 


Lecky ’s 


each year of 


return to 


summer 


there was 
History of 
Morals. 
The re were periods 
read 

and 
discussed it in orig- 
inal 
dox 


European 
when they 
Lecky avidly 


unortho- 
Mark 


Twain found = an 


and 


ways. 





first con- 
tribution to the 
Monthly 
Howells, in his 
Recollections of his 
1tlantic editorship, 


Twain’s 


Atlantic 


referring to 
Western 


contributors, 


after 
certain 


says: 


Later Mark 
Twain, originally of 
Missouri, but then 
provisionally of 
Hartford, and 
ultimately of 


came 


now 
the 
not to 
the universe. He 
first with “A 
True Story,” one of 


solar system, 
say 
came 
those pieces of 
humanity with which 
the South has atoned 
chiefly, if not solely, 
for all 
the 


through him 
its despite to 


negro. 


Clemens had long 
aspired to 
in the 
but 
literary 


appear 
Atlantic 4 
was his 
rating of 


such 








echo of his 
philosophies in 
He 
marginal 

the the world’s 
moral history—notes not always quotable 
in the family circle. 


own 

JOHN T 
Lecky. made 
frequent 
notes along pages of 
Mainly, however, 
they were short, crisp interjections of 
ussent or disapproval. 

On the back of an old envelope Mark 
Twain set down his literary declaration 
of this period: 

“T like history, 
facts 


and science. 


biography, travels, 


curious and 


happenings, 
And I detest novels, poetry, 
and theology.” 


But of 


strange 


course the Howells 


novels of 


RAYMOND AS COLONEL 


his work that he 
had hardly 
to qualify for its 

Twichell 
astonishment 
and triumph” when he was invited to 


SELLERS hoped 
pages. 


remembers his “ mingled 


send something to the magazine. 


He was obliged to “send something ” 


more than once before the acceptance of 


the 
even 


‘A True Story” narrative of 
Auntie Cord—and this acceptance 
brought with it the return of a fable which 
had though Howells 
hastened to express his own joy in it 

having been particularly touched by the 
author’s reference to Sisyphus and Atlas 
the Lhe 


accompanied it; 


as ancestors of tumble-bug. 
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‘True Story,” he seid, with its “ realest 
kind of black talk,” won him, and a few 
days later he wrote again: “ This little 
story delights me more and more. I wish 
you had about forty of ’em.” 

And so, modestly enough, as became 
him, for the story was of the simplest 
and most unpretentious sort, Mark Twain 
entered into the school of the elect. 

The inicrest in Tom and Huck, or the 
inspiration for their adventures, gave 
out at last, or was superseded by a more 
immediate demand. As early as May, 
Goodman, in San Francisco, had seen a 
play announced there, presenting the 
character of Colonel Sellers, dramatized 
by Gilbert S. Densmore, and played by 
John T. Raymond. Goodman immediate- 
ly wrote Clemens; also a letter came from 
Warner in Hartford, who had noticed, 
in San Francisco papers, announcements 
of the play. Of course, Clemens would 
take action immediately; he telegraphed, 
enjoining the performance. Then began 
a correspondence with the dramatist and 
actor which in time resulted in an 
amicable arrangement by which the 
dramatist agreed to dispose of his version 
to Clemens. Clemens did not wait for 
it to arrive, but began immediately a 
version of his own. Just how much or 
how little of Densmore’s work found its 
way into the completed play, as presented 
hy Raymond later, cannot be known now. 
Howells conveys the impression that 
Clemens had no hand in the authorship 
beyond the character of Sellers as taken 
from the book. But in a letter. still 
extant, which Clemens wrote to Howells 
at the time, he says: 


I worked a month on my play, and 
launched it in New York, last Wednesday. 
I believe it will go. The newspapers have 
been complimentary. It is simply a setting 
for one character, Col. Sellers. As a play 
I guess it will not bear critical assault in 
force, 

Raymond, in a letter which he wrote 
to the Sun, November 3, 1874, declared 
that “not one line” of Densmore’s 
dramatization was used, “except that 
which was taken bodily from The Gilded 
{ge.” During the newspaper discussion 
of the matter Clemens himself prepared 
a letter for the Hartford Post. This 
letter was suppressed, but it still exists. 
In it he says: 
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| entirely re-wrote the play three separate 
and distinet times. I had expected to use 
little of his (Densmore’s) language and but 
little of his plot. I do not think there are 
now twenty sentences of Mr. Densmore’s in 
the play, but I used so much of his plot 
that I wrote and told him that I should pay 
him about as much more as I had already 
paid him in case the play proved a success 
I shall keep my word. 


This letter, written while the matter 
was fresh in his mind, is undoubtedly 
exactly in accordance with the facts. 
That Densmore was fully satisfied may 
be gathered from an acknowledgment, in 
which he says: “ Your letter reached me 
on the 2d, with check. In this place per- 
mit me to thank you for the very hand- 
some manner in which you have acted in 
this matter.” 

Warner, meantime, realizing that the 
play was constructed almost entirely of 
the Mark Twain chapters of the book, was 
apparently willing that his collaborator 
should undertake the work and responsi- 
bilities of the dramatization and reap 
such rewards as might result from the 
venture. Various stories have been told 
of this matter, most of them untrue. 
There was no bitterness between the 
friends, no semblance of an estrangement 
of any sort. Warner very generously and 
promptly admitted that he was not con- 
cerned with the play, its authorship, or 
its profits, whatever the latter might 
amount to. Moreover, Warner was going 
to Egypt very soon, and his labors and 
responsibilities were quite sufficient as 
they stood. 

Clemens’s estimate of the play as a 
dramatic composition was correct enough, 
but the public liked it, and it was a 
financial success from the start. He em- 
ployed a representative to travel with 
Raymond, to assist in the management 
nd in the division of spoils. The agent 
1ad instructions to mail a eard every day, 
stating the amount of his share in the 
profits. Howells once arrived in Hart- 
ford just when this postal tide of fortune 
was at its flood. 


i 
} 


One hundred and fifty dollars—two hun- 
dred dollars—three hundred dollars—were 
the gay figures which they bore, and which 
he flaunted in the air. before he sat down 
at the table, or rose from it to brandish. 
and then, flinging his napkin in the chair, 
walked up and down to exult in, 
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Once, in later years, referring to the 
matter, Howells said: 

“He was never a man who eared any- 
thing about money except as a dream, and 
he wanted more and more of it to fill out 
the spaces of his dream.” 

Which was a true word. Mark Twain 
with money was like a child with a heap 
of bright pebbles, ready to 
pile up more and still more, 
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He 


Clemens was 


its 
the 
steadily 


for this happy condition. 
beacon-light, but Mrs 
around which 
When the great ones of the 
to pay court to America’s 
most picturesque literary figure, she gave 
welcome to them all, and filled her place 
at his side with such sweet and capable 


was 


axis its affairs 


rev¢ ilved. 


world came 





then presently to throw 


all 


gathering anew. 


them away and_ begin 


The Clemenses returned 
to Hartford to find their 
new house “ ready,” though 
stili full of 
decorators, plumbers, 


workmen 

and 
the various minions of labor 
that 
those 


make life miserable to 


with ambitions for 





q bihew Coser, Ove raphy rman ly 
Mapafines” 


Ca. 


Ax> 9 daliat iowa t, 


ays es, 
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new or improved _habita- 
The carpenters were 
still on the lower floor, but 
they moved in and camped 
about up - stairs 
were more or less free from the invader. 
The Vv had stopped in New York ten days 


to buy carpets and furnishings, and these 


tions. MARK 


in such rooms as 


began to arrive with no particular place 
to put them; but the owners were excited 
and happy with it all, for it the 
pleasant season of the year, and all the 
of the 
nating, while the daily progress of the 
fresh 
when they roamed through the rooms at 


was 


new features house were fasci- 


decorators furnished a surprise 
evening. 

As Mark Twain was unlike any other 
man that ever lived, so his house was un- 
like any other house ever built. People 
asked him why he built the kitchen tow- 
ard the street, and he said: 

‘So the servants can see the circus go 
without running out into the front 


” 


by 
vard 
Howells 


was another home 


that there 
it, and 
It was unique. 


assures us never 
like 


accept his statement. 
was the 


we may 

It 
home of one of the most aston- 
and personalities 
the world has ever known, yet was per- 
fectly and serenely ordered, and full of 
peace. Mark Twain was not responsible 


ishing unaccountable 
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dignity that those who came to pay their 
duties to him often returned to pay even 
greater devotion to his companion. 
Clemens had a boyish teasing tendency 
to disturb his wife’s exquisite sense of 
he would pretend 
a visitor that she had been violently 
indignant over some offense of his 


decorum. Sometimes 
© 
. per- 
haps he would Say: 


“Well, | 


and the crockery will begin to fly pretty 


contradicted her just now, 
soon.” 

She could never quite get used to this 
pleasantry, and a faint glow would steal 
over her face. He liked to produce that 
She loved 
but, “ wilful boy ” 


him, 
that he was, she must 


glow. him, she adored 


have found him “trying” sometimes. 
Yet always his manner toward her was 
tenderness itself. He regarded her 
some dainty bit of porcelain, and it was 
that 
about with a chair. Their union has been 
regarded ideal. That Twichell’s 


opinion and Howells’s. The latter says: 


as 


said he was always following her 


as is 


Marriages are what the parties to them 
alone really know them to be, but from the 
outside T should say that this marriage was 


one of the most perfect. 
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BY JAMES 


HEN Edward opened sleepy 
\W eyes on the morning of Sept. 

25, 1898, he was dimly aware 
of a gray wind grieving about the little 
frame house, shadows flying on the white 
walls, and an exquisite smell of burning 
leaves. Dreamily he longed to go on 
some perilous adventure through stripped 
woods and remote mountain  flumes; 
something wild in the autumn evoked 
something wild in his boy-heart, telling 
him plainly that he belonged to the out- 
door earth. Then all at once he saw the 
stout, shiny-black shoulders of his mother, 
and got a glimpse of her flabby face. He 
was shocked to see tears trickling on 
her cheek. 

“Edward, ... congratulate... . You’re 
a big boy now.” 

Her moist lips indented his cool cheek. 
Impulsively he embraced her, wanting 
to sob himself. Yes, it was his birth- 
day, and he was fourteen years old! 
His mother kissed him three times, and 
repeating “big boy ” over and over, left 
the room. Ile could not divine, of 
course, that she was kissing her child 
good-by, that the baby that had been her 
very own from the first throb in her side 
through all the startling years of growth 
was now definitely sundered from her, to 
go his own way in forgetfulness. He had 
ceased to be hers: he now belonged to 
himself. 

Yet some of this feeling of indepen- 
dence invaded him while he dressed; he 
was deliciously conscious of maturity, 
the putting away of childish things, the 
sense of stepping into the world. Hence 
his elder sister angered him when she 
ealled mockingly through the door: 

“ Congratulations, kid. I suppose you 
think you’re a whole lot, now you're 
fourteen.” 

Sut Fanny had always been con- 
temptuous. It was the price he paid for 
not being born ahead of her. 

Retaining his dignity with effort, he 
went down the stairs to the dining-room. 
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As he expected, his dry little father—th 
fifty-year-old express-company clerk 
was sitting at. table, with newspaper at 
the right and coffee and eggs befor 
him. Old Ferguson’s hair was just turn- 
ing gray over his puckered, small-eyed 
face. One ink-stained hand grasped th 
newspaper, the other stirred the coffe 
with a spoon. 

Edward stood a moment uncertainly, 
an awkward, lean boy, spare-faced, brown- 
haired, in short trousers he had out 
grown. He and his father had few words 
for each other; they were natural an 
tagonists, the youth adventurous, th 
man mechanical. 

Yet this morning Old Ferguson looked 
up consciously and shyly smiled. Then 
he tentatively held out a hand, and Ed 
ward, grinning uneasily, had ta offer 
his own. 

“T congratulate you, Ed. Come on, 
come on, sit down.” 

A note of excitement in his father’s 
voice set his heart pounding. He took 
the seat, and sat stiffly, his cheeks burn 
ing. He had not expected a present, and 
yet such things have been, could be 
again in a world of daily miracles. 
Subtly he felt that his father was strug 
gling with supreme emotions and a n: 
tive inability to express his thoughts. 

The old man began rubbing his hands 
together. 


“ Ed,” he said, dryly, “ you’re fourteen 
now, not a child any more—eh, eh?” He 
loosed a thin cackle of laughter. “ Your 
mother and I have been talking together. 
You’ve had as much schooling as I, which 
is as much as a fellow ought to have. 
The best schooling comes from fighting 
your own way. When I was fourteen 
I got five dollars a week, and look at me 
now! I’m making thirty-five dollars.” 

Edward felt as if he would choke, but 
so did his father. From the elder to 
the younger a great fact was transmitted; 
namely, that another man was to be add 
ed to civilization. And yet a silver watch 
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r un would have made the boy glow 
nore, 

His father began fingering the news 
paper. 


l’ve got two birthday presents for 
uu, Ed eh, eh?” Again the thin 
ackle. “It will cost me nearly ten dol- 
lars. How’s that—eh? Listen.” He 
pressed his forefinger down on a large 
black-faced advertisement: “* Sacrifice 
Sale of Suits; Positively Closing Out; 
Exceptional Values for Exceptional 
Men; Stokes & Co., Broadway and 
Chambers Street.” He ran his finger 
down the page. “Here it is. Listen. 
‘Trousers; we have a small lot of Eng- 
lish grays, blacks, and pepper-and-salt. 
To those who come early, $4.75.’ 7 

Edward gasped. He could not seiz 
on the thrilling fact that was knocking 
at his brain. His father looked up and 
laughed: 

“Your first pair of long pants, Ed 
ward. How’s that—eh?” 

Then Edward laughed, too. Now he 
was actually a man; now, by plunging 
his thin legs into cylinders of cloth, he 
was veritably stepping into manhood. 
There was no denying his ended child- 
hood, 

His father, with smothered excite- 
ment, turned the pages of the paper, 
found another advertisement. 


“YOU'RE TO TAKE A JOB, EDWARD, AND BE A Man"’ 


“ That’s one present here’s the other.” 
He spoke like a man making over a for- 
tune to his son. “ Listen. ... ‘ Atwood’s, 
Brain-Brokers. We find the right Man 


for the right Job. Are you _ hiring 
Brains? Come to us.’ Edward, how’s 


that—eh ?” 

Edward murmured timidly, “T don’t 
know.” 

“Employment ageney, Ed, best in the 
city : costs fire dollars down, 10 per cent. 
of first year’s salary. Of course ’—he 
tried to speak in an offhand manner, but 
his excitement leaked through—* I could 
get you in at the express company, but 
it’s better for a boy to stand on his own 
feet—tight his own way. You’re to take 
a job, Edward, and be a man.” 

They gazed a moment at each other, 
the soul of each betrayed by the dilated 
eyes. His father’s soul was saying, 


“You are on my level now, my job with 
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you is done.”  Edward’s was saying, 
“This monument has revolutionized my 
life.” The eandor was too much for both; 
Edward blushed, his father sought his 
newspaper, and spoke gruffly: 

“Hurry up now. with breakfast. 
You’re to come down-town with me.” 


They walked down the little Brooklyn 
back street, and took a crowded ear at 
the corner; they had to stand, hanging 
onto the straps. And Edward felt as the 
voung Indian must feel when for the 
first time he hunts with the tribe. In- 
stead of trudging lazily through the 
streets to school, a part of the humdrum 
domestication of the stay-at-homes, the 
women, the babies, and the markets, he 
had joined the adventurous morning 
rush to the fighting city. He, too, was 
to have his placé in the red struggle of 
civilization, be part of the ever-recurring 
newness, risk, and previsioned creation 
of the future. He belonged to this rou- 
tine of the cars now: the population in 
transit drawn by the irresistible suction 
of necessity; their awakening all over 
the city by alarm-clocks and _ patient 
mothers, their speeded breakfast, their 
newspapers, their crowded ride, their ap- 
pointed place in the machinery of the 
world’s work, the work by which the hu- 
man world moves and grows from day to 
day. 

Ilis father handed him a part of the 
newspaper, but he did not read. Instead, 
as the ear slowly ascended the incline 
of Brooklyn Bridge, he looked out ea- 
zerly at the busy white-plumed ferries 
and harbor-craft with their bristling 
background of the sky-scraper city. The 
heavens were gray, the river a wet gray 
sheet, and the tiers of towers sent win- 
dow-shafts of yellow light into the gray 
atmosphere. Edward thrilled at the 
thought of entering that Forbidden City. 
Was not his passport the reaching of 
the working age? 

Then a black stream of people bore 
them swiftly over City Hall Park to 
mingle with the turbulent main current 
of Broadway, and they entered the 
crowded floor of Stokes & Co. And 
Edward went in a school-boy and came 
out. a raw recruit of industrialism. It 
was very simple, but unbelievably pro- 
found. Somehow the adventure ceased 


to thrill, the initiation appalled him. For 
he knew now that he had legs, and tha 
everybody else knew he had legs. IH 
felt like a Centaur, human only fro: 
the waist up, a monstrous beast below 
But, more than that, he had an inkling 
that he had put his legs not only int 
long trousers but also into the confines 
of a treadmill that would never releasi 
him. 

His disecomfiture was increased by th 
Brain- Brokers. These gentlemen § did 
business on the fourth floor of an offic 
building, and were reached by an eleva 
tor. The narrow entrance-hall, lighted, 
was lined on either side by young mei 
who took Edward’s measure so visibl: 
and audibly that he was merely a pair 
of pants slouching among them. Then 
brisk boy ushered father and son into 
the electric-lit presence of a Mr. Cobb, a 
smart and suave interviewer. Mr. Cobb 
was hopeful, Mr. Cobb was strenuous. 

“Big Business can get cheap help—all 
it wants—but Big Business depends for 
its continuance on Brains—and Brains 
are at a premium, Mr.—ah—ah—Fer- 
guson. It is our business to find th 
Brains, to put the right Man 
Truly an inspiring flow of formulas. 

It seemed a privilege to sign the con- 
tract that called for ten per cent. of the 
first year’s salary and to pay the five- 
dollar fee. Did it not mean that Ed- 
ward was Brains? 

Ten minutes later father and son stood 
out in the hall. It was a dramatie mo 
ment, the last prop was to be withdrawn, 
the vessel launched. Edward had a sen 
sation of drowning, and his father felt 
a rush of pity and affection. He spoke 
huskily, grasping Edward’s hand. 

“You’d better wait here to-day, Fd. 
You don’t want to miss the opportuni's 
when it comes along. Just hang around 
till five this evening. Here’s a dollar. 
Get your lunch at some dairy-place. So, 
now put on a brave front. I'll see you 
to-night.” 

Edward could say nothing. Hi 
grinned and flushed; but he felt the 
shameful tears rising when he saw his 
little father’s back disappearing throug! 
the doorway. Now he was alone in th 
world, with his fortune to make—th 
loneliest and, withal, the most abashed 
boy in the city. 
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He sat down on a chair against the 
wall, dismally waiting for the rather 
dreadful opportunity. 


After eight days Edward had a clearer 
notion of what he was. His father was 
plainly disappointed, his sister sharp in 
her growing scorn, and only his mother 
comforted him. Each day he arrived at 
nine sharp, and sat quietly till noon; 
took a hasty lunch, and returned until 
the oftice boy briskly put him out. 

“Say, you, there’s nothing doing. 
Gee! some folks is regular plants.” 

Ashamed to go home, Edward would 
wander the chilly streets, gazing in at 
the shop windows. 

He began to have a feeling that he had 
been duped, that the Brain-Brokers had 
been chiefly concerned in getting the five- 
dollar fee, and had no intention of find- 
ing a place for him. For not only was 
there a searcity of jobs, but all the op- 
portunities went to quite a different 
class of young men. Contrasted with 
this class, Edward was a ragged urchin. 
For they were the Ready-Made Young 
Men, the youth of the land who heeded 
the uplifted forefinger of the Captain of 
Industry in the advertisement, “ You 
Can Sueceed”; they had about them an 
air of success, the alert eye and the 
strenuous manner, the polished shoes 
and fresh shirt, the shaved face and the 
close-cut hair. Their brisk exteriors 
seemed to be saying, “ See, we are sub- 
servient, ready, bright, cheerful; we be- 
lieve in ‘Smile. ‘Do it Now,” ‘I’m a- 
hustling,’ ‘ Nothing Sueceeds Like the 
Appearance of Success.” Who could 
resist these products of the commercial 
school and the correspondence course— 
these cheerful Americans ? 

Poor Edward, in his unmatched 
clothes—thin, sensitive boy, modest and 
unobtrusive! What chance had he? 

And his waiting brought him a bitter 
inkling of the future. Edward had 
never done very well in school; it was 
after school-hours that he truly lived. 
It was when he was digging in the soil, 
tramping through distant woods, fish- 
ing in the sea, that he felt at home in 
the world. There was something un- 
tamed and savage in his nature, some- 
thing akin to the instinet of honking 
geese in autumn skies; the keen outdoor 


freshness that animals seem to lap up; 


the flavor of berries or sea-winds or sui 
on pine-needles. He desired to be a cel] 
in the wild nerve of Nature, sharing 
every sting and thrill of the life of 
earth.’ To put such a lad in the city was 
to make him acutely self-conscious, re 
pressed, shy. He knew now that he had 
given up his freedom and his true ea- 
reer, but he was helpless. 

Then there came on the eighth after- 
noon such a torrent of rain through th 
darkening streets that the Ready-Macdk 
Young Men could not risk their new 
suits, and stayed at home. Edward sat 
alone in the lighted hall. He could hear 
the rain on the outside windows, and he 
was desolated by the sound. 

All at onee Mr. Cobb appeared, 
glancing eagerly. His gaze rested on 
Edward with exasperated disappoint- 
ment, and he went back to his office. A 
mement later he reappeared, desperately 
scratching his head. 

“Say,” he began, “there’s a hurry-call 
here. You’re not just the man, but say, 

it’s a clerk-job down the Maxwell 
Steamship Co., Pier 9, foot of Rector 
Street. Say, how about making a bluff 
at it?” 

Edward rose, his heart paining with 
excitement and dread. Had the ghastly 
opportunity found him ? 

“T could try,” he murmured. 

“Tlere’s the slip. ’Phone if vou get 
it. If you don’t, say account the rain 
we were short, but to-morrow we'll send 
’em a crackerjack. Ask for seven to 
start.” 

Edward took the slip and went. He 
walked, his old umbrella overhead, but 
his long trousers getting a dreary soak- 
ing. Only a few people were in the 
street, bumping one another in their hur- 
ry. Cars were lighted; truckmen sat 
aloft their trucks in oil-suits, the shop- 
windows were white with mist. It was 
a long walk to Rector Street, and then 
down the narrow, sloping by-way to the 
river. Pier 9 stood black in the rain, 
with lighted upper windows, and, _ be- 
neath, huge stacks of covered cotton- 
bales and barrels of molasses. A south- 
going steamer was moored at the dock, 
and the longshoremen were rushing 
aboard a cargo of canned goods, shout- 
ing, hustling, and cursing. Trucks went 





LONG 


There 


with 


the 
the 


smell of 
smells 


in and out. was a 


sea, mixed saloon and 
sharp, sweet odor of molasses. 
heart choke 


as he ascended the boxed, white, 


Edward’s seemed to his 
throat 
rubber-sheathed steps to the second floor. 
The center was railed off 
clerks on all four 
electric bulbs, and on 
red - hot 
chill, weather. 
timidly on this floor, know- 
ing do. A clerk the 
near-by railing, working with his derby 
unlit 


square, with 
beneath 
floor 
pleasant 


sides busy 


the 
stove, 


sawdust 
stood a very 


in the wet Edward 


stood not 
what to beyond 
cigar in his mouth, 
happened to look up, and nodded affably. 
Edward 
and whispered incohe- 
rently : 
‘I’m 
wood’s.” 
be Atwood’s The 
pleasant. 
“They sent you for 
the job?” The clerk 
looked the incredulity 
then he 
smiled reassuringly. 
* Never mind; I'll tell 
Mr. Ramsdell.” 
He arose and 
behind the 
keeper’s standing desk. 
Mr. Ramsdell emerged 
immediately, a short, 
man, with 
a ruddy face and red- 
dish-black eyes. A 


shade was 


on and an 


advanced 


At- 


from 


voice was 


he voiced: 


went 


be Ti »k- 


red-haired 


green over 
the eyes, and he wore 
a shining alpaca coat. 
His voice was curious- 
ly high and_ shrill, 
but he measured his 
words. 


At- 


too, 


from 
He, 


incredulous, 


‘You’re 
wood’s - 


looked 


gazing over his glasses. 
* Well 


He opened a wicker 


come in.” 


gate, and led Edward 
to the tall desk. Then 
leaned against it, 
hands clasped, like an 
interrogating magis- 
trate. He eyed the slip. 


HE BEGAN TO HAVE 
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“ Edward Ferguson. 
Edward ¢” 


The use of his first 


°° How old are 
you, 
name was the one 
Edward 
His thumping 


human touch in eight days. 
warmed, relaxed, smiled. 
heart beat with greater ease. 
“ Fourteen.” 
“ Fourteen ! 
this job. Never worked before, did you?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Live at home with your folks?” 
“In Brooklyn, with 
mother, and my sister.” 
“What does your father do?” 
“Te’s a clerk the 


pany.” 


You’re pretty young for 


my father, my 


with express com 


A FEELING THAT HE HAD BEEN DUPED 































































































































































































































126 HARPER’S 
“ Well, I want to see your handwriting. 
Just take this pen and paper and write 
me a letter asking for the job.” 

It was a hard test. Finally Edward 
wrote : 


“ My pear Mr. Ramspeut,—I am a boy 
of fourteen, who has just finished school. 


“ATWOOD'S? THEY SENT YOU FOR THE 


It is time for me to go to work. I want 
to help with the family. i am willing 
to work very hard, and even if I wouldn’t 
know the work right away I would be 
glad to be shown. Will you give me a 
chance, and greatly oblige, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“Ep. Ferauson.” 


Mr. Ramsdell examined this document 
with care, and then smiled. But he spoke 
measuredly : 

“You want to be careful to cross the 
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t’s and dot the i’s. 
ly. But then, I suppose you are nervous 


You write too quick- 


to-day. Of course, you’re too young; but 
a fellow ought to have a chance. Sup 
pose you come to-morrow morning at 
eight-thirty, and try it.” 

Edward stood rooted. It was unbe 
lievable. He gasped 

“You mean—you'll 
try me?” 

“Ta.” 

Fresh blood seemed 
to rush through him 
a pulsing of militant 
musie, 

“And—” he mut- 
tered—*“ the salary ?” 

“Eight to start. Is 
that all right?” 

Then Edward began 
his business career 
with true business 
acumen. He dissem- 
bled. Was eight all 
right when he was will- 
ing to take five or six? 

“Oh yes,” he mur- 
mured, “that would 
do for a start.” 

Mr. Ramsdell put a 
hand on the _ boy’s 
shoulder, smiled pa- 
ternally, and glanced 
at Edward over his 
glasses. It was, with- 
al, a sweet and old- 
fashioned procedure. 

“ Then, Edward, you 
run home and tell the 
folks you’ve got your 
first job.” 
ton He did. The rain 

was fresh and cleans- 

ing; the crowded ears 
were intimate with human warmth; the 
shining lights of the shops and offices kept 
calling out: “ You belong, Edward; you’re 
one of us; we’ve taken you in out of the 
cold.” He felt alert, successful, impor- 
tant; he had independence now, and felt 
the first wave of manhood. He could see 
it all. Now he must have a key to the 
house; he must get new things for his 
room; he would pay board and have the 
right to come and go as he pleased; the 
gates of civilization were opening, and 
he could range at will into the dazzling 
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A LITTLE SONG OF 


heart of the world. He hurried down the 
side street to the frame house, tramped 
up the steps, rang the bell. It was later 
than he thought; the family was at sup- 
per. 

Fanny opened the door, the usual 
smirk on her face. Defiantly he brushed 
by her, entered the dining-room.  Ilis 
father and mother looked up, Fanny ap- 
peared in the doorway behind him. He 
waved his dripping umbrella. 

“T’ve got a job,” he cried. 

Excitement filled the room. 

“With the Maxwell Steamship Co., 
Pier 9, North River, foot of Rector 
Street.” 

His father and mother arose; the first 
was a gloating parent, reeking exultation, 
but the second was weeping at the ap- 
pearance of this stranger before her. 


A Little Song of 
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“And the pay?’ asked Old Ferguson. 

“ Right—eight—eight dollars a week!” 

“By damn!” cried Old Ferg, “I al- 
ways knew the boy was a wonder.” 

Sut the validity of the miracle was es 
tablished by Fanny. All she said was: 

“Eddy, Vll warm up your supper for 
you. You must be half dead, and you’re 
soaked through.” 

But her voice and look were merely a 
sign that Edward was at least potentially 
a man, and that she was a mere girl, 
taking second place. 

It was a triumph, the beginning of 
grown-up life. And yet, subtly, Edward 
could feel that he was a_ wild-hearted 
creature caught in the strange industrial 
web of civilization. Under the triumph 
was a tiny doubt, a skepticism. Was 
this, after all, the life for him? 


Love and Death 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


OVE met me at the parting of the ways. 
[ I heard youth turn 
I started at the summons in amaze, 

| woke again to suffer 
While snows lay white 


and call me in your voice, 


and rejoice. 


where once the violets grew, 


I, who had looked for only Death, saw you! 


Love beckoned at the pa 
And lightly as a swal 


rting of the ways, 
low on the wing 


He lured me to the long-since buried days 

Where lie the raptures of forgotten Spring. 
While ‘snows were spread where once the violets blew, 
1, who had hoped for only Death, found you! 


Love watched me at the 
With saddened eyes; 
“The road is short; it 
Not many days until 
So now that snows are 


parting of the ways 


Death stood so close beside. 


is not many days, 
you sleep,” Death cried. 
deep where violets grew, 


I, who must choose, take only Death; not you! 
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T was only recently, and most fortu- 

itously too, that I learned the truth 

about Spain’s great Queen. Of course 
they had told me in school how she of- 
fered to pawn her jewels for Columbus. 
That is a story likely to titillate the 
youthful faney; and the teacher, satis- 
fied accordingly, let pass the opportune 
moment for telling us that Isabella was 
not only the most wonderful woman of 
her day, but almost without exception 
of any day, and that American women 
even more than Spanish sheuld honor 
her; for the great work she did for Spain 
was undone by her descendants, but what 
she did for our own favored quarter of 
the globe has been our undying benefit. 

Somewhere, too, I had heard that sity 
story of how the Queen refused to change 
her chemise until Granada should be 
captured; and that, too, was an instance 
of a petty and dubious detail magnified 
and a splendid truth overlooked. Small 
wonder then, that, too busy in later 
vears to read, I should not have known 
the real, glorious Isabella until my inter- 
est was piqued that morning at Medina 
del Campo. 

We had just come from Valladolid 
(where poor Columbus died) to rest from 
midnight till early morning at Medina 
and then on to Zamora. But in the 
morning we learned at the station that 
the early train for Zamora ran only on 
Fridays; we must wait till noon. Our 
tormented night and unsavory breakfast 
did not incline us to return to the Hétel 
Victoria, even though we were shivering; 
in fact, we felt an annoyance with the 
whole village and would not investigate 
it. But to one side, out on a bare, brown 
hilltop, stood a huge ruined eastle, where 
there promised soon to be a full pour of 
morning sunshine. We climbed up to it. 
There, away from curious eyes, we ran 
races around it to get warm: and once 
warm and glowing, we tried, although in 
vain, to force the castle door. About 
nine o’clock a child came along who said 
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his mother had the keys—she threshed 
grain in there every morning. Soon sh 
came, and a door—not the main port 
cullis, for the drawbridge was gone and 
the moat impassable on that side, but a 
smaller turret door—was opened for us. 

The good woman knew a surprising 
amount about medieval fortress archi- 
tecture. She explained every passage, 
every trap-door, every archway. Then 
we must mount the turret, the only on 
where the spiral stairs were sufficiently 
intact. The rise was forbidding, twelv 
inches at least, and many steps miss- 
ing; but who would stop for that when 
she had said, “Come and see Isabella’s 
room—where the great Queen died.” 

Reaching it after much racking and 
wrenching of my poor joints, I said, 
flippantly (for it had not yet dawned on 
me that I was speaking of one of earth’s 
great ones), “Small wonder she died 
after climbing those stairs!” 

The shriveled, wiry little peasantess 
looked past me contemptuously. “ The 
Queen,” she said, reverently, “had a 
great affection for this place. It is in 
the heart of old Castile, and she loved 
Castile passionately. She knew every 
inch of the province. You know she 
lived in the saddle? Si, senora, through 
two wars. Poor lady! Her last ride 
was from Segovia here. She had gone 
for a brief rest after long nursing her 
daughter Joan the Mad. And the next 
day, on learning that Joan had left 
the castle alone and afoot to walk to 
Flanders, Isabella mounted her horse 
again and galloped back. You know she 
always kept the fleetest Andalusian 
horses? Si, sefvora. she rode all night. 
They had brought the Princess back, 
meanwhile, but no farther than the gate, 
where she insisted on remaining to make 
a fresh start in the morning; and that’s 
where her poor heartbroken mother 
found her—down there” (pointing to 
the main entrance)—“ and coaxed her in- 
doors. Poor Isabella! She led a pure 
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THE GREAT QI 


and noble life only to die of a broken 
h art.” 

The story, told in that same language 
that Isabella’ herself had spoken, touched 
me strangely. I looked in awe around 
the dim, destitute, dungeon - like brick 
room where the Queen breathed her last 
one dreary November morn some four 
hundred years ago. The tale kept re- 
peating itself in my mind—it was tre- 
mendous. Here was a woman who rode 
through two campaigns (always mounted 
on the swiftest of Andalusian steeds); 
who generously and fearlessly enabled 
Columbus to discover a world for pos- 
terity; who was sovereign of a realm 
greater than imperial Rome had known; 
who was a devoted mother, and who died 
of a broken heart! Yes, it was tremen- 
dous. Brilliant gifts, courage that beg- 
gared description, an exalted imagina- 
tion (for only such would have given ear 
to the mad adventurer from 
Genoa )—these qualities have 
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she is nothing short of astounding. This 
is particularly the case if one has seen 
the forbidding, unsheltered country over 
which, from childhood to the grave, she 


was constantly dashing. Even to-day there 
is hardly a ten-mile stretch of good road 


in all Spain. Four centuries ago it was 
worse. In many parts, where Isabella’s 
horse carried her is still the only path 
some narrow mule-path skirting a deep 
gorge or some broad highway across the 
plains exposed to icy winter wind or 
burning summer sun and dust. Yet hér 
resistless energy never halted before sea- 
son, time, or route. As the custodian of 
the castle had said, the Queen literally 
lived in the saddle. 

Isabella was born at Madrigal—Madri- 
gal of the High Towers—near Avila, on 
the 22d of April, 1451. The word Madri- 
gal means a blithe song. The name is 
irony, for, like most of Castile, the re- 





too often been unsuitably 
lodged in some ill - living 
male sovereign. If, instead, 

noble-minded woman had 
possessed them I must know 
of her. 

Soon after in Madrid the 
chance eame for reading 
what manner of woman this 
Isabella was. With each 
day’s reading the wonder 
quickened ; and even had I 
found in her less of those 
queenly qualities attributed 
to her that morning in her 
death-chamber by her hum- 
ble countrywoman, I would 
still have found enough to 
marvel at merely in her 
extraordinary physique and 
the great hazard she sub- 
jected it to in enforeing and 
executing her plans. As a 
great general, Isabella is one 
of the most stirring figures 
in Spain’s military annals. 
She was the first to organ- 
ize the army, which before 
her day had never known 
what uniformity of prepara- 
tion and action could ae- 











complish in warfare. As an 
indefatigable horsewoman 


MEDINA DEL CAMPO 


A turret of the lonely fortress where Isabella died 
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gion is bleak, treeless, stony; but there 
is this much fitness, that Isabella came 
like a pure, blithesome song into a fam- 
ily and a court that for corruption and 
have had 
On 
widow 


equals even 
among royalty. her father’s death 
his retired to Arévalo, 
where, aloof from self-seeking courtiers 
and crafty flatterers, little Isabella passed 
a sane and wholesome childhood, not re- 
appearing at court till she was thirteen. 
That she was and ever remained brave, 
absolutely honest, and self-reliant is as- 
tonishing when we learn that her father 
was a dissolute, fickle, timid creature, the 
tool of rascally sycophants. It has been 
written of him: “John IT. did but one 
thing for posterity—to leave behind him 
a daughter who in no way resembled her 
father.’ Nor can much be said of her 
mother’s early qualities. Having become 
John’s second wife through the machina- 
tions of the famous, or infamous, Alvaro 
de Luna, she immediately rewarded him 
by demanding his death. This is but one 
blot against her as Queen. But the 
young widow who retired to Arévalo and, 
shutting her door to lovers, devoted her- 
self to her children had changed. Per- 
haps she early realized that she was 
guardian of a genius. At any rate, to 
the end of her long, sad life—she died 
mad—she retained that genius’s deep 
devotion. 


debauchery few 


young 


Court must evér be a disappointing 
atmosphere to pure young princesses 
who go there eager to exercise a salutary 
influence on its morals. When Isabella 
called to join her imbecile half- 
brother Henry TV. and his licentious, 
self-willed young wife, her spirit must 
have groaned, but her tongue was dis- 
She had narrow escapes 
from mésalliances which, to suit his self- 
ish ends, Henry tried to thrust upon her. 
Fleeing finally from Henry’s court at Se- 
govia, she rode desperately to reach Car- 
defiosa, where her young brother lay dying. 
While in the convent of Sta. Afia mourn- 
ing him, the King’s powerful enemy, the 
Archbishop of Toledo, tried to place her 
prematurely on the throne. “ While my 
brother King Henry lives T have no right 
to the crown of Castile and Leon,” she 
firmly answered, and all his pictures of 
power and opportunity for cleansing the 
realm could not swerve her. She emerged 


was 


creet. some 
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from the convent only to join the mon- 
arch at Ocafa on his promise to pro 
claim her his heir; then she rode back 
to share her mother’s solitude at Madri 
gal and dream of being a truly great 
Queen, nothing more nor less. Henry 
soon repenting this just disposal of his 
kingdom, sent some ruffianly partisans of 
his to seize her, but the Toledan Arch- 
bishop hearing of it came and warned 
her. Vaulting in the saddle, she galloped 
with him to Valladolid. 

Here soon|after, |and in pawes of}her ’ 
half-brdther’s confmands, s ee arried the 
man of'| her choice,\ her ak sin 
Arong yr nis} to the or ee 
dom 6f Aragon.’ There ‘was no g&ather- 
ing of robed prelates and 
courtiers; no glory of silks and jewels 
for the bride herself. Strikingly hand- 
some though Isabella was, she contented- 


gorgeously 


ly donned her dark woolen riding-habit, 
and in the little private house where she 
was lodging at the time the simple wed- 
ding took So desperately poor 
were the young folks that they had to 
borrow the for the mar- 
riage féte they gave the town; after 
which they rode up to Duefias (you never 
read of Isabella being carried in a litter) 
and set up their little court. “ It is best 
for us to keep out of the way just now,” 
said the prudent young bride, who knew 


place. 


money modest 


that embarrassing princes were apt to 
die suddenly. So at unimportant Duefias 
they remained and there their eldest 
child was born, the Infanta Isabella. It 
is characteristic of the mother that just 
before this event she had impetuously 
ridden down to Valladolid to pacify the 
populace who had risen against the Jews. 

Ferdinand having gone to Aragon to 
help his warlike old father King John 
keep off the French, Isabella and her 
few adherents moved to Aranda. Hither 
her girlhood companion, Beatriz de 
Bovadilla, came to that her hus- 
band would effect a reconciliation with 
the disgruntled king brother if his sister 
would be present in Segovia on an ap- 
pointed day. So, leaving her child 
at Aranda, Isabella bravely rode back to 
the venerable rock-perched city of Se- 
govia, passing, no doubt, under Augustus’s 
marvelous Roman aqueduct which still 
stands above the town and whose broken 
arches she later repaired. The ride was 
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not in vain. So _ successful had the 


pacificator been that Henry came afoot 


to meet his sister, and himself led her 
white palfrey through the streets. Once 


more he said she was to be his succe ssor: 
and when the young husband Ferdinand 
joined his wife the same consideration 
was extended to 

him. 
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episode over, he fell in most enc rgetically 
with her schemes for building up a great 
and glorious united Spain. 

It is well for both that he did so. If 
ever there was need of unity in a royal 
household it was then. An opposing 
faction tried to put the dead King’s al- 





Here in Segovia 
there had been much 
riding back and forth 
meanwhile Isabella 
heard of Henry’s 
death. Immediately, 
in the old Aleazar 
of huge medieval 
towers, she had her- 
self proclaimed 
Queen of Castile, 
and then as simply 
and unostentatiously 
as one could imagine 
she went round to 
the little plaza and 
had herself crowned. 
It is thrilling to re- 
member this as you 
walk across the an- 
cient cobblestoned 
quare, with its band- 
stand in the very 
spot where the ear- 
penters hastily put 
up her coronation 
platform, and_ pro- 
ceed into the dim 
cathedral where she 
went to pray that 











she might be a good 
Queen. 

Isabella ascended 
the long - abused 
throne of Castile and 
Leon in 1474. Ferdinand was in Aragon 
at the time; and, learning that she had 
dared step promptly into her legitimate 
place, he came back in a churlish huff. 
Women had never ruled in his kingdom, 
and he objected to it in Castile. How- 
ever, this story was not started to show 
Ferdinand’s pusillanimity, but his wife’s 
greatness. She convinced him that it 
was not merely her right to rule that she 
was insisting upon, but their daughter's, 
should no son be born to them, so he 
graceiessly relinquished the quarrel. This 
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ISABELLA, QUEEN OF CASTILE 


From the Painting by R. Laplaza 


leged daughter “La Beltraneja.” whose 
father was, in fact, Beltran de Cueva. on 
the throne. As part of the scheme the 
old King of Portugal asked the child in 
marriage and then headed her forces 
against Isabella. Now, in real truth. did 
Isabella ride for her life back and forth 
over Castile. Those earlier dashes with 
her brother’s minions after her must 
have seemed tame by comparison. Not 
only did she go on special missions to 
the ends of the kingdom, but as Queen 
of a country without a capital she held 








her migratory court in Duefias, Valla- 
dolid, Tordesillas, Aranda, Avila, Toro, 
Segovia, Burgos. This is more than a 
mere list of names if it serves to sug- 
gest how, in consequence, all these bare, 
brown, decaying old towns hold to-day a 
rich enchantment of association. Amer- 
icans (I was one) have been found prowl- 
ing about Spain for some spot where the 
great Columbus is supposed to have 
lived, and passing by these places where 
his equally great patroness actually did 
live. 

If through this War of the Succession 
I seem to follow the Queen’s movements 
too closely, it is only to record the most 
unparalleled endurance heard of in a 
woman. First she summoned the few 
faithful adherents to meet her at Medina 

in the same grim Fortress de la Mota 

and asked what they could do toward 
raising an army. As the nobles for two 
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reigns past had become no better than 
heads of robber bands sallying out from 
their own castles, only those aided whose 
personal projects might be disturbed by 
the invasion of the Portuguese King. 
So meager indeed was their response 
that their Queen rode all day from one 
stronghold to another to win them over, 
for, after all, perhaps Isabella’s greatest 
gift was a persuasive tongue which, as 
they all knew, was backed up by absolute 
integrity. All day she rode, and fre- 
quently all night she dictated despatches. 
It was then she proved that astounding 
ability that stood in such good stead 
later in the Moorish war, for in face 
of all obstacles she assembled soldiers 
and supplies with the skill of a tried 
commissary-general. On May 1, 1474, 
she had only five hundred followers. 
By August 15th she had gathered an 
army of over forty thousand! 
One of her rides 
was all the way down 











to rocky Toledo to 
win back the once 
friendly Archbishop, 
who had now de- 
serted her. He had 
gone off in a_ sulk 
when he found that 
she, not he, was to 
be ruler of Spain. 
As primate his vas- 
sals and his revenues 
were enormous; she 
was penniless, with 
nothing back of her 
but a just cause. 
He was boasting that 
he had “raised her 
from the distaff and 
would soon send her 
back to it”; and the 
poor harassed Queen 
must have swallowed, 
along with the fine 
yellow dust, a chok- 
ing amount of pride 
on that long, bleak 
ride into Castilla 
Nueva. When she 
got to Toledo, he had 
left—gone up to A\l- 








THE FAMOUS ROMAN AQUEDUCT AT SEGOVIA 


Whose arches were repaired by Queen Isabella 


cala de Henares, the 
other side of Madrid, 
and thither she fol- 
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#7 She rode next to Se- 
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lowed him, only to 
receive, after her ardu- 
ous journey, his insult- 
ing refusal to see her. 
Nothing daunted, she 
redoubled her energies. 


govia, then back to 
Medina, where her 
friends urged her to 
rest and await the 
second little one that 
was soon to. arrive. 
But things were look- 
ing very black for 
Ferdinand up at Za- 
mora, with old King 
Alfonso and his enor- 
mous Portuguese army 
close by at Toro, and 
the forty thousand 
Spanish dwindled to 
less than half. In fact, 
Ferdinand urged  ac- 
cepting Alfonso’s offer 
to retire into Portugal 
on condition that the 
Castilian cities of Za- 
mora and Toro were 
given him. 














“Never!” eried the 
fearless Queen when 
she heard the message. Where | 
‘Not an ineh of our 
territory! Not a stone 
And she hastened on 


to say it to Ferdinand in person, which 


of our fortresses !” 


indiseretion cost her en roule the second 
child. But times were too strenuous for 
mourning or self-coddling, and we soon 
find this extraordinary woman at Zamora 
promising Ferdinand to continue up to 
Burgos, where she felt sure the revenues, 
supplies, and men they so desperately 
needed could be raised. If one knows 
Burgos—the coldest, most sunless city in 
Spain, set in an interminable expanse of 
barren mountains—one will see that it 
took a lion-hearted woman to penetrate 
the province in midwinter to persuade 
reluctant relays to come to her, and one 
is glad that her unparalleled fatigues 
were rewarded and that she led back 
several squadrons of light cavalry. 


She was again in Tordesillas, where 
the little one had so recently been lost, 


when news came of Ferdinand’s victory 


ALCAZAR OF SEGOVIA 


1 had herself proclaimed Que t Castile 


and the utter rout of the enemy. This 
was no oeeasion for her swift Andalusian 
steed. Slowly, humbly, barefoot, she led 
the people to the little Church of St. Paul 
in the suburbs and thanked God that her 
beloved Castile was saved entire. She 
now left on urgent business for Segovia, 
which was no sooner reached than 
Ferdinand summoned her back to deal 
with the disaffected people of Toro. It 
was a long and wearisome road to re- 
trace, but the Queen complied at once, 
covering the distance in amazingly short 
time; and as usual her silver tongue 
won over the malcontents. 

Meanwhile the determined old Al- 
fonso had gathered new forees and was 
raiding her borders toward the south. 
Immediately she led her best cavalry 
down into Estramadura new territory 
to her eyes—and met the invader with 
his own methods. She drove him back, 
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but it was not the end of the Sue- 
cession dispute. When he raised it again 
years after, Isabella listened to her aunt, 
his sister-in-law, and agreed to meet this 
lady at Aleintara on the border to see 
if the matter could not be settled by 
treaty. Once more Isabella rode the long 
two hundred and fifty miles into Estra- 
madura, and at Aleantara the two women 
arranged peaceably what the death of 
thousands of men had left unsettled. 

In the interim, those stormiest first 
years having been vanquished, Isabella, 
always cherishing her ideal of the great 
Queen she had resolved to be, toiled un- 
She pushed her studies far 
beyond the rudiments with which her 
tutor at Arévalo had equipped her. She 
learned Latin; she summoned savants to 
expound the laws to her. In short, she 
dedicated herself to the kingly office with 
a solemnity and an unselfishness rarely 


ceasingly. 


matched by any ruler, man or woman. 
Everything about her existed, as it were, 
only for that purpose. Her soul assumed 
the high stature of all things good and 
wise and just. And one smiles to learn 
that through all these years of masculine 
ever loved her needle.” 
Along with her wise supervision of her 
children this is the touch of nature that 
makes her kin to all her sex. Proud are 
the churches to-day that can show an 
altar-cloth embroidered and presented by 
Ysahel la Catoélica. 

In 1478 we find her publicly admin- 
istering justice every Friday in the beau- 
tiful Moorish Alefzar of Seville. The 
tangle of tribunal corruption and unjust 
confiscation which she here straightened 
out would have terrified a less intrepid 
heart. In every direction the results of 
the two preceding vicious reigns were 
harrowing; but, blind to the self-estab- 
lished rights of the nobility to filch from 
their vassals, she never deviated from 


“ 


occupations she 


her sentence of restitution; none were 
too high to escape justice, none too low- 
ly to come and personally demand it. 
At the same time she was working out- 
side the court-room for peace, and suc- 
eeeded in settling the century-old feud 
between the famous houses of Guzman 
and Ponce de Leon, that bitter feud that 
had spread more havoe in Andalusia than 
the war with Portugal had caused in the 
border provinces. 
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. It was while here in Seville, with far 
rides desisted from for the winter, that 
the longed-for boy came to her—the first 
living child in eight years. And when 
she rode soon after to church for th 
christening, past orange gardens and 
jasmine bowers, the superb gilt housings 
of her steed and her own rich robe made 
a different-looking horsewoman from thx 
one who, during nine preceding years, 
had so often galloped desperately, mud 
splashed or dust-choked, and with her 
kingdom at stake over the wastes of 
Castile. Once, indeed, the ride had been 
for something more precious than her 
kingdom; for about a year before, just 
after she had reached northern Torde- 
sillas from Estramadura, she learned 
that her little Isabella was in danger at 
Segovia —in the hands of threatening 
rebels. It was Beatriz de Bovadilla who 
brought her the news, that close friend 
she loved from the day they first saw 
each other as children to that last 
sad hour in the little turret chamber at 
Medina. How the mother rode night 
and day — past Olmedo and Villaguillo, 
never resting, till at Coca, twenty miles 
from her destination, sheer exhaustion 
forced her to pass a half-night in the 
castle there, now the most wonderful 
medieval fortress extant. But at the 
first flush of light in the east she was 
taking the remaining twenty miles that 
lay between her and her imperiled child, 
to force a denied entrance into her coro- 
nation city, and face alone the hostile 
mob in the courtyard of the old Aleazar. 
It was more than feminine charm and 
an eloquent tongue that did it—she made 
them a promise, and Isabella had never 
been known to break her word. The 
promise was in no sense a capitulation; it 
was nothing more than to thoroughly 
investigate their grievance and report to 
them next day. Her report was that 
they were entirely in the wrong; that the 
royal governor they complained of had 
simply carried out her orders; and these 
orders, having been formulated entirely 
for their good, must stand. At this firm 
statement the very mob that had so re- 
cently seized the governor and his royal 
ward cheered the intrepid Queen and dis- 
persed peaceably. 

Another ride, a most impetuous one, 
was when Ferdinand’s cousin Federigo, 
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woman so valiant in war could not re- 
main inactive in peace. She soon put a 
tight curb on the haughty and grasping 
nobles as well. Spurious mints, for 
many grandees had taken to counter- 
feiting, were suppressed; the Hermani- 
dad—a sort of police who 
cleared the country of bandits—was es- 
tablished; 
and so, some ten years after the war 
Portugal, Isabella and Ferdinand 
(he had meanwhile inherited Aragon) 


found 


honorary 


commerce Was encouraged > 


with 


themselves masters of a_ busy, 
thriving country which they had brought 
up from the depths of ruin to be one 
of the foremost states of Europe. 

Then it was that Isabella might have 
enjoyed a well-earned rest, or at least a 
respite, from that close personal super- 
vision that she had so unremittingly given 
to Spain’s affairs. She might, with a 
clearer conscience than any contempo- 
rary ruler, have settled down to noth- 
ing more serious in the way of monarchi- 
cal duties than to hold court and re- 
ceive the homage of her adoring subjects. 
But to be such a ruler was no part of her 
ambition; its appeal could not pale her 
splendid visions of a great Queen. 
was at last prosperous, but its remoter 


Spain 


interests, as well as those of all Europe, 
demanded that the Mohammedans should 
With the realiza- 
tion that here was a far stouter and 


leave European soil. 


skilfuler foe than had been encountered 
on the banks of the Duero, one that had 
battled every Spanish king for seven cen- 
turies, Isabella staked her all—and it 
had been dearly won—on the enterprise. 

In this war her activity was incessant. 
Surrounded now by a nobility of proven 
loyalty, she was not, as in her early 
reign, foreed to ride from eastle to castle 
and personally muster men, although all 
her statesmanship was needed to raise 
their number into the required thou- 
sands; but as she had become to her 
soldiers a mascot whose presence in camp 
was indispensable, she was constantly 
moving with them first from one frontier 
town to another of the Moorish king- 
dom: and later, when all was taken but 
that pearl of price, Granada, she sat 
down with them in the “tented field” 
under its walls. 

She had not started out with the army 
from Cordova, however, for another little 





one was soon to arrive, and Isabella had 
not forgotten the awful lesson learned 
years before at Tordesillas. But she 
nevertheless labored night and day to get 
food collected and transportation ar- 
ranged. “I confide to you the honor of 
this flag!” rang out her words to the 
departing men, and the cheering was 
deafening and hope ran high. Alas! th 
day after the baby, the little Maria, was 
born, Ferdinand came all the way back to 
Cordova, crestfallen and discouraged, to 
tell her of his defeat and to urge the 
postponement of the war. But Isabella 
sick was even more exhilarating than 
in the flush of health. With extraor- 
dinary fortitude she reinspired him 
with her own belief in a final victory 
and bade him go back to the frontier. 
“Glory is not to be won without danger,” 
she told him. But she knew now in her 
own heart that Ferdinand, though a 
valorous soldier, was not a great general 
and that the conduct of the war must 
fall on her. So she soon left her bed 
and followed to the scene of the conflict. 
Mounted on her war-horse and clad in 
“knightly mail” she rode among her 
troops; and “with her coming,” writes 
an old chronicler, “a grace seemed to be 
shed over the rugged features of war.” 

Finding the sick and wounded insuf- 
ficiently eared for, she established thx 
Queen's Tent, the first field hospital on 
record. She built roads and_ bridges. 
From Jaen, her base of operations, she 
sent fourteen thousand mules daily 
across the mountain-crest with grain 
to the army. She established a post that 
would bring her daily reports while her 
work as commissary - general separated 
her from Ferdinand, and sent back per- 
sonal letters to her nobles compliment- 
ing them on their successes or on good 
intentions that had failed. 

Next year government matters took 
her to Madrid, where in the forest of 
Manzanares she killed a fierce boar, and 
then to far-off Legrofio in the Pyrenees, 
and to Vitoria a little south of it, thence 
back to Cordova, and on to Baena on the 
Moorish frontier. Two years later she is 
north again, awaiting in the old Moorish 
palace at Aleala de Henares the birth of 
the last child, Catalina. “I would have 
given half my kingdom,” said Henry 
VIII. of England, “if Katherine had 
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been like her mother.” We may justly 
doubt his sincerity. Had Catalina of 
Aragon resembled her brilliant mother, 
the egotistical, domineering King would 
not have waited eighteen years to find 
a pretext for divorcing her. 

From this confinement to the success- 
ful close of the war in 1492 Isabella was 
seldom absent from Andalusia — once 
with Ferdinand to his bleak capital of 
Saragossa, and from there on to Vitoria. 
Valladolid and Medina, those two towns 
so familiar to her in early and more 
precarious days, again saw her, but only 
for a short time; for her whole heart 
was in pushing the Moorish war, and she 
was soon back in those kindlier and more 
fertile regions that she hoped to win for 
Spain. One by one the Moorish cities 
fell, and the Queen entered in triumph 
Malaga, Valencia, Murcia, Baza, Al- 
meria. Before Granada there was a 
long wait. One night her tent caught 
fire and she narrowly escaped in her 
night-clothes. This conflagration was so 
extensive that she decided to build a real 
town of stone where the tent town had 
stood; hence Santa Fé—the holy faith 
for which she was fighting—and frora 
Santa Fé she directed the rest of the 
war. 

At last, the second day of 1492, that 
year so great in Spanish and American 
annals, she rode out from Santa Fé and 
into Granada to receive the keys of its 
citadel from the conquered Boabdil. 
Four days later she and Ferdinand, most 
gorgeously arrayed, made their triumphal 
entry into the city and took up their 
quarters in the fairy-like palace of the 
Alhambra. Spain at last belonged to the 
Spanish. One might think Isabella’s 
work done and well done; for, whatever 
sympathy one may have for the expelled 
race, one must admit, all question of re- 
ligion aside, that the time had come 
when Christian monogamy practised by 
white men and Mohammedan polygamy 
practised by blacks could not dwell ami- 
cably side by side. All Europe owed 
Isabella a debt of gratitude for deciding 
this question forever. 

Sut a prouder day than that of her 
entry into Granada awaited her, and a 
territory far vaster than this fair 
Mediterranean province just won for 
her people, for that same year saw the 
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sailing of Columbus with the ships she 
had, against all opposition, furnished him. 

“T will undertake this for my own 
crown of Castile,” she had cried, when 
her ever-ealeulating and cautious consort 
would have nothing to do with the mad 
foreigner. But, of course, Ferdinand 
was with his wife to share the glory 
when the distrusted foreigner came back 
with the proofs of his sound theories and 
the gift of a world that Spain had ever 
dreamed of. 

This meeting between Columbus and 
his patroness took place in Barcelona 
the first we hear of Isabella’s presence 
in that great Catalan seaport—described 
by Cervantes as “the shelter of strangers, 
the hospital of the poor, the native place 
of the brave.” Columbus’s discovery 
really meant decline to the Mediter- 
ranean side of Spain, but that was all in 
the future, and the inhabitants could 
till join whole-heartedly in Europe’s 
colossal astonishment and Spain’s un- 
matchable triumph. Tere surely was the 
great Queen’s day of days. She could 
look back and smile at the time when her 
little court at Medina had searce enough 
to eat and when her sovereignty hung 
by a thread. She who had held Castile, 
married Aragon, and conquered Granada, 
had now played her part in aiding 
Christopher Columbus to “achieve re- 
sults more stupendous than those which 
Ileaven has permitted any other mortal 
to achieve.” Those who are capable of 
reconstructing the splendid seenes of 
that meeting in Barcelona will wonder, 
as I do, why we should not have in 
America monuments to both these great 
characters whose concerted efforts found 
our New World, instead of to one of 
them only. 

Strangely sad were the closing years 
of this extraordinary woman. She who 
could secure prosperous days for her 
people was powerless against the pranks 
which fate chose to play against her- 
self. Through all her amazingly active 
public career she had been a wise and 
devoted mother, and it was through these 
objects of her tenderest affections that 
she was to be stricken. There had al- 
ways been, of course, her husband’s in- 
fidelities; but since he had the decency 
not to intrude them at court, where she 
was determined that only the highest 
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moral tone should prevail, Isabella re- 
mained blind to them. In her children’s 
conduct there was nothing shameful, 
however, and the trouble that came 
through them she could mourn openly. 

Few women ever rendered such intel- 
ligent vigilance in the family circle. 
Now when she saw her children grown 
to irreproachable manhood and woman- 
hood, and she thought to rest her tired 
mind and body, the first great blow came. 
These were days of much giving in mar- 
riage, and to hand over a delicately nur- 
tured daughter into the keeping of a 
stranger hurts a mother. No wonder 
Isabella’s heart was heavy when she rode 
with Juana, the third child, in 1496 up 
to Santander to see her depart across 
the stormy waters of Biscay toward Flan- 
ders to marry the faithless Philip. It 
was a great match, for he was heir to 
Austria and Burgundy; but it was Isa- 
bella the mother, not Isabella the states- 
man, who strained the girl to her heart 
and wished to put off the departure, at 
least till fairer weather came. Only the 
year before she had seen her first-born 
carried off into Portugal to return, a dis- 
tracted young widow, ere six months had 
rolled away. Well for Juana had she 
been able to come back so soon to weep 
out a similar grief on her mother’s 
breast. The fleet that carried away 
Juana brought back a fair young daugh- 
ter-in-law, Philip’s sister, who was to 
marry Don Juan, the heir of Spain. 
Isabella tried to be gay, took the new- 
comer to her heart, and conducted her 
down to Burgos. At the brilliant wed- 
ding-feast that followed Isabella must 
have contrasted again this scene with’ 
that when she rode almost friendless into 
Burgos to ask for men and money. 

The wedding over, she rode with Tsabel- 
Ja the young widow down to Alefntara 
(where she and her aunt had once made 
treaty together). This ride was to end in 
another parting, for Isabella junior met 
and married here her late husband’s 
cousin, Prince Emmanuel of Portugal. 
Three days after the wedding news came 
that the recently married Juan, the apple 
of his mother’s eye and a Prince of great 
promise, had been stricken mortally ill 
on his honeymoon; and, crueler still, 
Emmanuel of Portugal begged her to 
keep the news for at least a few days 





from his bride. Ferdinand rushed off to 
his son’s bedside just as Isabella years 
before had dashed to her brother’s, but 
the heartbroken mother stayed on to 
smile and be gay with the wedding 
guests. But when all too soon the fatal 
news came, the young Juan’s mother and 
sister mingled their tears together. Isa- 
bella had lost her only son. Spain had 
lost its male heir. Her own loyal Castile 
would accept her eldest daughter, but 
Ferdinand’s kingdom of Aragon opposed 
a woman ruler. Thus not only was the 
mother love smitten, but thirty years’ in- 
cessant labor for a united Spain seemed 
now crumbling to nothing. It was a 
black moment even for one so habitual- 
ly courageous and hopeful as Isabella. 
Sut she conquered her grief as she had 
conquered everything else, and settled 
down to await serenely the little grand- 
son that must come from at least one 
of the three marriages just consummated. 
John’s came first; it was born dead. 

There was nothing to do but invite the 
eldest daughter and her husband to come 
to Toledo and be proclaimed the future 
sovereigns. Aragon, as feared, objected. 
For once Isabella lost that forbearance 
that had always distinguished her; and, 
though she bravely mounted for the long 
ride to Saragossa to win over the Ara- 
gonese Cortes, she had first said, “| 
would rather tame these insolent subjects 
by arms.” While she was there the ques- 
tion was settled for the moment by the 
birth of a son to the Portuguese couple. 
The young mother died. They brought 
her body to the stricken Queen up in 
grim old Saragossa, and there she laid 
her first-born away just as, only a year 
before, she had laid away her only son 
in dreary, rocky Avila. 

But Spain had a male heir, and with 
pathetic devotion Isabella watched over 
this motherless baby on whose life so 
much depended, only to see hirn fail daily 
and die. Then her hopes turned to 
Juana, who also had a boy, and Juana 
and Philip and the child were invited 
down from Flanders to be proclaimed 
heirs. Isabella, who had been down in 
mild Andalusia, rode up to Toledo to 
meet them, but was too ill to go on to 
Saragossa for the Aragon function. 

And now, worn and grief-stricken and 
with failing health, she was forced to 
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THE GREAT FONSECA FAMILY 


Where Isabella rested on her memorable ride to Segovia to gain possession of her 


witness her son-in-law’s shameless neg- 
lect of his wife, and to contemplate the 
impending ruin of the great kingdom she 
had built up once it should come to his 
hands. He, in December, 1502, unable 
longer to remain away from the gaieties 
of Flanders, left Spain, and, against all 
her entreaties, left Juana, too. Then 
upon this Princess settled that gnawing 
melancholy under the influence of which, 
as we have seen at Medina, she tried to 
rejoin him. Under this last affliction 
Isabella sank: . froze the current of 
her blood ere age had time to chill it.” 
Poor Isabella! Ter ordeals had come 
thick and fast, yet they say she hid her 
breaking heart under “an admirable and 
touching composure.” No child was in 
the little turret-room of the Castle de 
la Mota to comfort her dimming eyes. 
Her youngest was Princess of Wales in 
far-off England; Maria was Queen in 
Portugal; the eldest two were dead; and 
Juana, worse than dead, had gone back 
to Flanders. Only Ferdinand remained 
to murmur his false promise that never 
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by a second marriage would he deprive 
Juana’s son of the crown. 

With the dying year of 1504 she passed 
for the last time over the dreary plains 
of that Castile she so passionately loved. 
She had appointed Granada as the royal 
mausoleum; and on November 27th, the 
day after her death, the mournful cortége 
started from the little church in Medina 
del Campo southward. From the very 
day they set out a tremendous tempest 
arose which swept away bridges, ren- 
dered roads almost impassable, and never 
once abated night or day of the three 
weeks’ melancholy march. At last the 
travel-worn cavaleade reached that same 
gate of Granada through which, twelve 
vears before—and five children were with 
her then—she had so proudly ridden at 
the head of her victorious troops. This 
ride from Castile to Andalusia had been 
pitiless. This entry into the dearly won 
city was a lonely one; but as Columbus, 
deeply mourning, wrote to his son, the 
tired Queen lay “far from all concern 
of this rough and weary world.” 
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They That Mourn 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


WOMAN in black, seeing Elea- 
nor’s deep mourning, came and 


took the chair beside her, as 
though grief longed to be near grief. 
The business of the meeting had not yet 
begun, and after a moment she spoke, 
impetuously, yet with a tense composure, 
her eyes straining toward Eleanor’s 
grave, pale face. 

“T lost my little girl,” she said. “ It 
is just two months to-day. I had to do 
something, so I came here. I have two 
hoys, but she was my only little girl.” 

Eleanor’s instinct was to shrink from 
a grief so nakedly carried; but she made 
herself bend forward and murmur some 
word that meant comprehension. 

The woman drew out a locket and 
showed a little face inside. 

“She was ill only twelve hours,” she 
went on, with the same strained com- 
posure. “ Every one loved her, high and 
low, wherever she went. I don’t be- 
lieve—”’ The line of her lips broke, 
drawing down at one side on a sharp in- 
take of breath, but her eyes remained 
brilliantly dry. The chairman of the 
meeting mounted the platform and 
rapped for order. 

Eleanor paid little attention to the 
business that followed. The social de- 
mand for reticence seemed, all at once, 
too trivial to be remembered before 
this white-hot, world-filling sorrow. The 
woman had met something too big to be 
mastered: there was room for nothing 
else on her horizon. She had no éuri- 
osity as to the eause of Eleanor’s black 
garments. After the meeting. Eleanor 
zaw her tell some one else the same 
simple, breathless tale. A person on 
whom the actual sky had fallen must 
have so carried his astounding experi- 
ence. 

“That is pure grief—grief without 
remorse,” she decided, as she left the 
meeting. “She gave everything, she 
loved wholly; she has no cause for 
She shivered, and hurried out 


shame.” 








to her waiting motor. After she had 
gone, some one told the woman in black 
that that was Eleanor Searles, whos 
mother had been lost in the wreck of 
the Jessica last June. 

“Ah, I wish I had known,” she said, 
but absently. “ My little girl was nin 
on the 1st of June,” she added. 

Eleanor’s house loomed big and empty 
that night. The door of the up-stairs 
sitting-room was open, and it seemed 
as if her approaching step must be met 
by her mother’s welcoming, “ Well, Nel- 
lie! Got home, dear? Kind o’ tired? 
Want to set a minute?” 

She paused in the doorway, looking 
about the room that was as startling in 
that harmonious house as her mother’s 
presence had been between her father and 
herself. Then she went slowly in and 
threw herself down in the blue brocade 
arm-chair that had been her mother’s 
first excited purchase when all the dreams 
of fairyland had come true and _ the 
prince had married her. 

The beauty that had driven young 
Searles to madness and marriage had 
faded before Eleanor could remember. It 
had been the temporary bloom of color 
and curve and joyous country youth; 
and for any beauty that might have 
developed later the irritated man had no 
eyes. But Eleanor, in spite of her slim 
Searles physique, had not taken her 
heritage solely from her father. She had 
gone with him, imitated him in his pa- 
tient, bored courtesy to the woman he 
had married, learned to scorn what he 
seorned as soon as the happy nursery 
warmth had begun to cool. Yet never 
in all those years had she been perfectly 
comfortable. And after her father’s 
death, when the charm of his personality 
was removed and the importance of his 
approval less compelling, she had re- 
luctantly grown more and more conscious 
of this cheerful, untutored, busy-handed 
woman, so appallingly alone in_ her 
luxurious house. But she had given no 
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THE BEAUTY HAD FADED BEF 


sign, still justified by her father’s sanc- 
tion, and youthfully afraid of commit- 
ting herself to some bond that should 
hamper the perfect freedom of her own 
pursuits and pleasures. When her moth- 
er had suddenly decided to go to St. 
John’s and look up a married sister, she 
had seen her off with a hard, hurried 
little kiss and a relief that could scarce- 
ly await the boat’s sailing. 

“You wouldn’t care to come, too, 
Nellie, just for the trip?” Mrs. Searles 
had suggested, but without expressed 
wistfulness. Eleanor had wished, even 
before the news came, that she had put 
her refusal less abruptly. Afterward 

She started up, running from mem- 
ories. Yet after dinner she came back 
to the room. She very often sat there 
now. That young mother whose grief 
was so pure that it could be spoken of 
haunted and oppressed her. The wise 
book she was reading on the economic 
status of women seemed dusty and re- 








ELBANOR COULD REMEMBER 


mote, and she tinally turned to the little, 
warm-hearted books of her childhood, 
ranged in a dreadful veneered, glass- 
d vored bookease, which her mother had 
hought especially to hold them. 

‘I kind o’ like to see Dottie Dimple 
and Katy Did around,” she had ex- 
plained, when she moved them to her 
sitting-room. Eleanor had missed the 
under-meaning of that longing. She did 
not eare where the old volumes were 
kept. 

She took down a handful of them, 
broken-backed and loose-leaved, all with 
“ Nellie from Mamma” written in large, 
unfluent letters on the fly-leaf. Her 
mother’s voice echoed through the pages 
that she had read aloud so lovingly and 
laboriously before her child had learned 
to wince at her country speech. Only 
onee had this difference between them 
been put into words. The little Eleanor, 
studying her mother with puzzled eyes, 
had suddenly asked: 
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“ Mother, why do you say ‘ doos,’ when 
father says ‘does’?”’ She had _ been 
frightened by the tragic change in her 
mother’s face, the force of the hands that 
closed on her shoulders. 

“ Dearie, because I ain’t had education. 
It’s the only thing in life that matters, 
except bein’ good—and folks ‘ll forgive 
you for bein’ bad before they'll forgive 
you for not knowin’ books. Don’t you 
miss it—don’t you let one chanst get by 
you! It’s too late when you’re grown 
up and kind o’ brain-stupid and don’t 
know how to learn. You got to get it 
little. Oh, my baby, don’t you miss it! 
Don’t you never shirk your lessons one 
day! There ain’t no happiness on earth 
without you got education.” 

She had cried, and they had never 
spoken of it again; but Eleanor had not 
forgotten. Her father had been proud 
of her standing in school and college, of 
her intelligent reading, quite unaware 
that the real impetus had not come from 
his side of the family. 

Behind Dottie Dimple lay an old copy- 
book. Supposing that it held her own 
childish work, Eleanor drew it out; then 
shrank away from its pages in pain and 
shame. For they were filled with her 
mother’s slow, difficult writing. Spell- 
ing lessons, writing exercises, awkward 
little compositions; stern grammatical 
warnings, such as, “She and I done it, 
not Her and me done it,” repeated twenty 
times; and across the end a despairing 
“Tt’s no use. You can’t teach an old 
dog.” 

Eleanor thrust back the book, locked 
the glass doors on it, and tried to get 
away from it by running to her own 
quarters. But she might as well have 
stayed. No chair could hold her still 
that evening. She longed to go to that 
woman who had lost her little girl and 
put fieree, rough questions to her: 

“Suppose you had neglected your 
child, avoided her love, starved her with 
loneliness—how would you bear that?” 
But the woman would only have an- 
swered that that was an impossible sup- 
position. Other people knew how to 
love before it was too late. 

At last she went to bed; but the dawn 
found her still wide-eyed and tense. “ If 
T could have her back for just one week!” 
she said to the creeping light. “I would 











take anything on earth after that. On 
week, just to comfort her, to give her 
something real and warm and rightfully 
hers! One week—I could make it all up 
to her.” She sat up in bed, stretching 
out her arms. “Are there no miracles 
any more ¢ Do we never get a second 
chance? Just one week?’ 


The woman’s name, Mrs. Gannon, was 
unfamiliar, but hearing that she was 
dressed in mourning, Eleanor went hur- 
riedly to the drawing - room. Her 
thoughts had hovered persistently about 
the mother who had lost her little girl, 
and could see nothing else in the uni- 
verse. But it was a person of another 
class who rose respectfully when Eleanor 
came in. 

“I’m very bold in eoming to you, 
miss,” she began, and her pleasant Eng- 
lish voice, crisp and honest, was reas- 
suring. Her shabby black had roused 
fear of some whining tale. “But I’m a 
good seamstress, and I thought as ’ow, 
under the circumstances, you might be 
willing to ’elp me to some work.” 

“('nder the circumstances?” Eleanor 
repeated. She saw that the woman was 
not going to ery, and so settled down 
willingly enough to hear her tale. 

“T’m coming to that, miss.” Mrs. 
Gannon returned to her chair and folded 
her hands self-respectingly at her belt. 
“You'll forgive me for touching on it 
but my ’usband was a sailor, miss, and 
’e was lost in the Jessica disaster. And 
so 1 thought you might be a little inter- 
ested in ’elping me to get a_ start. 
There’s three children, and I ’aven’t 
lived ’ere long, so it’s not so easy, is it, 
now 2?” 

Eleanor had started and paled. “In 
the Jessica disaster?” 

“Yes, miss.” Mrs Gannon maintained 
a cheerful, practical impersonality. “’E 
was a good ’usband, and I ’adn’t ’ad to 
do nothing outside the ’ouse since we was 
merried—” 

“Oh, but that is hard,” Eleanor broke 
in. 

“Well, yes, miss, it is. With three 
children. 3ut Tm good with the 
needle—” 

“Tell me, did they—was his body 
found?” The question forced itself past 
Eleanor’s lips. In the first horror of the 
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news she had been tortured by the 
thought of helpless voyagers going on 
and on with the restless tides. 

“Oh no, miss. I mean to say, ’e was 
picked up by a fishing-boat and taken 
to a village, but ’e died of the hexposure 
three days later. I ’ave the letter ‘ere 
that told me, so you can know it was all 
just like I say.” 

Mrs. Gannon was palpably honest. 
Eleanor had lifted her hand to motion 
away the letter, when her eyes fell on 
its handwriting. She bent nearer to it, 
clutching the woman’s wrist in a grip 
that hurt. Then, with a ery, she crum- 
pled down on the floor. 

Her eyes opened before Mrs. Gannon 
could run for help. She motioned her 
back and sat up, dizzily, supported in the 
other’s arm. 

“Let me see it again,” she whispered, 
and, with the letter in her hands, began 
to shake and sob. “It’s my mother’s 
writing! Oh, what does it mean? 
What does it mean?” 

“Did she perish from the hexposure, 
too, miss ?” 

“But if she could write this letter, 
why didn’t she write to me? Why did I 
Oh, am I 
mad?” She strained her hands against 
her throbbing head. “ Wait till I get 
a piece of her writing.” she commanded. 

She came back with the old copy- 
book, eareless now of everything but the 
truth that lay back of that letter; but she 
scarcely needed the literal confirmation. 
Though the page was unsigned, through 
every phrase she heard her mother’s 
Had a letter miscarried? Had 
she died up there later, in the little 
fishing-village? Had she died at all? 

Faintness came over Eleanor again, 
but she fought it off. “I will start to- 
morrow——to-night,” she said. “ Stay 
and help me get ready. I must go and 
see for myself—my mother may be 
living.” 

Mrs. Gannon drew off her gloves and 
folded them with business-like alacrity. 
“Well, miss, I ’ope you'll find ’er well 
and ’earty,” she said, cheerfully. 

The journey was a nightmare of de- 
lays and difficulties. The little village 
on the southern coast of Newfoundland 
was so obscure that neither maps nor 
steamships knew of its existence; and 


not have one word or sign? 


voice. 
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when at last, in a red, cold sunset, she 
stood among the fishing-boats that lined 
the beach,’ facing the straggling white 
hamlet, the hope that had brought her 
seemed clear madness. 

A few battered old seamen, pottering 
about the boats, looked kindly questions 
at her, women came to their doors to 
stare, but she could not ask them any- 
thing. Even the hope that her mother 
might be buried there seemed too fan- 
tastie in this chill light of common day. 
She walked slowly along the beach tow- 
ard the spire of a church, thinking that 
she might look among its gravestones 
and perhaps find shelter in its rectory. 
She was on British soil, so could count 
on one spot of order and establishment 
in the rude little place. 

Darkness was closing down with North- 
ern suddenness. Sand grated in her 
shoes, the bleak wind cut her cheeks, her 
bag dragged at her arm; but her bodily 
distress seemed remote and unimportant 
beside the torment of her exhausted 
spirit. The end of her endurance had 
come. She was lost in a bad dream, 
fumbling through a horror of darkness 
that had no end. Not till a bar of light 
struck on her eyes did she know that 
she had reached the church. The door 
was open, and she stumbled in. 

A hanging lamp had been lit near the 
chancel, and in its circle of light stood 
a middle-aged woman busily fitting pew- 
cushions into new red covers. She moved 
vigorously, as one who has a great deal 
to do and is rejoiced to do it. Her worn 
face had been lined by sadness, but 
through it a cheerful spirit looked out. 
Eleanor, still in shadow, crept slowly 
nearer, pew by pew, till she touched the 
edge of the lamplight; and still the 
dream held. She saw her mother. She 
sank to her knees, hiding her face. 

“Who’s there?” She heard the old, 
warm, welcoming voice. “ Land sakes, I 
didn’t hear no one come in. You 
kind o’—” There was a pause, and the 
scissors fell with a clatter. “ Who is it?” 

Eleanor could not rise or speak; but 
she slowly lifted her face. In an instant 
she felt her mother kneeling beside her, 
gathering her up as she would have 
gathered up the little hurt Eleanor of 
twenty years before. Words came dimly 
through a thickening mist. 
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“Why, Nellie—why, my girl, did you 
come all this—I didn’t mean to grieve 
you, Nellie. I thought you'd be kind 0’ 
glad and relieved, dear, truly. I wouldn’t 
have hurt you for fifty million dollars! 
Why, Nellie, you did care about 
old mother! She’s worn out, poor 
baby! and let mother take care 


your 
my 
Come 
of you.” 
Blinded, speechless, utterly spent, 
Eleanor let herself be drawn to her feet 
and half led, half carried to the house 
next door, where she was put to bed in 
a clean little whitewashed room, aglow 
with firelight from an _ open 
Neither of them said much; but their 
hands clung together, and Eleanor’s face 
was often pressed against 
arms. When she had been made com- 
fortable, felt her mother standing 
over her, gently stroking her hair. 
“Dearie, I didn’t plan to do it,” she 


was saying. “ But 


stove. 


the helping 


she 


there was just me 
and that pore fellow that pulled me up 
onto his raft - to- 
gether after I dunno how long, and 
brought here. The mail didn’t go out 
for two weeks, so I had time to think; 
and, oh, dearie, there was such a lot to 
do here! They’d had an epidemic, and 
they was all so sick and weak and help- 
less. My, but it did seem good to get my 
hands on a job again! TI hadn’t had 
enough to do, dearie, and this was real 
work. And they was grateful, and loved 
me. So I kind o’ stayed on and on. But 
I see it wasn’t right. I didn’t under- 
stand, and I ask you to forgive me.” 
She was gone before Eleanor could shape 
the difficult words in her heart. 

There need to shape them. 
Tler understood. The miracle 
had happened, and just by being there, 
helpless and humbled and clinging, she 
was making up for all those cruel years. 
Iler mind floated dazedly between the 
present and the past. Several times she 
started up in distress. 

“T have dreamed so often that you 
eame back,” she exclaimed. “I wanted 
it so horribly. And the dreams were 
just as real as this. How can I know 
that this is true?” Her mother’s hand 
on hers felt real, but the voice sounded 
remote and ineffably patient. 

“Well, dearie, our hearts have found 
each other, anyhow. So it’s all right.” 
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“ Yes, it’s all right,” Eleanor repeated, 
and fell asleep. 

In the morning she was too ill to get 
up. Her mother stayed beside her, and 
would let no 


one else in, though she 
herself 


called out twenty times. 
Evidently she was a power in the village, 
an undisputed authority on things per- 
taining to ailing and grand- 
mothers, young lovers and parish prob- 
lems. She answered every call with a 
jump of alacrity, and came back with 
the shining eyes of happy service. When 
Eleanor asked her what had done 
for money, she laughed. 

“My land, dearie, what I had sewed 
into my petticoat would last an old 
woman all her life, in this place,” she 
explained. <A fear brought Eleanor up 
on one elbow. 

“But you will come back with me!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T’ll do whatever is right and best,” 
was the grave answer. 

Day and night merged into each other. 
Eleanor floated between fever and vague- 
ness, and started up at intervals, calling 
desperately for her mother. 

“Am I making it up to you?’ she 
would plead. “Oh, mother, I have suf- 
fered so! Ts it all right now?’ 

“Tt’s all right, my baby,” the answer 
would come, strongly, soothing her like 
a cool hand on her forehead. 

One morning she woke up to a world 
suddenly stilled and exquisitely peace- 
ful. The wind, which had howled for 
days, was quieted, and sunshine streamed 
across the bed. A sense of beauty and 
fulfilment had descended like a blessing. 
It might have been the earth’s seventh 
day, after the first six days of labor. 
She and her mother smiled into 
other’s eyes. 

“TIlow long have I been here?” she 
asked. 

“ Tust a week to-day, dearie.” 

“ And TI have made you happy?” 

“So happy!” 

“ Am I ill?” 

“T think you’re better. I wish you 
could get out into this nice sunshine.” 

“Mother, when can we go back?” 

A shadow fell on the other’s face, but 
she answered cheerfully: “ Why, there’s 
a boat coming in this morning with a 
doctor, but you ain’t strong enough to be 
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taken, I’m afraid. We'll see what he 
says. Now, will you eat some breakfast, 
like a good girl?” 

Eleanor submitted to the spoon at 
her lips. When her mother, ruddy and 
smiling in her fishwife’s cloak, started 
for the beach to meet the doctor, she 
called her back. The fever brightness 
was coming up in her cheeks. 

“T have learned how to love,” she said. 
“ All my books and all my teachers never 
taught me anything so big as what you 
taught me, mother—just by being you.” 

They clung to each other, smiling 
through tears. At the door her mother 
turned back. 

“Tt’s all right for ever and ever—re- 
member that,” she said, and her voice 
had a magic beauty. 

The sunlight fell on the window like 
a summons. The churchyard was just 
beneath, and a confused memory of her 
need to hunt through its graves goaded 
Eleanor into dressing. She crept out 
by a side door, and presently stood in 
the fresh sunlight among the mounds. 
She found one with a wooden head- 
board showing the name “Peter Gan- 
non” and a date. Beside it an oblong 
had been eut in the sod, and a few spade- 
fuls of earth taken out. Her fevered 
brain began to conjure up terrors. 

“Perhaps that is for me,” she thought, 

id stood as lost and heart-sick as a child 
that has slipped from a guardian hand 
in the crowd. The need of her mother’s 
sane, strong presence drove her down the 
beach road, struggling to run in the un- 
willing sand. 

At last, rounding the corner of the 
school-house, she came in sight of the 
pier and its moving figures, cut with 
cameo delicacy on the still brightness 
of the morning. She saw the sail-boat 
coming in, and her mother’s fluttering 
cloak, and the excited children scram- 
bling underfoot, all as tiny and brilliant 
as though she looked through reversed 
glasses. Her feet had grown very heavy, 
and she paused, wavering. At that mo- 
ment a child darted too near the edge, 
and she saw her mother spring forward. 

There was a cry that shattered the 
seene into a confusion of movement and 
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terror. Eleanor stumbled on until women 
in the gathering crowd stopped her. By 
the fright in their eyes she knew. 

“My mother is dead!” The words 
seemed to come from without and to 
strike her down like a bolt of lightning. 


When she came out of the darkness 
and bewilderment, the same words were 
on her lips. 

“My mother is dead,” she told the 
figure beside her. A quieting murmur 
answered. Looking about, she saw hos- 
pital walls. Beyond the windows lay a 
gleam of roofs and spires, white with 
snow. She was too tired to wonder. 
Presently tears began to run down her 
cheeks. The nurse asked some question, 
but she could not explain that she was 
crying for her mother. It was pure 
grief, grief without shame; she cried 
longingly, yet with a great sense of peace. 
She had had no right to ery before. The 
nurse gave her something to drink, and 
she fell asleep. 

When she woke again it was night, 
and a different nurse sat by her bed. 

“Tow did I come here?’ she asked, 
and at the quiet, lucid question the nurse 
started, looking keenly into her face. 

“Oh, a doctor brought you, a long 
way,” she said, soothingly. “ Don’t 
bother about that now.” 

“ They told you I had lost my mother ?” 
Eleanor went on; and remembered the 
woman who had lost her child and could 
speak of nothing else. 

The nurse was bent over a chart. 
“You must try not to think of dreadful 
things,” she said. 

“Ah, but this was so wonderful!” 
Eleanor spoke with sudden strength. 
“Tt was like a perfect dream, and yet 
it was real. Real as my hand here— 
feel. Sad—oh yes, terribly sad; but she 
wouldn’t call it dreadful. And it makes 
all the rest of my life possible. But no 
one will ever understand.” 

“You are not to talk,” the nurse said, 
gently. “TI want you to go to sleep.” 

Eleanor wound her arms about the 
pillow and hid her face. “Oh, it is so 
good to cry for my mother!” she mur- 
mured. 















































HEN the Reviewer came in, 
\W with a formless bulk of books, 

large and small, under his arm, 
something besides weariness in his glaz- 
ing eye challenged the ever-sympathetic 
interest of the Easy Chair. 

“You have got a queer assortment of 
shapes there.” we said; and we added, 
“Well?” 

“ Yes,” the Reviewer answered, weighed 
down into the window-seat by his load, 
“but no queerer than the assortment 
of kinds. I was just wondering why 
there could not be some law of the trade 
which should govern publishers in their 
output so as to make them give us his- 
tories at one season, essays at another, 
travels at another, poems at another, and 
so on, instead of heaping us indis- 
criminately with them all at once, regard- 
less of the solstice.” 

“Tf you really want to know why,” we 
responded, “we will tell you. It is be- 
cause no sort of business is governed by 
any sort of law, not even the law of 
supply and demand. Business is always 
a bet, a gamble. Publishers, who are 
probably the kest men and the wisest in 
the world, next to authors, are peculiarly 
the prey of anarchical impulse. They 
never know. what the public wants; the 
public itself doesn’t know; and they 
ehance it. That is the reason why now 
and then they publish a good book. But 
tell us, O Reviewer, do you observe any 
law in reading books? Do you read his- 
tories exclusively at one season, essays at 
another, poems at another? We observe 
that you left out fiction altogether.” 

“T never read fiction now if I can help 
it. I cannot possibly rejoice in the hap- 
piness of young persons whose passions 
are rewarded as if they were the only vir- 
tues; and I no longer find a pleasure 
in having my heart wrung by their dis- 
appointments; though mostly they are 
such fools that I ought to be glad of it.” 

“Then what are you doing with Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s Hilda Lessways in your 


heterogeneous burden there?” we de- 
manded. 

“Ah, that isn’t fiction. That’s truth, 
truth about a girl who is as great a 
fool as any that romance ever imag- 
ined, and yet as real as any that walks 
the world of living men and women. 
I don’t care what becomes of her; there 
are too many of her, for one thing; 
there are so many millions of her going 
on all the time that when I satisfy my- 
self as to what wrong thing she will do 
next I can pass to the next thing after 
it with a light heart. Ill own she keeps 
me interested. Her author has made a 
great find in her. He has divined the 
girl, new to his dreadful trade of novel- 
ist, who is generously and ambitiously 
wishful to be to the world of men what a 
younger sister tries to be to her elder 
brother; she is all will to know, to serve, 
to devote herself. Of course she is a 
fool, but she is a sublime fool. If I were 
not so superannuated, I think I should 
be in love with her; but even at my 
age I shouldn’t want to marry her. Be- 
sides, she is not the only thing in the 
book. She belongs’to a whole order of 
things which I don’t find falsely noted 
in a single feature. She is so essentially 
of her belongings and surroundings and 
so texturally of the make of her as- 
sociates that the author is not tempted 
to work her, to show her off as a phe- 
nomenon. As I read the book I was 
inclined to put it below Clayhanger; but 
now I don’t know that I should.” 

“Ah! And that reminds us of that 
question of the times and terms of your 
reading? You must read a lot. Though, 
of course, there is such a thing as skip- 
ping.” 

“T don’t skip much; I never could. 
I always wanted the agility for it. I 
don’t say the dishonesty; I’ve been dis- 
honest enough in other ways. But if 
you want the where and when of my 
reading, well, I mostly read in bed: to 
put myself asleep or to keep myself 
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awake; to fight away from the awful 
thinking that living comes to when it 
lasts long, or too long.” At this point 
we reached for a block of the paper which 
we keep for lightning-notes, and were 
about to flash one down, when the Re- 
viewer arrested the bolt. “No, no! 
Don’t make that the text of an Easy 
Chair paper this time. My books hap- 
pen this time to be more important than 
my habits of reading.” 

“Why, what else have you?” we asked, 
suspending our pencil in mid-air. 

“ Rather an old book, for me. It’s been 
out more than six months. The Medieval 
Mind, by Henry Osborn Taylor. Do you 
know it?” 

“We must have known it six months 
ago: but now we have enough to do in 
knowing the books of six days ago. We 
have forgotten it, of course.” 

“You have forgotten few books as 
good, then. With your crass patriotism, 
I wonder you haven’t remembered it as a 
monument of American scholarship, if 
nothing else. We don’t excel much in 
studies that penetrate the past to its 
furthest recesses on given lines of in- 
quiry, direct and divergent, and restore 
it to us in a synthesis animated by 
intelligent tolerance and humorous pa- 
tience.” 

“Does any other scholarship excel in 
all those ways?” 

“Well, no. One thinks of a German 
possibly diving deeper but coming up 
drier. A Frenchman would see things 
as keenly, but not the fun of them. An 
Englishman could have as much thor- 
oughness, but he would not have the con- 
stant gaiety—I don’t find another word 
for it—the joyous detachment, the deli- 
cate bonhomie, the charm—” 

“Oh, come!” we said. “ Charm—in 
two octavo volumes of more than five 
hundred pages each, and treating of topics 
like Greek Philosophy as the Antecedent 
of the Patristic Apprehension of Fact; 
First Stage in the Appropriation of the 
Patristic and Antique; Reforms of 
Monasticism; The Hermit Temper; 
Symbolism; Latinity and Law; Ulti- 
mate Intellectual Interests of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries!” We had 
possessed ourselves of the books, and were 
reading at unhandsome haphazard from 
their tables of contents. 


The Reviewer waited in smiling se- 
curity. “Yes, charm,” he insisted. 
“For those subjects, and others that you 
have maliciously omitted, embrace the 
whole of European life for nearly a 
thousand years, when human knowledge 
reverently traced itself to the classic 
world, and devoted itself to an ideal of 
the spiritual world which this world un- 
worthily adumbrated. Yes, there is 
fascination in this vision of a time when 
men lived for a future life in their 
desire for knowledge, but disavowed all 
earthly desire for it. You choose to ig- 
nore the beautiful and august figures 
which illumine it, and the amusing per 
sonalities which render it tolerable and 
even lovable in the retrospect, but these 
incomparable volumes abound in the 
study of such martyrs and mystics, and 
poets and zealots, and heroes and vision- 
aries, seen mercifully in relation to their 
time, and justly in relation to our time 
and to all time. You may be so spoiled 
by modern fiction that you do not care 
for the appealing realities of the past—” 

“ Not so bad as that!” we protested. 

“You mayn’t feel the killing pathos of 
the chapters on Abélard and Héloise, or 
the synthetic importance of the chapter 
on Dante—” 

“Yes, yes; we do,” we put in. 

“But even you can’t refuse to enjoy 
that delicious chapter on The World of 
Salimbene, or the sub-satirical study of 
the sentimentalism of St. Francis. I 
don’t suppose any other time and place 
than ours would have given the author 
such a point of view as his, or any other 
civilization or environment would have 
produced him, with his peculiar smiling 
earnestness which is not bound to be 
always serious, far less solemn. What 
I feel to be the inalienably American 
(I begin to hate that word) quality of 
him and his work seems to be not of his 
intention, but of our national nature: 
he cannot help enjoying the absurdity of 
the inevitable contrasts in his most mod- 
ern mind, his most occidental mind; but 
he does not seek it; rather it seeks him, 
and not only obliges him to a smile, but 
his reader to a burst of laughter. There 
are places enough betweenwhiles for pity 
and wonder. The chapter on the Mystic 
Visions of Ascetic Women, with their 
realization of Christ as their bridegroom, 
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so exalted, and yet so reduced to the 
terms of rapturous earthly love; and that 
ensuing fine chapter on The Spotted 
Actuality, mirroring the black and whiie 
mundane conditions in which the ultra- 
mundane aspirations result through our 
poor fallible nature, are passages which 
testify to the author’s inclusive reach, 
and his subtle ability to express the 
finest meaning of his facts. Then 
in that final chapter on The Medieval 
Synthesis, which is the most masterly 
analysis of Dante, the graphic humor of 
the author culminates in the saying that 
in the poet’s dedication to Can Grande, 
‘his thoughts may be heard creaking 
scholastieally.’ ” 

“That is charming. But, in two 
words, what is scholasticism ?”’ 

“Tn two words! What a monstrously 
impossible demand! Read Mr. Taylor, 
and in five or ten thousand words, but 
not a word too many, you will know it 
for a philosophy which abjured reasoning 
in the very region where believing could 
not avail.” 

“Tt seems to us,” we pondered, “ that 
‘that way madness lies.’ ” 

“Exactly!” the Reviewer  exulted. 
“ Somewhere in one of his travel-studies, 
being ‘wrought upon in the extreme’ by 
the insistence of a certain aspect of the 
Middle Ages, Mr. Henry James confesses 
that the men of the medieval world seem, 
to him, simply mad; and scholasticism 
seems to have been excogitated by brains 
that were turned. Men groped se long 
in the blackness of the Dark Ages that 
when the kindly light of philosophy from 
the antique world began to diffuse itself 
in the aer cieco of their dismal state, 
they thought it wisest and best to put 
out their eyes. It was a mad world, 
my masters!” 

“ And it’s the study of such a world 
in Mr. Taylor’s thousand pages that you 
hold out as a supreme pleasure? What 
would a tired business man—” 

At this the Reviewer exploded in vio- 
lences unfit for print, but the sum of 
his explosion seemed to be that if the 
tired business man had any mind at all 
he would find more rest to it in that 
study than in even a musical comedy or 
some latest phase of symbolic dancing 
that included bare feet. 

We laughed tolerantly, but said we did 






not suppose that, after all, a business 
man was the dullest or densest of our 
kind, or of much worse taste than. 
say, a skilled laborer. Then we took up 
a favorite thesis of ours, to the effect 
that the commercial life was more 
abounding in sweetness and light than 
it generally had the credit for; and as 
we proceeded, an assenting smile broke 
over the clouded brow of the Reviewer. 
“All you have to do,” we said, “is to 
find out the truth about it, and perhaps 
business would appear as attractive and 
important as scholasticism. Of course 
we know that just now business men are 
not the favorite exemplars they were at 
the time, thirty or forty years ago, when 
each of us was beginning millionaire. 
Now, if the story of every great business 
could be told with the gentleness, the 
fullness, the fairness of the story of 
The House of Harper, for instance—” 

“For instance!” the Reviewer exclaimed. 
“Was there ever another business story 
like it?” 

He took the volume from the bulk 
of books in his lap and shook it illus- 
tratively at us. “It’s almost the his- 
tory of our national literature, of our 
literary epoch. We began to read and 
write, to think and feel for ourselves al- 
most at the very time when Harper & 
Brothers began to print for us. If they 
had printed for or from us alone they 
could not have marketed books enough 
to live by, and they drew freely upon the 
whole English-writing world. But be- 
fore they became Harper & Cousins and 
Harper & Second Cousins, they made a 
law to themselves, in the absence of 
statute, by which they began to pay back 
to alien authors the forced loans of 
earlier days; and nothing is sweeter to 
read of in this pleasant book than the 
growth of the kindly relations of these 
great American publishers with those 
great English authors. There is hardly 
one of them but in some friendly form 
testifies to the kindness which the Har- 
pers were able to establish between com- 
merce and literature by the exercise of 
the good-will which seemed born in them. 
They were no Cheeryble Brothers; they 
did not squander their substance or 
affection without reasonable hopes of 
return; their benevolence was not senti- 
mentalized; their motives were practical, 
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but they were the motives of honest men, 
fitter to be merchant princes than born 
princes would have been if they had 
taken to trade; and though they aimed 
to prosper through their abilities, they 
also prospered by their virtues. Their 
aims were never reckless of the common 
good. I found myself liking them more 
and more as I advanced with them from 
the sort of strict religiosity which gov- 
erned them at the start through the 
liberalizing opinions of later times to 
the tolerance of almost any thinking that 
was sincere and considerate of others’ 
convictions. It came to their letting a 
man utter his serious doubts in a book 
under their imprint as freely as he would, 
while they still carefully guarded in their 
periodicals the avenues to family life, 
and to the immature intelligenees which 
it embraces. Certain things must not be 
said in the hearing of the children; that 
was their sane and wholesome notion, 
and it still governs at Franklin Square. 
T believe most of the good things come 
from the mean of life which is rightly 
praised as the golden mean, and not from 
the tops or the depths. The Harpers 
began as printers, and to the end each 
Harper who was taken into the business 
began as a printer, and learned the trade 
which was the base of their business. I 
think that was poetry as well as sense, 
and it was the sort of poetry which people 
may live without expense to their self- 
respect or detriment to the ideal. Yes, 
in this way the story of these most 
exemplary citizens is the history of our 
civilization. It is the idealization of the 
American real.” 

“You don’t want to go too far, you 
know. Remember, going too far is your 
vice, if you have one.” 

“Well, we'll leave that view of the 
book, if you like, and come to something 
more appreciable, to the make of it. I 
don’t know a book of its kind better 
made. The same ground had to be gone 
over several! times in tracing the rela- 
tions of the house to the multitude of 
authors and artists who had dealings 
with it; but I have not had the feeling 
of repetition at any time. It’s as if 
the fine spirit of the writer had trans- 
lated itself into esthetic terms and en- 
abled him to do skilfully what he had 
meant so kindly.” 


“We don’t know but we could go with 
you as far as that—or farther. But what 
else have you there in your formless 
fardel ?” 

The Reviewer hesitated in answering 
with what we should like to call a noble 
shame, though we are not sure but it 
might also be called ignoble. “ Well,” he 
said, finally, “here are two books as un- 
like these others as it is well possible 
for books to be. They are books of verse 
which the author’s outright contempt 
for convention has caused him to have 
printed as prose. I wonder if you have 
seen them,” and the Reviewer handed us 
two smallish volumes, one called Prose 
Poems, and the other Business Prose 
Poems, by Walt Mason. They had that 
air of provincial typography which is 
as unmistakable as the country cut of 
clothes, and we fastidiously noted that 
this prose-poet, who seemed to belong in 
Emporia, Kansas, was backed by the 
names of fellow-Westerners, good names 
enough, but lacking what we may call 
the authenticity of metropolitan tailor- 
ing as much as the typography. A glance 
showed that what was printed as prose 
was rhyme, and mighty good rhyme, 
which instantly seized our sense with a 
sort of brave, strong go, varying with 
the varying theme. We began to read, 
skeptically at first, but more and more 
persuaded, and at last so nearly con- 
vinced that we could not break away 
from those fascinating rhymes masking 
as prose, in a carnival concourse of 
pathos, and fun, and satire, and aspira- 
tion, but, above all, sense, sense, sense. 
Here with the baseball parlance, with 
the street corner and corner store of a 
small town, with that absolute village 
freedom of tongue which is dearer to 
you the farther you get from the small 
town in time and space, was the fearless 
recognition of life’s actualities and even- 
tualities. Here was the American ner- 
vousness wreaking itself in violent ex- 
pression, and achieving intimate effects 
in the characterization of types and con- 
ditions. We wished to speak of all these 
things and more that came and went as 
we read these strenuous rhymes, but we 
could not rend ourselves from the books, 
and when at last we looked up the 
afternoon was going and the Reviewer 
was gone. 





T does not lie within the province of 
| the Study to discuss political issues. 
Even when these issues no longer 
divide parties on old lines, there is still 
division on other lines, and a new 
partisanship is developed. Much as the 
people may agree as to certain things 
as desirable and as to certain other things 
as undesirable, even detestable, they dif- 
fer as to the best methods of securing 
the right things, and, however disinter- 
ested they may be—that is, those of them 
who represent the practical intelligence 
and conscience of the community, and 
therefore really desire the right things— 
it seems as yet the hardest thing in the 
world for them to pull together in har- 
monious team-work. 
The worst of it is that so much in 
polities is not disinterested, but is de- 


termined by separate and conflicting in- 
terests, and that so many politicians are 


actuated by ambitious motives All 
thoughtful people agree as to the dif- 
ficulty of the problems involved, and 
those who most deeply consider the mat- 
ter do not hope for the cure of political 
evils through purely political remedies, 
but only through a change in the pur- 
pose and disposition of mankind. 

We must enter upon an unpolitical 
prospect for the exercise of this hope. 
For, while the State is the largest form 
of our life, in the sense that it provin- 
cially incloses all others, yet its excel- 
lence is determined by that of the life 
it ineloses—a life so bound up with that 
of the whole human world that it escapes 
political confinement, and patriotism it- 
self becomes, without dissipation of its 
forces, a world-light and a world-hope. 
This expansion should be especially char- 
acteristic of our great American Repub- 
lic. It is only the fit response to the 
expectation it has created in all the 
peoples of the world. 

An ideal democracy is not ideal in a 
utopian sense any more than Chris- 
tianity is; it is, indeed, an implication 


of real Christianity. The first word of 
the gospel is that we must be born again, 
must have a new nature. An _ ideal 
democracy is the renascence of the nat- 
ural aristocracy which was primarily the 
basis of government, when aristocracy 
was understood to be the rule of the 
best; but it is a renascence on a higher 
plane—that of a real culture of mind 
and heart. The absolute and unchecked 
direct control of public affairs by a 
numerical majority would not seem 
desirable, were it possible, even in an 
ideal democracy. Representative govern- 
ment would still be deemed the wisest 
as well as the only practicable form of 
public functioning. In such a democracy 
the urgency of life would be expressed in 
ardent desire of the best for all; organ- 
ization to that end would be thoroughly 
vitalized, and more rather than less stress 
would be laid upon the principle of 
selection so as to secure the wisest dele- 
gation of authority. Government would 
then exist not merely for the main- 
tenance of order, but as an organ of 
creative social activity through which 
the real culture of the community—the 
culture of mind and heart—would find 
its expression in positive terms, with 
marvelous results for humanity. A com- 
munity thus inspired would imperatively 
demand the best leadership, and it is 
certain that this imagined community 
can never be realized save through the 
principle of selection and determination 
which secures ascent. 

Man is social before he is political, and 
his polities are merely incidental in the 
evolution of social dynamics. Govern- 
ment is first a social necessity, and final- 
ly, in an ideal democracy, an immens 
social opportunity, when it becomes also 
an important factor in social dynamics: 
but, in the intermediate stages, political 
processes are for the most part mechan- 
ieal, meens for ends—for the protection 
of life, property, and individual rights. 
and for the adjustment of conflicting in- 
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terests—rather than for ends in them- 
selves, such as express disinterested social 
aspirations, and therefore strongly and 
directly appeal to humane sensibility. 

Suffrage is numerically divisible. Cre- 
ative activity is indivisible—continuous ; 
purposive, beeause it is of will (inter- 
penetrated by intelligence), but follow- 
ing no precalculable plan—such as must 
be followed in definite constitutional pro- 
visions and legislative enactments. Suf- 
frage is mechanical, and perhaps that is 
why it has not seemed naturally to be- 
long to women and minors. It presup- 
poses a mass made up of units that may 
be counted. It is a convenient mechan- 
ieal deviee through which the people 
have a definite initiative, share, and ulti- 
mate control in such affairs as equally 
eoncern every one of the electorate. The 
ballot is the symbol and instrument of 
political equality, implying the homo- 
geneity of the electorate mass. The 
electorate itself, even in our republic, 
has always been limited, a representative 
minority, the non-veters being a large 
majority of the whole population; but 
within these limits each unit is the 
political equal of every other. Evident- 
ly, then, the ballot cannot be a positive 
factor in social evolution, not even in 
the evolution of an ideal democracy. 

In social dynamics the procedure is 
through creative activity, implying hete- 
rogeneity and the distinction of natural 
selection. Political functioning cannot 
produce new variations of humanity. 
The ballot may be perverted, and, under 
the influence of ambitious or interested 
leadership, may promote inequality, and 
may inaugurate revolution, but it can- 
not be evolutionary. Its accomplish- 
ment, tor good or evil, establishes nothing 
in a natural proeedure. 

When the passions and interests of 
men enter into their politics, we are 
reckoning with human nature, and a kind 
of superficial dynamism is at work, but, 
politieally, the alterations which may be 
effected are only mechanical. A tariff 
may be raised or lowered or removed, 
and so, in general, measures are taken, 
ratios fixed, penalties meted out. Quan- 
tities are dealt with, not qualities. Per- 
sons and things are put in places; every- 
thing seems visualized in space. But in 
social evolution changes of quality are 


effected. Lovers of war become lovers of 
peace. Something of the soul enters into 
every activity, new graces are born, new 
sympathies emerge, banishing hate. Thus 
real culture is created; and we can see 
that out of this may come the ideal 
democracy, which is something very un- 
political. We are speaking of this evo- 
lution as manifested in the variations 
now presenting themselves to our view. 
Hitherto, when men were peacemakers 
and professed brotherly love and the char- 
ity which thinketh no evil, they seemed 
to have the peculiarity of a sect, to be 
called out from among men (an ecclesia, 
or church), to be unworldly. Now we see 
that, in the course of a continuous crea- 
tion, these qualities are necessary to the 
realization of humanity, and genetically 
belong to man grown really human. 
What seemed unworldly has become a 
world-sense, the spiritual cult has become 
a generic culture. 

This real culture, the fruition of crea- 
tive activity, and quite distinct from 
technical education or any other product 
of institutional process and discipline, is 
the main concern of the life we are liv- 
ing to-day; it is the leaven of our social 
dynamics. It eannot be voted for or 
effected by legislation; its edicts and 
interpretations are spontaneous and im- 
perative. But, while independent of 
formal institutions, it imspires and 
transforms them, constituting a creative 
and controlling individualism and a eon- 
structive statesmanship which can be 
expressed in no political formulation. 
Thus the State itself becomes human, 
responsive to the dominant social note, 
which is an overtone unheeded and even 
unheard by the ranting politician and 
the shouting crowd of his adherents. 
The true leader hears and waits, knowing 
that the real issue is beyond his articula- 
tion or his definite expectation. As a 
statesman he considers administrative 
methods or legislative measures not as 
directly factors in social evolution, but 
as permissive conditions, giving it free 
course; that is, he clearly sees at once 
the opportunities and the limitations 
of statesmanship. He cannot, for ex- 
ample, define, even to himself, the in- 
calculable social prospect that would be 
opened up by the permanent establish- 
ment of peace between all nations; but 
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he can see in this peace the highway to 
that prospect, and work for its attain- 
ment. To that extent he represents and 
promotes the social movement which has 
its source in a real culture; and in so 
far as the electorate is imbued with that 
culture it will sustain such leadership. 

The utmost that may be expected of 
government at its best in its actual 
operation is that it shall secure per- 
missive conditions of social evolution. 
One of the most important of these, after 
the protection of the community against 
the oppression of an individual or of a 
class, is the protection of individual 
rights against collective aggression, and 
of the rights of a minority against the 
tyranny of a numerical majority. The 
provision against this possible tyranny 
through checks upon majority rule im- 
posed by our Federal Constitution has 
permitted a natural and spontaneous 
social development, free from interrup- 
tion or repression. To serve the same 
purpose, the deliberate transformation of 
our organic law, involving the removal 
of these checks, may come to seem not 
only safe but necessary, when justified 
by full-grown confidence in the power 
of vital, alert, and intelligent organiza- 
tion to lead and control the comparative- 
ly inert and apathetic portion of the 
electorate and to suppress demagogy. 
But, even supposing so grave a problem 
to have the happiest solution, the ideal 
issues of creative social dynamics will 
forever lie beyond political definition or 
determination. 

It is not directly within the power of 
any institution, political, educational, or 
religious, to create an ideal democracy. 
Religion is the most potent factor in 
such an evolution; but, as we have said, 
it is religion not as a sacred and inclosed 
cult, but as an open and expansive 
culture, in which it blends with all the 
currents of creative life in the world, 
that can regenerate humanity. It is the 
will to love as well as the will to believe, 
and begets reasonableness, the antidote 
to sophistry. Thus Christianity becomes 
identified with social evolution, keeping 
to the implications of eternity in the ex- 
plicit disclosures of a realized humanity. 
From dwelling in the seats of the mighty 
it has not lost its first habit of dwelling 
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in the hearts of the lowly, where als, 
it is might and light, giving articulatio: 
to the voiceless mass, finding thus th. 
expression of its own spirit in the sim 
plest terms. This is the undertone of th: 
social harmony. Christianity is thus the 
ground of social solidarity, the main im- 
pulse of which is the desire of the peopl: 
Though not the directing brain, the peo 
ple are the pulsing heart of socia! 
movement, the cherished source of power 
to which all high intelligence is tributary, 
the interpretation of its will. 

In social dynamics there is an ever 
changing prospect of humanity—of hu- 
manity seen as an indivisible harmony, 
not as made up of classes or even of in 
dividual units. The feeling of this or 
ganic integrity grows more intensive at 
every new stage of the evolution, with 
every new variation of the rhythmic 
harmony. Individualism itself transcends: 
individuality and is interpenetrated by 
the collective sense. In this creativ: 
dynamics, the whole organism is seen 
not as homogeneous but as heterogeneous, 
disclosing diversities and distinctions as 
the result of natural specialization and 
selection. These distinctions cannot be 
awarded or determined by arbitrary 
choice or indicated by any classification ; 
but they belong to the whole organism, 
as in a physiological synthesis the brain 
is the flowering of the whole body and 
owes its sustenance to the circulation of 
blood from the heart, so that the heart 
says, “It is my brain,” and the brain, 
“Tt is my heart.” 

Politics and political economics will 
continue to be reactionary to this realiza- 
tion of the social ideal until the conflicts 
between classes and between special in- 
terests are reconciled, until class-con- 
sciousness, the sense of separate interests, 
and the motives of individual ambition 
are no longer dominant. These petty 
forms of reaction will as surely reced: 
as have already vanished the larger forms 
—the so-called aristocracies, the despot- 
isms, the Napoleons of an older era 
This does not mean that reactionar) 
tendencies can be, or indeed that it i: 
wisely desirable that they should be. 
eliminated from our human nature, bu! 
only that they must inevitably yield to 
the leaven of a really Christian culture. 
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Philip the Fly 


BY GEORGE 


HEN I turned the corner of our 

avenue that Saturday afternoon, 

I saw Fido sitting on the lawn in 

front of the house (instead of 
galloping forward in his customary way) 
and looking sorrowfully toward me from 
behind our hydrangea bush. With a vague 
feeling of alarm I called and whistled him 
and (standing still and bending over) I 
slapped my evening paper against my knee 
and uttered inspiring cries. Thus en- 
couraged, Fido came bounding forward ac- 
cording to his usual custom, and when he 
leaped up in his strenuous 
effort to welcome me 
home I was pleased to 
discover that his nose was 
very cold, this being (as 
\licia always says) the 
surest of symptoms that 
all is well with Fido. 

Nevertheless, it seemed 
to me (when Fido was 
leading the homeward 
procession with the paper 
in his mouth) -that his 
features denoted worri- 
ment and that his fat old 
back had a troubled ap- 
pearance which was quite 
unusual to him. 

“Dear old Fido!” I 
eried (to encourage him). 

But Fido (still trotting 
forward with the paper 
in his mouth) only look- 
ed as though his heart 
would break, and mourn- 
fully trotted on. 

“Cats, Fido! Cats!” I 
cried (as a last des- 
perate remedy). 

But Fido (still trot- 
ting forward with the 
paper in his mouth) on' 
gave such a sigh that he 
nearly dropped the paper, 
and trotted on more 
mournfully than before. 

Whereupon I ran up 
our piazza steps in grow- 
ing alarm (not knowing 
what to expect, but fear- 
ing the worst), and I 
have seldom felt more 
relieved than when Alicia 
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promptly opened the door to let us in. Fido, 
however, instead of running in ahead, 
dropped the paper on the door-mat and stiffly 
walked back to the top step of the piazza. 
And there he turned his back upon us and 
sat down and looked at the scenery with the 
air of a dog who can suffer in silence and 
whose feelings have been hurt more than 
he could ever attempt to express. 

“Why, what’s the matter with him?” I 
asked Alicia in utter bewilderment. 

“Sh!” said Alicia, with her finger on her 
lip. ‘ Don’t pay any attention to him!” 
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HiS FAT OLD BACK HAD A TROUBLED APPEARANCE 
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‘But what has happened?” I cried, look- 
ing again at the outcast on the top step. 
“Sh!” said Alicia. “Come in and 
your lunch. He’s only listening.” 
Looking once more at Fido, 1 saw indeed 
that he had one of his ears turned back 
toward us, and from his attitude of strained 
attention it was evident that he was closely 
following our conversation. Feeling that I 
was looking at him, he turned his head for a 
moment to verify his suspicions, and then 
gazing out at the scenery again he gave his 
fat old back such a frightfully dejected ap- 
pearance that I could hardly have been more 
surprised if Fido had burst into tears. 
“Don’t mind him, Edward!” repeated 
Alicia in a whisper, “ but come on in and 
get your lunch. It’s ready and waiting.” 
And she made such a bright and pleading 
little figure in her blue dress and her em- 
broidered apron (the one with the three 
pockets and the thimble-holder) that for 
the moment I forgot the incomprehensible 
conduct of Fido, and went into the house. 
“Now, that’s funny!” I suddenly ex- 
claimed, putting down my bouillon cup the 
better to express my growing amazement. 
“What’s funny, Edward?” asked Alicia, 
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and she peeped brightly around the center 
vase to see. “ What’s funny?” 

“Why,” I cried (with the air of a man 
who can feel the foundations of his home 
being swept from under him), “ Peter isn’t 
here, either!” 

Peter is our glossy black cat (Alicia has 
raised him from a kitten), and never before 
(except on two unavoidable occasions when 
he had been nursing the honorable wounds 
of battle) had I known Peter to absent him- 
self from the dining-room when there was 
the least indication or promise of food upon 
the table. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about Peter, Ed- 
ward,” said Alicia, retreating behind the 
eenter-piece, her little face as pink as the 
roses in the vase. And (peeping around 
again) she completely changed the subject 
by adding, “ Do have another cup of bouillon, 
Edward! Do!” 

‘But, Alicia,” I cried, leoking at the 
vacant places where our two pets were in 
the habit of taking their hungry stations, 
“where is Peter?” 

“He is out on the back piazza,” said 
Alicia, a little coldly (I thought), and she 
went into a total eclipse behind the vase. 

“Out on the back 
piazza?” I repeated. 

“ Sulking,” said Alicia. 

“Sulking?” I repeated, 
scarcely believing my 
ears. 

“Oh, I suppose he 
would come in if I were 
to coax him,” said Alicia. 
She fetched the - steel 
from the sideboard and 
sharpened the  carving- 
knife as though she were 
about to cut a bit of 
meat. Almost immedi- 
ately Fido and Peter 
stalked in, but when they 
saw that Alicia was (in 
fact) not cutting any 
meat, Fido and Peter 
turned around and stalk- 
ed out again “like a 
team” (as Alicia always 
says) and with so much 
dignity in the way they 
held their tails that I felt 
abashed and ashamed of 
myself in my own house. 

“ Edward,” said Alicia, 
looking thoughtfully 
around the center-piece 
(after Fido and Peter 
had left the premises), 
“flies are terrible 
things; aren’t they?” 

“Flies?” I repeated, 
having now reached the 
stage where astonish- 
ment could no _ further 
go—* flies, Alicia?” 

“ Yes. The doctor 
said this morning that 
they were the bane of 
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EDITOR’S 


civilization. And yet, 
after all, poor things, 
they can’t help it; can 
they, Edward?” 

“Was Doctor Wilkin- 
son here this morning?” 
I asked. 

“No; not Doctor Wil- 
kinson. This was an- 
other doctor, and hte was 
selling fly-traps.” 

Whereupon, feeling 
that reason was tottering 
on its throne, I moved 
the center-piece to the 
side of the table so 
that I could see her 
with an_ unobstructed 
view. “ Alicia,” I plead- 
ed, “tell me all!” 

*“ About ten o’clock this 
morning, then,” began 
\licia, secretly pleased 
(I felt) beeause she held 
the key to so much mys- 
tery— about ten o’clock 
this morning, Edward,” 
she began, her dear little 
face all rosy with the 
news she had to tell, “I 
heard somebody tapping 
on the back door.” 
Alicia tapped three times 
on the table and made 
quite a little drama out 
of it. Si. | opened the 
door and there stood a 
man who introduced him- 
self as Doctor Davis, and 
said that he was touring 
the country to warn the 
ladies of America about 
the horrors of flies.” 

“ About the horrors of flies.” I nodded, 
comfortably feeling that I was now about 
to follow one of the clues. 

“Yes, and—oh, Edward!—I wish you 
could have heard him. He hadn’t been talk- 
ing a minute before he almost had me 
frightened. Did you know, Edward, that 
fles are responsible for ever so many 
things?” 

‘I have heard something about it,” I ad 
mitted. 

“Yes, and I nearly thought I had the 
neuralgia last week, and I mentioned it to 
him, and the way Fido wheezes sometimes 
when he runs too fast, and the doctor traced 
it all back to flies. I forget now,” mused 
Alicia, “ just what he said, but it sounded 
very reasonable at the time. It was either 
because we had to keep the doors shut on 
account of the flies, or something else. Any- 
how, I bought a fly-trap from him and hung 
it up in the kitchen. The cutest thing, Ed 
ward! And what do vou think? It hadn't 
been hanging there five minutes before it 
had caught a fly!” 

* Never!” I eried. 

‘Yes, sir!” cried 
bright as diamonds. 


| OPENED ONE « 


Alicia, her eyes as 
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THE WINDOWS AND SHOOK PHILIP OUT OF THE TRAP 


And, * Never!” I cried again. 

And, “ Yes, sir!” repeated Alicia. “ The 
biggest, hummingest blue-bottle fly you 
ever saw!” 

* Did you kill it 

*N-no,” said Alicia 

‘You didn’t kill it?” 

“ N-n-no,” said Alicia, more slowly than 
before. “ After all, a fly can’t help it, you 
know. I hate flies, of course, but when it 
comes right down to one little fly, sitting 
there all by himself, somehow I don’t seem 
to hate him so much. And he is such a 
nice one.” 

“Who is?” I asked, beginning to wonder 
again. 

“Our fly,” said Alicia, thoughtfully play- 
ing with her fork. 

“Our fly?” I asked, all at sea for the 
second time. “ Our fly?” 

“ Yes,” said Alicia, “the one in the trap. 
Come and look at him, Edward.” 

She cut up a plate of meat for Fido and 
Peter and put it in the corner of the pantry 
in its usual place. Then, leading the way 
into the kitchen ‘and if my arm was around 
her it makes no difference), she took me to 
a strange-looking object of wire-netting and 
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glass which hung from the shelf in the 
corner. A loud buzzing arose when we drew 
near, and, looking inside the trap, I saw 
there a large fly. 

*There,” said Alicia, proudly, “ that’s 
Philip.” 

“ Philip!” I muttered. 

“ Philip the fly!” exelaimed Alicia, brisk- 
ly nodding her pretty little head—* that’s 
the name | gave him. And—oh, Edward! 

1 believe he knows me already!’ 

Philip (I noticed then) was regarding 
me through the meshing of the trap in a be- 
nign and approving manner and (step- 
ping nearer) | saw that the bottom of his 
cage was graced with several varieties 
of refreshment, such as morsels of cake, 
sugar, and a bit of bread and butter and 
jam. 

‘Is that the bait?” I asked, pointing to 
Philip’s provisions, 

* No,” said Alicia, uncertainly. And ina 
still more uncertain voice she added, “I was 
giving him something to eat.” 

In the pantry behind us I heard Fido and 
Peter hurriedly having their lunch. 

*“ Ah-ha!” I eried, as a ray of light sud- 
denly broke upon me, “so that is why Fido 
sits out on the front piazza!” 

“Yes,” nodded Alicia, “he’s jealous be- 
cause I have been talking to Philip.” 

“ And that is why Peter sulks on the back 
porch!” 

“ Peter’s jealous, too,” sighed Alicia, 
“but they'll get over it quickly enough 
when—Philip—is gone. It seems a shame 
to kill him,” she sighed again, “ but I sup- 
pose it has to be done.” 

Inexorably then I lifted the trap from its 
hook and started for the cellar. 

“Don’t hurt him too much, Edward,” 
pleaded Alicia. 

And more inexorably than before I opened 
the cellar door and stepped down on the 
landing. 


HEN Phyllis drives her motor-car, 
And down the street we set the pace, 
There’s not a monarch, earl, or king 
With whom I would exchange my place. 
I long to take her hand in mine, 
And tell her of the love I feel; 
But, no, her thoughts are far from me, 
And both her hands are on the wheel. 





Her talk is all of chains and gears, 
Of sprockets, rims, and springs, 

Of non-skid tires, and inner-tubes, 
Of earbureters, and such things 

And when I’d take her hand in mine, 
And tell her of the love I feel, 

She says,“ You really must look out, 

And keep your hands, please, off the wheel.” 










When Phyllis Drives 


BY E. MARRINER 








“ Good-by, Philip!” breathed Alicia. 

I looked back at her, but she had turned 
away and was gazing pensively out of the 
window. In the pantry behind her, Fido 
was watching me and wagging his tail, and 
Peter (whe had also had his eye on me) 
was sportively playing with Fido’s wagging 
tail. I shut the door and descended to the 
cellar. There, with Alicia’s woebegone lit 
tle face still in my memory, I opened one 
of the windows and shook Philip out of the 
trap. He flew away and I returned up 
stairs. 

“Did you?” whispered Alicia, when I 
hung the empty cage back on the hook. 

“No,” I answered, avoiding her eye, “1 
opened the window and let him fly away.” 

And then, as though by common consent 
we earefully avoided the subject. I was 
reading the paper in the sitting-room when 
(from the kitchen) I heard Alicia’s excited 
voice 

“Oh, Edward! Quick!” 

I ran to the kitchen and found her stand- 
ing in front of the fly-trap. And in the 
trap was a benign and peaceful blue-bottl 
fly who looked up from his bit of cake and 
regarded me with a look of tolerant famili- 
arity. 

“It’s Philip!” laughed Alicia, almost 
trembling with her delight. “He flew in 
the door, buzzed right past me, and crawled 
into the trap!” 

And there we were! And the more I 
looked, the louder I laughed. And the louder 
I laughed, the more Alicia talked to Philip. 
And the more Alicia talked to Philip, the 
more irrevocably did Fido and Peter seat 
themselves on the front and the back piazzas 
respectively, while Philip continued to gaze 
at me from his bit of cake with that be 
nign and approving expression and as 
though he wished me to know that he was a 
wise old blue-bottle fly who had found a 
good home—and knew it. 





It surely is a cruel fate 
To love a girl who knows so much, 

Who holds the wheel, likewise your heart, 
Beneath her lightest finger-touch; 

For when you’d take her hand in yours, 
And tell her of the love you feel, 

She says, “ You realiy must take care, 

And keep your hands, please, off the wheel.” 


Some day I hope a tire will burst, 
Blow out, or come right off the car, 

And that beside the road we'll stop, 
Out in the country—very far. 

And then I'll take her hand in mine, 
And tell her of the love I feel, 

When we are sitting there quite still, 
And both her hands are off the wheel. 
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Uncle Jonathan Decides not to Leave his Money. to Charity 








Dangers of the Profession 


HERE is a little boy in Columbus, Ohio, 

whose ideas about actors center about 
the performers that do lofty acts in the 
circus. That he has a proper appreciation of 
the danger of their calling and the mean 
adopted for their safety is evidenced by his 
query on the occasion when he heard his 
father mention the name of Sir Henry 
Irving. 

“Who is Sir Henry Irving, father?” he 
asked. 

“ He was a great actor, son.” 

“ What show is he with?” 

“He isn’t with any show, now, son. He's 
dead.” 

“What happened? Did he miss the net 


Couldn’t Go 
A‘ a fashionable party held the othe 


evening, one of the male guests stood 

near the door yawning. 

Another man, standing near, asked: 

‘Are you very much bored, sir?” 

“Yes, dreadfully,” came the answer, 
“ And you , 

“Me? Oh, T am bored half to death.” 

The first man yawned again. 

” Suppose we clear out together?” he sug 
gested. 


“I’m sorry I can’t. I’m the host.” 


Still Profitable 


HE new drug clerk had just filled a 

prescription for a woman customer for 
which he charged her one dollar and ten 
cents. After her departure the clerk dis 
covered that the dollar was a counterfeit. 

He went hurriedly to the proprietor and 
informed him of the fact. 

“How about the ten cents,” asked the 
proprietor—* is that good?” 

“Yes, sir.” answered the clerk, “ that 
seems to be all right.” 

“ Well,” said the proprietor, “ don’t worry 
about it—we still make a nickel.” 


What Every Woman Knows 
A LITTLE powder on a nose, 
A little wave upon the hair, 
\ little violet on the clothes, 
Might take a woman anywhere. 


\ little dimple in a cheek, 
A little twinkle in an eye, 

\ little smile without a care, 
Might take a woman anywhere. 


\ little word in shyness spoken, 
A little squeeze, a little token, 
\ little car, a little air, 
Might take a woman anywhere. 
BeL_La DONNA. 
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She Remembered 


- a New York minister’s home there 
five-year-old with a memory for 
the Christmas-tree of 1910 there 
were seven dolls for her, presented by Vari- 
friends. ‘There they remained for in- 
spection during the holiday week. Phen 
the mother, having the look-ahead tempera- 
ment, concluded that seven dolls, in addi- 
tion to other toys, were too much of a good 
thing, and resolved to kidnap three of the 
family to put by for the next year. 

As no inquiries made, believed 
the scheme had carried through suc- 
cessfully; so last Christmas she carefully 
hung the year-old dolls on the new tree. 
Next morning, accompanied by a member 
of the family, the little girl was taken to 
view the tree. Fixing her eves on the 
dolls and holding her dimpled chin with a 
chubby hand, after a period of deep thought 
she remarked in a puzzled tone: 

* Now, the dickens have I 


those 


is a 
lassie 


laces. On 


ous 


were she 


been 


where in seen 


faces before?” 


Unworthy 


WOMAN lately wrote in editor of 

personal columns, and said: 

‘Il have lost three 
have an offer of a 
him?” 

rhe reply came: 


the 


husbands and now 
fourth. Shall I accept 


7 i you have lost three 
husbands I should say you are too careless 
to be trusted with a fourth.” 














‘Don't you dare to come up here, Bill! 


Every time you do, it starts to rain.” 
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Examples of Ambidexterity 
A PHILADELPULA school-teacher was en- 


deavoring to make clear to her class the 

derivation and the word 
* ambidextrous.” from two 
Latin words,” “ambo, meaning 
both, and right, or right 
handed. In literal sense, an 
ambidextrous person has two right hands, 
and he can his left hand just as well 
as he can use his right. Do any of you know 
of an ambidextrous person?” 

Whereupon two little 
hands. 

* My sister is,” said one. 
piano with both hands.” 

* My mother is,” said the other lad. “ She 
spanks just as hard with the left as she 
does with the right.” 


significance of 
"ae 

said, 
dexter, meaning 
the strict, or 


comes 


she 


use 


boys raised their 


“She plays the 


He Knew 


PROMINENT judge. who is an enthusi 
astic golfer, Was examining a boy wit 
ness in a criminal suit 
“Are you sure you fully understand the 
nature and significance of an oath, my 
boy?” the judge inquired. 
The boy looked at him in surprise as he 
answered : 
“ Sure, 


Judge, I understand. Don’t | 


caddie for you at the Golf Club?” 


The Pooh-Pooh Bird 
often heard 

The Pooh-Pooh Bird— 
Don’t hesitate to take my word! 
Yet like myself you’ve never seen it, 
For human gaze would but demean it. 


OU'VE 


To hide from sight 

Is its delight, 

And so it mostly flies by night, 

And all its life its chief of joys is 

To frighten folks with spooky noises. 


When lamps are lit, 

And lone you sit, 

A-watching firelight shadows flit, 

Some creaky sound will set you squirmin’, 
Whose whereabouts you can’t determine. 


Tis thieves perhaps—those furtive taps! 


Hark—there again! Your courage saps; 
Tis now up-stairs, and now the basement, 
And now outside, against the casement. 


But take my word, 

Those sounds you heard 

Are nothing but the Pooh-Pooh Bird, 
Who flits for fun ’round silent houses, 
And some lone watcher’s fear arouses. 


If vou would fright 

This bird to flight, 

Just ery “ Pooh Pooh!” with all your might. 

You'll find your courage quite recovered, 

And he will flee when thus discovered. 
Burces JOHNSON. 
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Miss ELEPHANT (insinuatingly). 


An Official Epitaph 

‘s England they tell of an official in the 

Foreign Office who, not so long ago, re- 
tired from the service to the great regret 
of his friends and colleagues. It would ap- 
pear that both he and they had a sense of 
humor, however, as witness the card in the 
shape of a funeral tablet which was placed 
upon the mantelpiece of his old room, bear- 
ing these observations: 


‘In memory of ——, who departed this 
life on the —— day of ——. Scrupulous 
in the avoidance of every duty, he grace- 
fully escaped the obligations of this transi- 
tory life. Regarding virtue as a thing be- 
yond price, he was careful not to degrade 
it by practice. His mind was a storehouse 
of knowledge of which he had lost the key; 
and in finally paying the debt of nature he 
left to his sorrowing friends the consolation 
of meeting his other liabilities. 

“ Pax Nopts!” 


The man that formed the subject of this 
eulogy not only smiled thereat, but had it 


copied and placed over a mantel in his own 
house. 


“Oh, 


Vr. Vonk, how will / ever across?’ 


get 


Little Dick’s Tragedy 


ITTLE DICK, at an old-fashioned Sun- 

day-school picnic, with pies, cakes, and 
other delicacies galore, had enjoyed gastro- 
nomic pleasures to the fullest capacity of an 
accommodating stomach when a kind-heart- 
ed old lady offered him a luscious slice of 
a “four decker” maple-sugar walnut cake. 
To her surprise, the child refused it, and 
then, with a ery of distress, sobbed, in 
answer to her question as to whether he 
couldn’t eat it: 

‘I can chew it, swallow it.” 


but I can’t 


Why He Came 


ARRY was out fishing one day and acci- 
dentally lost his foothold and fell into 
the river. 
An old man went to his rescue, and as he 
was helping him out he asked: 
* Well, my little man, how did you come 
to fall in the water?” 
Harry sniffled for a moment and then an- 
swered: 
‘I didn’t come to fall 
I come to fish.” 


in the water, sir. 

















Sewing her Wild 


Oats her Hat 


on 





Her Family 


N artist who occupied a studio on the 

top floor of a large building was always 
friendly with the woman who cleaned his 
rooms. 

“How many children have you, Molly?” 
he asked one morning as she was polishing 
the floor. 

“It’s siven I have, sir, thank ye for 
askin’. It’s lucky I am, sir, bless ’em. I 
have four be the third wife of me second 
husband, and three be the second wife of me 
first.” 


Wanted the Cork Back 


WASHINGTON hotel man tells of a 

summer resort on the Atlantic coast 
which, curiously enough, has near it a glue 
factory which, when the wind happens to 
blow from that direction, is a source of 
much annoyance to the sojourners. 

One evening a Philadelphia woman had 
armed herself with a supply of lavender 
salts and took a seat on the veranda near 
an elderly countryman who was evidently 


unaware of the proximity of the aforesaid 
glue factory. 

Whenever the preeze veered, the Philadel- 
phia woman would open her smelling-bottle. 
The elderly person moved to the far end of 
the veranda, but was no better off. Finally 
he returned to the neighborhood of the Phila- 
delphia woman and deferentially addressed 
her thus: 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, but if you 
ain’t takin’ that for your health, would you 
mind puttin’ the cork back until after sup- 
per? I’m going home then.” 


% EMEMBER, boys, that in the bright 
lexicon of youth there is no such word 
as fail,” said the teacher, emphatically. 

The boys seemed duly impressed. Shortly 
a youth raised his hand. 

“ Well, what is it, Leopold ?” 

“T was merely going to suggest,” replied 
the lad, “ that if such is the case it would be 
advisable to write to the publishers of that 
lexicon and call their attention to the 
omission.” 








Illustration for Within the Walls of 


THE BAZAARS ARE SCENES OF BEWILDERMENT AND JOY 





